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ſixteen gallies under the command of Bras1nas the Spar. 


tan, an officer of rifing reputation. When they had re- 
ceived this reinforcement, they purſued their courſe, as it 
is ſuppoſed, for Corcyra, to take advantage of the diſor- 


ders which have lately ariſen there. The Athenians have : | 
lately received diſpatches from their ambaſſadors in that 7 
iſland, wrote during the height of the ſedition, which gave 3 
| ſome account of the rife and motives of it. Thou mayſt 3 
remember, noble ſcribe, that ſeveral naval battles were | 
fought between that ſtate and Corinth, whilſt the quarrel | © 
laſted, which preceded this war. The Corinthians ſent Þ © 
home their priſoners without ranſom ; and they, as a re- VE] 
turn of gratitude, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevail | 
with their fellow citizens to break the alliance with Athens, $ 
and join the Peloponneſian army. Being ſtrongly oppoſed S 


in this unjuſt attempt by PyTHIAs, preſident of the ſenate, 


they accuſed him of conſpiring to deliver up the town to F | 


the Athenians ; but when the cauſe came to a trial, they 
were unable to prove their charge, and condemned to pay 
a large fine. This ill ſucceſs ſo exaſperated the accuſers, 
that they raiſed a tumult, and at the head of a faction, 
which oppoſed the Athenian intereſt, entered the ſenate 

by violence, and maſſacred above ſixty ſenators of that par- 
ty, and PyrHIAs amongſt them. The ſeditious afterwards 
aſſembled the people, and maintained, that what they had 
done was neceſſary to preſerve the independence and liber- 
ty of the iſland. The Athenians, upon the receipt of 
theſe diſpatches, ſent orders to NicosTRATUs, admiral 


of their ſquadron at Naupactus, to fail directly to Corcyra, | 


and ſupport the democracy. They are likewiſe preparing 
to equip a larger ſquadron for the ſame ſervice, if the en- 
creaſe of the tumult ſhould make it neceſſary. They are 
the more concerned at this ſedition, becauſe the naval 
force of Corcyra renders that iſland a very uſeful ally: its 
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fleet at the beginning of the war was reckoned equal to 
that of any of the Grecian ftates, except Athens. 


I doubt not, that CRATIPPUs has informed thee of the 
proceedings againſt the unfortunate Platæans, fince that 
affair falls more naturally within his province than mine. I 
ſhall, however, lay a brief narrative of it before thee. 
The commander of the fiege obſerving, that the inhabi- 
tants of Platæa were reduced to great extremities, ſum- 
moned them to ſurrender on condition, that no puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted upon them, till their cauſe had been 
tried and determined according to the rules of juſtice. 
In purſuance of the capitulation, twenty-five commiſſioners 
were ſent from Lacedemon, who, without laying any 
crime to the charge of the Platæans, put this ſingle queſ- 
tion to every one of them, © Have you done any ſervice 
« to our ſtate during the war ?” The Platæans, ſenſible 
of the tendency of this ſtrange examination, repreſented 
in the moſt pathetic terms, the ſervices which their 
city had done to Greece in the Perſian invaſion, and the 
honours which had been decreed them for their public 
ſpirit; to which they added, that they had not embraced 
the Athenian alliance, till the Lace Jemonians had deſerted 
them, They accuſed the Thebans of being the ſource of 
their misfortunes, by attempting to ſurprize their city in 


x the midſt of peace. The Theban ambaſſadors in an in- 


flammatory harangue reproached the Platzans with having 
torſaken Thebes, their mother city, to fight under the 
banners of the Athenians, whom they called the tyrants 
of Greece. They ſaid, the merits of their anceſtors, 
inſtead of being a plea in their favour, were an additicn 
to their crimes, ſince they had degenerated from their 
virtues, That the Thebans, far from attempting to take 
Platæa in an hoſtile manner (as had been repreſented) 


B 2 
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vere introduced by ſome of its wealthieſt and worthieſt citi- 


rens, with no other views than to aſſiſt their countrymen in 
ſhaking off an unnatural alliance. 


The Lacedemonian commiſſioners, who had private or- 
ders to ſacrifice Platza to the reſentment of the Thebans, 
perſiſted in demanding a reply to the queſtion propoſed 
and as it was anſwered in the negative by every one of the 
captive Platzans, they were all put to death without mer- 
cy, to the number of two hundred. When the news of 
this illegal and barbarous act arrived here, the Athe- 
nians, to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of the fidelity and re- 
ſolution of the Platæans, gave the freedom of the city, 
and a privilege of being elected into offices, to the ſur- 
vivors and their children. The names of theſe new citi- 
Zens were engraved on a column, and _ up in the citadel 
near the temple of Minerva. 


An accident lately happened to me, which had almoſt 
diſcovered my real buſineſs at Athens, and laid me at the 
mercy of the reſentful multitude. One CHREMEs, a 
merchant of Chios, who deals in wines, was taken up 
by order of the Prytanes, on ſuſpicion of managing a 
correſpondence with "Thebes and Sparta. Several papers 
relating chiefly to the condition of the Athenian docks, 
arſenals, and navy, were found in the wine veſſels and 
other places of concealment in his houſe, which were 
examined in the ſenate, and a report afterwards made 


to the people of the diſcovery. Among theſe papers 


was a letter from CRATIPPUS, which CHREMEs had 
not an .opportunity of putting into my hands before he 
was ſeized. . A great clamour was raiſed immediately 
over the city againſt me. The merchant was examined, 
but declared he had very little acquaintance with me, 
and not much more with CRaTipPus, whom he had 
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een at Rhodes, and knew nothing of the contents 
of the letter. I was ſummoned however to attend 
the tribunal of the Archon Polemarch (who has a juriſ- 
dition over ſtrangers) and found one of the ten orators 
appointed by the ſtate to plead public cauſes, prepared 
with an inditment againſt me, importing, that I had 
violated the laws of hoſpitality, and wickedly made uſe 
of my abode at Athens to keep up a correſpondence 


f q | prejudicial to the republic. When I came to make my 


defence, I alledged, that there was nothing appeared from 
the letter, which could any ways render me obnoxious 
to the ſtate. That far from having correſponded with 
CRATIPPUs, it appeared from the letter itſelf, that I 


had not anſwered one which he had wrote to me. That 


the paſſage, wherein he mentioned the coincidence of our em- 
ployments, referred only to the collections of curious 
ſtatues and pictures, which we both made in our travels. 
That the reſt of the letter was nothing but news of an 
indifferent nature, which there was no law to prevent one 
friend from communicating to another. Several of my 
Athenian friends did me the honour to teſtify, that my 
behaviour during above four years reſidence in the city 
had been very fair and unblameable ; and that neither from 
my acquaintance, converſation, or aCtions, I had given 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of carrying on any practices againſt the 
ſtate, By this means I got rid of a troubleſome affair, 
which I have reaſon to believe was fomented by CLEON, to 
revenge himſelf upon me for a ſatire againſt him, in which 
he ſuſpected I was concerned. The piece which gave 
him this ſingular offence, was compoſed one night at 


CLinias's, at a ſympoſium, where ARISTOPHANES the 


comic poet and myſelf were preſent. When ſupper was over, 
being heated with wine, and enlivened by the gaiety of the 
converſation, we went out in a body, crowned with gar- 
lands and with torches in our hands, and ſung the farcaſtica} 
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Iambics under CLEON's windows. But it happens always 
in a divided ſtate, that when any perſon is oppoſed by one 
ſide, the party, in whofe cauſe he ſuffers, take him into 
their protection; for CLROx 's reſentment againſt me excit- 
ed the zeal of his enemies to repreſent the proſecution as 
groundleſs and malicious. 


The ſeaſon is very unhealthy here, for the great rains, 
which fell laſt winter, having ſtagnated in the low and 
marſhy grounds about the city, are corrupted by the 
violent heats of the ſummer, and the air is greatly in- 
fected. HippocRATEs apprehends another plague. Should 
that dreadful calamity break out again, I ſhall beg leave 
(if the king has no occaſion for my ſervice in any other part 
of Greece) to make a ſhort viſit to my family at Ephe- 
ſus. 


Noble ſcribe, I live in daily expectation of thy letters, 
which will not be leſs acceptable to me, than the chearing 
rays of MiTHRAs are to the boſom of the hard earth, 
which has felt the ſeverity of the winter's froſts. Adieu. 
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1 n MW 


ORSAMESs to CLEAN DER. From Memphis 


I have always thought, CLEAN DER, that one of 
the principal ends of travelling was to know the laws and 
policies of other countries; and that many wiſe and ex- 
cellent things might be learnt from the uſages and in- 
ſtitutions of foreign nations, which were wanting in our 
own. In the appointment of laws for the well- ordering 
of mankind, a regard has been every where had to cer- 
tain unchangeable principles in the nature of things, 
which previous to any human laws inferred an univer- 
ſal obligation upon all rational creatures. But it was the 
depravity of mankind, that made the authority of the hu- 
man law-giver neceſſary, and cauſed the ſanction of civil 
puniſhments to be ſuperadded to the primary obligation, 


which our natural ſenſe of right and wrong inculcated 


upon us. And without this proviſion the ends of 
our entering into ſociety could not be anſwered; for 
though the things, that are naturally good or evil, ſeem 
obvious to the common reaſon of all men, yet the bulk 
of human race would not in all inſtances be capable of diſ- 


cerning them. And unleſs ſuch things, as are obligatory 


in their own nature, were further enjoined by human 
laws, many would be ignorant of their obligation to 
them; and many, who know what they ſhould do, would 
nevertheleſs, to excuſe themſelves, pretend ignorance. 
For which reaſon I applaud the wiſdom of our own legiſ- 
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lature * in puniſhing ingratitude, a kind of immorality 
the moſt odious in its nature, however it happens to 
have eſcaped the cenſure of the laws in other countries. 
It may indeed be faid, ingratitude is not of the ſame 
nature with thoſe crimes, which do open violence to the 


rights of mankind, and tend directly to deſtroy the being 


of ſociety. Yet I ſhall always believe, what I was ear- 
ly taught to maintain in the ſchools of Perſia, that the 


wretch who is capable of ingratitude, has broke looſe from 
every tie, that engages us to our friends, our parents, or our 


country. 


In ſpeaking of the Ægyptian laws, the conſideration of 
which has led me to this ſubject, there are two or three, 
that I ſhall firſt mention, which are eſtabliſhed upon ſure 
and unerring principles of reaſon and truth; and the ſanc- 
tion of which ſeems to be preſcribed or limited accord- 
ing to the moral differences of things. + The firſt is 
« that whoever kills another wilfully, whether the perſon 
« he kills be a bond-flave or a free man, ſhall ſuffer death.” 
For the malignity of this crime conſiſts in the injuſtice of 
the action, and the malice and cruelty of the perſon who 
commits it; and however the quality of the ſuffering 
party may differ, the malice, cruelty, and injuſtice of 
the action is ſtill the ſame. For the further ſecurity 
of the innocent againſt the indirect attempts and ſecret 
villainy of miſchievous and deſigning men, it is by law 
appointed, « that falſe accuſers ſhall ſuffer the ſame puniſh- 
« ment, which the falſly accuſed were to have under- 
“ gone, had they been convicted of the offence.” A plain 
principle of natural juſtice, that the innocent ſhould not 
ſuffer with the guilty, preſcribes to them another of their 


* Xexnoren. Cyropzd. 
+ Diop. SicpLt. L. I. c. 6. 
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laws, « that women with child, who have incurred the 
« penalty of death, ſhall not be executed till they are de- 
« liyered; a rule of juſtice, which ought certainly to 
be received in every ſtate, and followed by every tribunal, 
as it has already been received in Greece, and particularly» 
as I am informed, by the ſolemn council of Areopagus. 
I more wonder, that this principle of natural juſtice 
ſhould ever have been violated in the laws of any coun- 
try, than that it is adhered to ſo ſtrictly in this. * I 
have often thought, CLEANDER, that cuſtom in Perſia, 
which for the perfidy and treaſon of one perſon dooms 
his whole family, with all the innocent branches of it, 
to utter extirpation, a moſt unjuſt appointment, and 
cruelty to the higheſt exceſs. Pardon me, my friend, this 
freedom of cenſuring the laws of that ſtate, to which I 
am attached by every ſolemn tye, and to whoſe laws I 
ſhall always pay the ſtricteſt obedience. The wretch, 
who betrays his allegiance to his prince, without doubt 
deſerves the ſevereſt tortures. But why muſt the inno- 
cent and the guilty be involved in the fame puniſhment ? 
I fear the natural injuſtice of ſuch a ſentence can hardly 
be palliated upon the reaſon commonly alledged, that the 
puniſhment is enhanced to the guilty by being extend- 
ed to all who are fo unfortunate as to be allied to him. 
I am ſtrongly ſenſible of the horrid nature of this crime, 
and am perſuaded men ought to be deterred by the ſe- 
vereſt examples from attempting it. Yet I cannot un- 
derſtand, why thoſe, who are no ſharers in the guilt, ſhould 
ſuffer more than they do in the puniſhment of the guilty 
perſon, for that, which-is of itſelf the greateſt calamity to 


Jusrix. I.. X. c. 2. AMMian. MaxCELL. L. XXIII. c. 31. Leges 
apud Perſas impendio formidatæ, inter quas diritate exuperant latæ contra 
ingratos & deſertores, Abominandz aliæ, per quas ob noxam unius omnis 
propinquitas petit, 
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any family to happen in it. A whole kindred in this 
caſe is deftroyed at random; and ſome perhaps among 
them, who, if ſpared, might from the awe of ſo near an 
example, as well as the goodneſs of their own nature, have 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves more ſignally for their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, than the criminal perſon had done 
for his perfidy and treafon. If the puniſhment of the 
criminal is thought likely to raiſe reſentment from the 
family, and put them, who are left, upon meditating re- 
venge; yet will not men naturally be more deſperate, 
when without any regard had to their own innocence 
they are deſtined to ſuffer for another's offence ? I have 
reaſoned with great freedom upon the matter ; but the few 
inſtances we have of this law's being executed in its 
full rigour, ſince the unhappy fate of 4 InTAPHERNES 
in the reign of DARIus, warrants me to believe, that it 
has appeared juſt and equitable to the lenity of our mighty 
monarchs to mitigate the ſeverity of it. + Alike ſevere 
in its kind is another law we have againſt deſerters. But 
if the infliction of ſeverity is never the principal end of 
puniſhments, and a regard ought to be had in them as well 
to the reformation of the offender, where that may be, as 
to the putting a reſtraint upon other men ; I ſhould think 
the caſe of deſerters better provided for by the laws of 
Agypt than by thoſe of Perſia, For amongſt other ex- 
cellent rules of military diſcipline, it was appointed by 
SESOSTRIS, © that ſoldiers, who mutinied or fled from 
« their colours, though not puniſhed with death, ſhould 
« be degraded from their poſt, and ſtigmatized in the 
« moſt public manner with all poſſible marks of diſgrace, 
« and yet be permitted to reſume again their military cha- 


* Herop. L. III. e. 119. | 
T AMMIAN, MaRCELL, loco jam citato, 
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« rater, if they wiped off that diſgrace afterwards by 
« ſome brave and valorous action.” By this he intend- 
ed, that diſhonour and infamy ſhould be looked upon as 
the greateſt evils, and more grievous than death itſelf. 
He conſidered alſo, that thoſe, who were put to death, 
could never be further ſerviceable to their country ; but 
ſuch as were degraded only, might, for the ſhame they 
had incurred through their paſt miſconduct, and from a 
deſire to recover their reputation, exert themſelves with 
redoubled vigour, and be the more uſeful for the time 
to come. Theſe are inſtances, CLEANDER, of ſuch 
laws, as have a moral fitneſs in their own nature; and the 
form and ſanction of each ſeems to be preſcribed or limit- 
ed from the nature of the thing itſelf. But with regard 
to laws in general, it muſt be obſerved, that though they are 
all founded upon one natural principle of virtue being re- 
wardable and vice puniſhable, yet the particular kind of 
ſanction is not always ſo clearly pointed out from the 


nature of the thing itſelf, but left to the diſcretion of 


the lawgiver to appoint. And therefore, though the 
offence in itſelf be naturally puniſhable, the poſitive part 
of the law, which determines the puniſhment, however 
wiſely deſigned, may not be univerſally binding. If then 
the laws of this country in ſome inſtances appear ſingular, 
we are to conſider, how well they anſwer the thing pro- 


| poſed; they may not be leſs wiſe, becauſe in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, which are arbitrary and poſitive, they differ 


from our own. It is the inſtitution of this country to 
puniſh perjury with death : the puniſhment is indeed ar- 
bitrary; but if we reflect upon the heinouſneſs of the 
crime, that it is the moſt daring impiety againſt the gods, 
and a violation of the ſtrongeſt bands of faith amongſt men, 
we ſhall have leſs reaſon to think it diſproportionate to the 
offence, | 
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The laws of nature ſeem in general to require, that 
he, who hath unjuſtly taken away the life of another, 
ſhould himſelf be put to death. But when this heinous 
crime is attended with other aggravating circumſtances ; 
when the offender hath violated the ſtricteſt ties of blood, 
beſides the common ties of nature, eſpecially if he has 
taken away the life of thoſe, who were the authors of 
life to him; all nations are agreed to puniſh ſuch execra- 
ble impiety not only with death, but with the moſt lin- 
gering kinds of it, and the ſevereſt tortures they could in- 
vent. For it has always been eſteemed the wickedeſt 
act that men could be guilty of, to take away the lives of 
them, from whom they received their own. But when 
a caſe happens the reverſe of this, &“ that a parent ſhall 


« deſtroy its offspring,” it is ſurely an horrid and un- 


natural act, and equally unjuſt as the other. For al- 
though the parent be the inſtrument of giving life to its 
child, yet have they no better right to take that life 
away than the child has to take away the life of its 
parent, But it has been thought, that the violating that 
natural awe and veneration, which is due from the child 
to the parent, aggravates the heinouſneſs in the act in the 
former inſtance, which does not in the latter ; and that 
regard ſhould be had to this difference in determining 
the puniſhment. And upon this the Ægyptian law ſeems 
to be founded relating to ſuch parents, and is indeed a 
pretty remarkable one, That parents, who killed their 
« children, ſhould not die themſelves, but be forced for 
« three days and nights together to hug them continually 
« in their arms, and have a guard all the while over them 
©« to ſee they did it.” This was doubtleſs thought a 
puniſhment, which would be attended with the deepeſt 
ſorrow and compunction. The inexpreſſible horror and 
remorſe that the wretch muſt feel upon the occaſion, it 
was thought, would be as effectual to deter men from 
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the unnatural act, as even death itſelf. By the law of 
this country © if any upon the road ſaw a man likely to 
c be killed, and did not reſcue him, being able, he was 
« to die for it; and if he were not able to defend him, yet 
« he was bound to diſcover the ruffians, and to proſe- 
« cute them in a due courſe of law: If he neglected this, 
« he was to be ſcourged with a certain number of ſtripes, 
« and to be kept without food for three days together.” 
The ſanctions of this law are arbitrary and poſitive ; but 
the law goes upon a ſuppoſition in the firſt inſtance, that 
he, who being able, did not defend the aſſaulted perſon 


from violence, was acceſlary to the violence committed 


upon him; and the neglect puniſhable in the ſecond, is 
his not having done all he might in order to diſcover 
the ruffians, and bring them to juſtice. Yet it muſt be 
owned, the penalties in this law are exceeding ſtrict, 
and would, I fear, be in many inſtances unjuſt. A like 
poſitive ſanction belongs to theſe other laws, «© That ſuch 
« as revealed the ſecrets of the army to the enemy were 
« to have their tongues cut out. "That they who coined 
« falſe and adulterated money, or contrived falſe weights 
« or counterfeited ſeals, and ſcriveners who forged deeds, 
« or razed public records, or produced any forged contracts, 
« were to have both their hands cut off.” Which all go 
upon this notion, that every one ought to ſuffer in the 
part wherewith he had offended, in ſuch a manner as 
not to be repaired during life. And ſo in the caſe of 
adultery, the woman was to loſe her noſe, that ſhe 
might be puniſhed in that part where her charms chiefly 
lay. | 


Now as there are ſome things, which being not of abſo- 
Jute and univerſal obligation, are nevertheleſs fit and con- 
venient in certain inſtances, and ſome, which as the exi- 
gencies of human affairs require, are neceſſary to be 
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provided for only at particular times and in particular 
places; the laws relating to theſe things are nor of a 
mixt nature, but merely poſitive both as to the matter and 
form. By a law of this fort all the Ægyptians are en- 
joined to give in their names in writing to the gover- 
nors of the provinces, ſhewing how and by what means 
they got their livelihood. © He, who gave a falſe account 
“ in ſuch a caſe, or if it appeared he lived by robbery, or 
« any other unjuſt means, was to die.” This certainly 
was well calculated to promote honeft induſtry, and pre- 
vent public miſchiefs and diſorders in the ſtate. But 
there is one concerning theft of a moſt extraordinary 
fort, which I will mention under this head. It may feem 
indeed to countenance iniquity; but was intended for 
the benefit and redreſs of the plundered, when the other 
laws were found ineffectual to put a ſtop abſolutely to 
that evil, which Egypt from the nature of the country 
hath always been expoſed to. For the flime and mud, 
which are brought by the waters in the annual inunda- 
tion, ſettling in different parts of the Nile, and the lakes, 
which are cauſed from time to time by its overflowing 

the country, make thoſe little iſlands of ruſhes, which 
have always given concealment to theſe bands of rob- 
bers, that infeſt the country. As it was thought im- 
poſlible therefore to put a ſtop to this evil entirely, a 
law appoints, © That thoſe who enter into theft infamous 
« companies, ſhall give in their names to one, who is 
« their chief, and whatever they ſteal ſhall engage to bring 
to him. They, who have been robbed, are to fet | 
« down in writing every particular, expreſſing the day, 
and hour, and place, when and where they loſt their 1 
«© goods, and apply to this receiver, who, though well 
« known, is connived at by the ſtate; and after a 
« valuation made of the ſtolen goods, the true owner 
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« js to pay a fourth part of the value, and to receive them 


c again.“ 


But for fear of being tedious, I will enlarge no far- 
ther on this ſubject; nor ſhall I take upon me to defend 
the laſt inſtitution, as I can never think it prudent or 
adviſeable to give a licence to evils, in order to reſtrain 
them. But the Ægyptian laws muſt be allowed upon 
the whole to be wiſe and equitable, and worthy of com- 
mendation. * And that theſe laws may upon no occa- 
ſion be evaded by the colluſion of the parties charged 
with the execution of them, extraordinary care is taken 
to fill the courts of juſtice with perſons of the moſt ap- 
proved integrity and unblemiſhed character. The pro- 
phet or high prieſt of Ægypt is always preſident in 
the tribunal of juſtice, or over the thirty, who are ap- 
pointed for the hearing of all cauſes. In judiciary pro- 
ceedings the plaintiff exhibits his complaint in writing, 
diſtinctly and particularly ſetting forth wherein he was 
injured, and after what manner, and the value of the 
damage ſuſtained. The defendant on the other fide, 
having had a copy of his adverſary's libel, anſwers in writ- 
ing to every particular, either by denying, or juſtifying, 
or pleading ſomething in mitigation of damages. The 
plaintiff replies in writing, . and the defendant rejoins. 


After the litigants have thus exhibited their libels twice, 


it belongs to the thirty judges to conſider among them- 
ſelves what ſentence they ſhall pronounce. Then the 
prophet turns the effigies of truth towards the party 
who carries his cauſe. The judges uſed to receive a cer- 
tain falary from the king, which is ſtill continued to 
them by the favour of our mighty monarch out of the re- 


venues of Ægypt: and he may juſtly be regarded as the 


* Doap, I.. I. c. 6. 
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. of their laws, who ſuffers them to enjoy their 
own judicatures in all cauſes, except where the rights 


of his natural ſubjects are concerned. * The prieſts ſay, 


that their ancient MNEVIS or MENES was the firſt who 
inſtituted written laws; and that his laws are preſerved 
among the other ſacred treaſures of wiſdom, that have 
been delivered down to them from the great Mercury, 
his aſſociate and counſellor. The reſt have at different 
times been received into the Hermaic books, and the 
higheſt honour thereby paid to the authors of them. Sx- 
'SOSTRIS is generally reputed the founder of all thoſe 
that relate to military diſcipline. The Theban Boccho- 
RIS is juſtly famed for his wiſe and excellent laws con- 
cerning contracts and debts, and for the preventing of 
exceflive uſury. He forbids impriſonment for debt, judg- 
ing it unreaſonable, that the perſons of men ſhould lie 
at the mercy of inexorable creditors, or be confined to 
eratify the covetouſneſs or reſentment of private people, 
when they might be of uſe to the public ſervice. Many 
of the Egyptian laws have been copied by the ſages 
of Greece, who all reſorted hither as to the fountain- 
head of knowledge and wiſdom ; and this rule in parti- 
cular, I am informed, is followed in the Athenian laws 
of SOLON. The kings of Ægypt from the times of 
SESOSTRIS, after the prodigious increaſe of their power 
and greatneſs, became impatient of controul ; and the 
ſtrict laws, which the wiſe founders of the /Egyptian 


polity 4 had appointed for the regulation of their conduct | 


in every inſtance both of public and private life, were 
now grown obſolete and forgot, till Boccyoris ꝗ endea- 
voured to revive the ancient diſcipline, and inforce by 
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his own example thoſe excellent rules, which were cal- 
culated for the mutual happineſs both of the prince and 
people. But the invaſion, that happened in his reign, 
too ſoon overturned his laudable deſigns. * The law 
which enjoins, that the AÆgyptians ſhall give in their 
names to the governors of the provinces, ſhewing by what 
means they got their livelihood, and that yearly, was 


enacted by AMAs 1s. Dakivs the father of XERXES 


is held in much veneration here, and his name is in- 
rolled among thoſe of their beſt princes and greateſt 
benefactors. He confirmed the body of their old laws, 
and added new ones to it. He ſhed great indulgence 
to the Ægyptian prieſts, to make them amends for the 
impiety of his predeceſſor CanByses in the profana- 


tion of their religious rites. He was initiated into their 


myſteries, and reſided for ſome time in the colleges of 
Heliopolis and Memphis. Whilſt living, they eſteemed 
him as a god; and when dead, the people allowed him 
all thoſe ancient honours, which were cuſtomary to be 
performed to the former kings of Ægypt after their 
deaths. 


I have reſided in this country much longer than 1 
intended at my firſt ſetting out from Perſia; but after 
I had taken ſome pains to ſurvey the famous monuments 
of the Upper Ægypt, and the laſting remains of theſe 
once powerful kingdoms, I was willing to make ſome 
enquiry into their hiſtory, their laws, and their ancient 
learning. And when I found my curioſity would de- 
tain me in theſe parts, I took the opportunity of being 
inſtructed in thoſe liberal ſciences, which are the boaſted 
inventions of Ægypt, and are no where taught to 

voL. 11. | C | 
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to greater advantage. But now having thrice feen the 


inundation of the Nile, I begin to think, though with 


reluctance, of leaving the country. But before I ſet 
forward for Peluſium, I intend a ſhort excurſion to the 
Pyramids, with the famous HERoDoTUs, and ſome other 
Grecian ſtrangers, who are lately arrived at Memphis, 


Adieu. 
; L. 


E EBIT ̃ KK MCLE 


HIrrIAS to CLEANDER. 


I find myſelf in ſuch a debating humour, that you 
muſt indulge me, brother, in arguing upon ſome other 
particulars of your converſation with the Athenian, 
than thoſe to which I have already ſpoken. The two 
advantages of monarchy, which you mentioned, deferve 


to be inſiſted on more copiouſly,. viz. The opportuni- 


ties of munifieence, which are lodged in the hands of 
a great king, and the awe of his abſolute power. Nor had 
your friend fo much. cauſe to triumph in the force and clear- 
neſs of his reaſoning. | 


The wiſeſt legiflators in all republics have eſtabliſhed 
their laws by the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments ; 
becauſe the expectation of the one, or apprehenſion of 
the other, is apt to operate moſt ſtrongly on the human 
mind. But it often happens in governments of the popu- 
lar form, that theſe ſanctions are weakened. Envy occa- 
ſions a neglect of merit, and defeats it of thoſe honours to 
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which it has an equitable claim, while many reſtraints 
on the iniquity of the powerful are taken off by their 
influence on the body of the people. And thus the in- 
tention of the legiſlator, who firſt formed the common- 
wealth, is gradually forgot after his death, or openly per- 
verted by his fucceſſors. On the contraty, in monar- 
chcal ftates there is the ſame perpetual legiſlator, be- 
cauſe a king (unlike the temporary legiſlators, who preſide 
in democracies, whoſe intereſts muſt vary according to 
the different circumſtances of the times) will always find 
himſelf in the ſame ſituation and intereſts with thoſe who 


have gone before him. He may be a faithful guardian 


of the laws and theſe ſanctions: and a prudent prince 
will maintain them in their full vigour; he will not 
ſuffer them to be wreſted to the low. purpoſes of jea- 
louſy and malice, or to ſtrengthen the hands of a faction. 


Diſdaining to act like the inconſiſtent multitude in the 
democracy of Athens, he will countenance the deſerving 


with his power, and encourage them by his bounty, 
while the deſigning are unable to evade his penetration, 
or fly from the rigour of his juſtice. In commonwealths 
the recompence at any time beſtowed on the good citi- 
zen is mean and inconfiderable, and rather gratifies 


the vanity, than advances the intereſt of the man. But 


in monarchies the rewards given to a faithful ſubject 
are ſuch, as call for his attention and regard. The proſ- 
pet of them will incite him to endure toil, and the 
poſſeffion of them will animate him to face danger 2nd 
death in the ſervice of his country. Is a crown of fading 
oak leaves to be compared with the gift of an extended 
domain ? Is the moſt elegant collation which the Pryta- 
neum of Athens can afford, equal in value to the wealth, 
dignity, and titles, which the ſovereign of Aſia may heap 
on thoſe, whom he vouchfaſes to favour ? Theſe rewards 
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he may not only impart to the man, whoſe merit more 
immediately demanded. them, but even ſuffer them to 
continue in his family, and be tranſmitted to his re- 


moteſt poſterity. This ſpirit of liberality hath prevailed 


very eminently in the kings of Perſia, Cyrus, when 
he had ſubdued the world, and ſettled his empire in ſecu- 
rity, inriched and aggrandized the attendants on his for- 
tune beyond their moſt ſanguine expectations; and no 
one ever exceeded XERXES in the princely generoſity of 


his temper. Do you think, when he ſeated himſelf on the 


top of the mountain /Egaleos, that he might ſurvey the 
battle of Salamis ; do you think, I fay, when he wrote 
down the name and country of every man who behaved 
well in the fleet, that he had not an intention to diſtinguiſh 
the valour of his officers and the dexterity of his ſailors, 
with ſome tokens of the royal eſteem ? He ſteadily pre- 
ſerved his intention. He recompenſed the ſincere, though 
unſucceſsful endeavours of his ſervants ; and many in Per- 
ſia at this day enjoy the effects of his munificence. 


But you will ſay, that I have hitherto in the tenor of 
my argument ſuppoſed a king perfect in the arts of policy, 


and in all the regal qualifications. Methinks I hear you 


telling me, that I have taken it for granted, that every 
prince is a philoſopher ; whereas nothing is more true 
than the reverſe of it, becauſe providence has not made 
them ſuperior to others in their natural endowments, 
and their acquired ones are ſeldom ſo good. Permit 
me, brother, to anfwer, that I mean chiefly to confine 
my obſervations to Perſia; and however this remark 

may be verified in many countries, I am free from all 
apprehenſions, leſt the throne of Cyrus ſhould be filled 
with a CAMBYSEs for the future, the wildeſt and moſt un- 
cultivated mortal, who hath dared in any period of time 


to be ambitiouss Thou knoweſt, that the excellent 
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ARTAXERXEs has eſtabliſhed a noble method of educa- 
tion for thoſe, who are to ſucceed to the empire. The 
young heir is committed to the management of four per- 
fons, who are very remarkable in the kingdom on ac- 
count of their wiſdom and their virtue. The firſt is 
ordered to inſtruct him in the principles of Magianiſm and 
the Perſian government ; the ſecond muſt enure him to 
a love of juſtice and truth ; the third is to teach him 
the maſtery over himſelf and his paſſions ; and the laſt 
endeavours to fortify his breaſt with courage and reſolu- 
tion. Under an abſolute prince thus inſtituted, what ſig- 
nifies the power of doing harm, when the will ſhall be 
wanting ? What happineſs may we not reaſonably hope for 
and promiſe to ourſelves, under a long race of wiſe and 
equitable kings? Such will be indeed the living images 
of the deity, the faithful diſpenſers of his bounty. Re- 
flect only, how much more conſiſtent it is with the ge- 
neral welfare of ſociety, that a prudent man ſhould be 
placed at the head of it, than that a lawleſs and giddy mul». 
titude ſhould be entruſted with the government. Is it 
not better they ſhould enjoy freedom and ſecurity through 
the means of ſuch monarchs, than that the reins of power 
ſhould be held by themſelves, which will now be 'unſea- 
fonably ſtraitened, and now wantonly relaxed in their hands ? 
Do you not find this peculiarly the cafe in Athens ? Is not 
their puniſhment of the beſt in the city, on obſerving the 
leaſt error in a courſe of the wiſeſt conduct, a flagrant in- 
ſtance of the one, and is not their giving into the fooliſh 
politics and abſurd propoſitions of the worſt, a ridiculous 
inſtance of the other? 


Let us, I beſeech you, bring the compariſon bc- 
tween monarchies and democracies ſtill nearer. The for- 
mer is allowed on all hands to poſſeſs the greateſt advan- 
tages, when it is neceſſary to make a vigorous and ſud- 
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den effort of power. A monarch may conceal the ſecret 
of his deſigns from the knowledge of his enemies ; he may 
deliberate with coolneſs, and act with ſpirit; he may 
attend ſolely to the reaſon and policy of his meaſures, 
without being miſled by the falſe gloſſes of his counſellors, 
without being heated by an orator's addreſs to his paſſions. 
In republics the caſe is far different; they are ſlow in re- 
ſolving, much flower in performing ; the ſame ſecrecy 
cannot be preſerved, nor the ſame uniform meaſures 
purſued ; the voice of reaſon is loſt in the noiſe of elo- 
quence, and reality is baſely diſguiſed by plauſibility, A 
good monarch is ſenſible, that his own welfare is unit- 
ed with the welfare of his people; he knows the ſe- 
curity of his crown depends on their affection ; he will 
not therefore indulge his miniſters in any ſelfiſh views and 
inclinations, which may injure the proſperity of himſelf 
and his kingdom. In popular ſtates little intereſts and 
private competitions too frequently enter jnto the pub- 
lic councils: each man aims at power, riches, and the ruin 
of his enemies, under the maſk of zeal for his country; 
and the true intereſt of the many is ſacrificed through 
their own blindneſs to that of the few, What various 
opportunities of encouraging the liberal arts, improving 
the finances, and extending the commerce of his empire, 
are in the diſpoſal of a monarch? But the miniſters, 
who preſide in democracies, have no leiſure to regard 
theſe important particulars ; they are obliged to neglect 
no expedient, however wretched or deteſtable, in order to 
maintain themſelves in authority. This is their chief bu- 
ſineſs, and the worthy employment of their adminiſtra- 
tion. How little then ought we to admire thoſe govern- 
ments, where the ſpirit of faction is miſtaken for the ſpirit 
of freedom; and that, which conſtitutes the real happi- 
neſs and grandeur of a nation, is ſurrendered, not for 
the ſake of liberty, but licentiouſneſs, which is always ac- 
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companied with ſedition, and muſt naturally end in deſtrue- 
tion? | | 


A wiſe king will reſpe& the advice of a wiſe council; 
at the ſame time he will be a check over their conduct, 
and prevent them from aballing together to the oppreſ- 
ſion of their inferiors, or quarreliing with one another 
to the diſorder and confuſion ef the ſtate. To ſpeak 
plainly, he will convey to his people the advantages 
of ariſtocracy, without the inconveniencies which may 
ſometimes attend it. | 


Let it be granted there is one dangerous circumſtance 
in monarchy, I mean, that its corruption is gyranny; but 


let it be remembered, there is one much more danger- 


ous in à republic, I mean, that not only its corruption 
is anarchy, (which every one muſt allow,) but that it 
is equally expoſed to tyranny. For if tyranny conſiſts in 
the power and the will to inflict ſtripes, and flavery in 
the neceſſity to receive them when inflicted ; then the 
many may tyrannize over the few, the ſtronger may cruſh 
the weaker, in democracies. In this laft caſe the tyranny 
will be much more open and effectual than in the firſt, 
becauſe a ſingle tyrant will be afraid, leſt he ſhould 
enflame the reſentment of his people; but a majority 
of tyrants will be reſtrained by no ſuch prudential con- 
ſideration. Under monarchcal governments, if the ſubjects 
find themſelves oppreſſed by their king, deſpair will fur- 
niſh them with arms; they will join in the common 
cauſe, and dethrone him, who has proſtituted the dignity 
of his office, and forfeited the allegiance of his people. 
They will then place a worthier in his ſtead; nor need 


they in the mean time be afraid of invaſions from with- 


out, ſince no one would dare to attack a nation united 
within, But in popular ſtates the few, and conſequently 
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the weaker, after ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtruggles, will 
perceive they are unable to redreſs their grievances : 
they will therefore aſk the aſſiſtance of foreigners; ſooner 
than be in bondage to their fellow citizens, they will 
court the yoke of a ſtranger, and ſubmit their country and 
themſelves to the mercy of a conqueror. 


In an evening conference at Olympia on this ſubject 
you declared, « no ſimple form of government could be 
« free from inconveniencies : that one mixed out of the 
« three ſpecies would ſecure to mankind the benefits, 
c and correct the diſadvantages ariſing from each of 
« them.” And you told me, that you had once intimated 
« theſe ſentiments in a letter to GogRYAS.“ What that 
great ſtateſman might think upon the ſcheme, you could 
not inform me; for he wiſely and like a ſtateſman con- 
cealed it. But art thou not of opinion, my CLEAN- 
DER, that a frame of government ſo excellently contrived 
is rather to be commended in theory, than eſtabliſhed 
in practice, and may take place in the heads of philoſo- 
phers, but not in ſocieties of men; It would be as dif- 
ficult to ſettle the nice boundaries between liberty and 
prerogative, as to adjuſt the exact limits between vice 
and virtue. The preſervation of ſuch a tender and delicate 
conſtitution muſt depend on that, which would at certain 
times be unſteady and unequal, namely, the wiſdom of the 
governors in not extending the powers of either too 
far. The ſituation of theſe with reſpect to each other 
would reſemble that of two princes, whoſe territories 
are contiguous. If the one advances his forces to the 
frontiers of the other, he gives a juſt and well grounded 
alarm to his neighbour, In ſhort, to ſuppoſe ſuch a 
mixture either probable or poſſible, and that it will ever 
be admitted and maintained in a nation, is to ſuppoſe 
mankind a different order of beings from what they 
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are; or that the gracious OROMASDEs will one day or 
other throw a much larger ſhare of reaſon into the ſcale 
of human nature, than is now laid in the balance, and ſuffer 


it to weigh down the paſſions. 
C. 


LETT HE Rr x0 
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CLEANDER to HyDasPEs. 


F.SCHYLUS (of whom I ſpoke ſo much to thee 
in my laſt *) is ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the three battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platæa. 
In the ſecond of theſe engagements his younger brother 
AMYNIAs commanded a ſquadron of ſhips, and had the 
firſt prize decreed him after the victory. It was to 
the reputation of this man, that A:scayLus owed his 
life. Having been accuſed for ſome bold ſtrokes of 
impiety in one of his tragedies, the Areopagites were 
juſt ready to pronounce ſentence. AmMyNIlas ſtepped 
up to the judges in that inſtant, pulled his arm from 
under his garment, and ſhewed it in the face of the 
court without a hand, that having been loſt, as he de- 
clared, in the ſervice of his country. The merit of the 
ſoldier gained the immediate acquittal of the poet; and 
ASCHYLUsS was aſhamed of being pardoned, not for his 
own virtue, but the valour of his brother. A few 
years after he reſented highly the affront, which had 
been put on him by the judges of the theatre, in per- 
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mitting SOPHOCLES, who had been formerly his ſcholar, 
to carry away the palm in tragedy, at the feſtival, which 
celebrated the recovery of TRHEsEUs's bones. CIMON 
gave his ſanction to this determination; and Eschvlus 
retired from Athens, after his defeat, to Gela in Sicily; 
where he arrived, while king HiERO was building the 


city Ætna. He addreſſed himſelf to his new patrons in 


a play, which bore the name of that town, and was em- 
ployed in prophetically deſcribing the future commerce, 
wealth, and grandeur of the place. As he was walking 
one day in the fields to refreſh himſelf in the air after 
the fatigue of a rehearſal, an eagle with a tortoiſe in its 
claws accidentally flew over his head, and (as the Sicilians 
relate it) ſoaring high with her prey, and wanting ſome 
ſtone whereon to break it, miſtook AscnyLus's bald 
crown for a flint, and threw it down upon him in ſuch a 
manner as daſhed out his brains. THEMISsTOocLES had 
ſuch a regard to his performances, that after the death of 
AsCcHYLus, he contracted with PHRYNICHUS for the re- 
preſentation of ſeveral of them. 


In the mean time SopHocLEs improved his credit 
over all Greece. He was held in eſteem not only as a 
tragic writer, but as a counſellor ; and the higheſt offices 
in the ſtate were ſometimes conferred upon him. I have 
heard him ſpeak of his expedition to Samos in joint com- 
miſſion with PERICLEs; but that great general ſaid of 


him, that in his military capacity (whatever he might be 


in his poetical) he had more perſonal bravery than con- 
duct. PHILEMON has a good ſtory of his being one 
day in company with them in the forum, while they 
continued together in office, and were talking careleſs- 
ly on matters of indifference ; an handſome virgin paſs'd 
by them in the middle of the conference.  SoPHoOCLEs 
took notice of her beauty, and PeRICLEs reproved him 
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ſaying, © a magiſtrate ſhould obſerve continence with his 
« eyes as well as his hands.” Though he is far advanced 


in years, he continues to apply himſelf to his profeſſion 


with an unwearied application. I was myſelf preſent at 
a very extraordinary trial, not many months ago, in 
which he was concerned before the court of Areopa- 
gus. The ſons of SOPHOCLEs deſired the guardianſhip 
of their father's eſtate, as of one, who was grown de- 
lirious, and conſequently no longer able to manage his 
affairs. The old gentleman ſpoke in his own defence 
with a peculiar vivacity and ftrength of underftanding, 
As ſoon as he had cloſed his oration, which fell from 
him with an uncommon flow of natural eloquence and 
grace of pronunciation, he begged leave to read a tra- 
gedy, which he had juſt finiſhed, and would ſpeedily 
offer to the public. It was entitled Otp1evs at Colonos, 
and was deſigned to do honour to his native town. 
He recited it, and then deſired to know, with ſome 
warmth of temper and quickneſs of expreſſion, whether 
that piece was the work of a madman or a fool. The 
judges applauded his wit, diſmiſſed him with the higheſt 
marks of honour, and actually declared his ſons madmen for 
acculing him, | 


EURIPIDEsS, another great maſter in the dramatic art, 
and the rival of AscHYLUs and SOPHOCLES, was brought 
up by his father to exerciſes of ſtrength and activity, 
and deſigned for nothing more than a wreſtler in the 
Olympic games, His inclinations lay another way, and 
he proved a conftant diſciple of ANaxaGoRas in phi- 
loſophy, and of PRopicus in rhetoric. Since that he 
has turned his thoughts to the writing of tragedies, 
and has one happineſs, which men of parts are generally 
ſtrangers to, that of being as remarkable for his induſtry 
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as his genius. During the laſt Athenza I was preſent at 
his Bellerophon, wherein he hath introduced a wicked 
man ſeriouſly preferring lucre to honeſty in a train of 
ſtudied arguments. Though for my own part I was 
ſtruck with an averſion to the character and the ſentiments, 
yet I could not think it right to paſs ſentence on the poet, 
till the cataſtrophe of the piece. The impatient audi- 
_ ence however were riſing up with a kind of Bacchana- 
lian fury, to demoliſh both the play and the actor. 
EvuRIPIDEs came on, and bowed, as if deſirous to 


ſpeak. His requeſt was granted, and he told us, © he 


« could not help obſerving, with a ſecret tranſport, the 
virtue and integrity of that great aſſembly ; and ſhould 
« always endeavour to follow in his particular capacity 
ee the national example,” He added, “ that if they 
« would wait quietly to the end of the tragedy, they would 
« find he had not failed in expreſſing his abhorrence for 
« iniquity, ſince the patron of covetouſneſs would there 
« meet with the puniſhment he deſerved.” SocraTEs 
frequents no plays, but thoſe of EURIP ID ES. I faw 
him in a corner of the theatre on this occaſion ; and 
while the ſoliloquy was reciting, his face ſeemed com- 
poſed into a ſettled deteſtation of the odious panegyric; 
but his features afterwards lighted up again, and he was 
greatly ſatisfied with the ſpirit and behaviour of his 
friend EURIPID ESS. ARCHELAUs king of Macedon had 
heard ſo much of this great poet, that he ſent him an 
invitation to his kingdom. In converſation he told 
EvURIPIDEs, © he ſhould be very proud, if he would com- 
c poſe a tragedy in honour of his character.” To which 
the other replied with great politeneſs, Pray heaven, 
« your majeſty may never be the ſubject of a tragedy !” 
A courtier laughed at him one day for the ſtinking 
of his breath; “If my breath ſtinks, replied he, it is 
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« becauſe ſo many honeſt ſecrets have rotted within 
[C4 me.” 7 ö 


The general opinion of the Athenians on the excel- 
lencies of theſe three competitors ſeems founded in an ex- 
act and impartial review of them. Æsch us is thought 
to want neither ſpirit nor ſublimity, but is cenfured as 
bombaſt and inflated. SoPHOCLEs has united the per- 
fections of art to the graces of nature, and has a juſter 
degree of elevation than his maſter, with more delicacy 
and ſweetneſs. EURIPIDEs is rather fond of elegance 
and tenderneſs, than ſtrength and grandeur ; and has a fine 
way of interſperſing the reflections of morality, without flat- 
tening the dialogue, or relaxing the attention of his audience 
from the main action. 


Comedy had the ſame riſe with tragedy; and though Su- 
SARION and EPICHARMUSs are ſaid to have been the firſt 
inventors of it, yet EupoLis and CRATINus pretend to 


a a ſhare in the merit. The former was ſeventeen years 


of age, when he entered on the theatre, and raiſed his 
credit by abuſing both Cimon and PERICLEs ; but the 
latter honoured CIMON, who was at that time the head 
of the nobility, The libertiniſm of comedy is very 
freely indulged by the impudent poet ARISTOPHANES ; and 
I dare ſay, his ſcandalous licentiouſneſs will at laſt con- 
vince the Athenians of the neceſſity of ſome law to re- 
{train it. It may be ſaid however in favour of tragedy and 
comedy, that each of theſe writings have their reſpective uſe, 
The fate of tyranny and anarchy are laid open in the one, 


and the abſurdities and follies of private life are ridiculed in 
the other. | 


I find it a queſtion, HyDasPes, diſputed among the 
critics of Greece, in which of theſe it is hardeſt to excel; 
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at the ſame time it is univerſally acknowledged, that the 


tragic and comic excellencies are ſo different, that no man 


can ever be ſuperior in both. Wilt thou indulge me, while 
I give thee a reaſon or two on the fide of comedy? The 


firſt and moft natural, which occurs, is, that it is eaſier 


to raiſe our attention by good ſenſe, than to excite our 

laughter by wit. The plot of tragedy is already wrought | 
to our hands by the hiſtorian ; the plot of comedy is derived | 
from the fancy of the poet. The former is converſant in | 


the grave paſlions of public life, ſuch as avarice, ambition, 
and fometimes an heroic love. Theſe are eafily painted, 
becauſe great characters are expoſed to the obſervation 
of all men. The latter chiefly interferes with the work- 
ings of the mind in private life, and the little family- 
intrigues and inconſiſtencies, which occupy ſo conſider- 
able a ſhare of mankind. Theſe are painted with dif- 
ficulty, becauſe to gain a thorough knowledge of them 
requires a very intimate and extenſive acquaintance with 
the world. Our behaviour in public muſt depend on 
ſome virtues and vices, which, though differently blended 
in different conſtitutions, are always the fame, and have 
determined ideas annexed to them. Our behaviour in 
private will depend on the fickleneſs of our temper, 
our levities and humours, which can never be defined, 
and are not only various in various perſons, but are 
hourly jarring and unſettled in the ſame perſon. Theſe 
levities are the chief ingredients in the compoſition of 
comedy, as well as they are in that of mankind; and 
fo flutter between vice and virtue, that they are hard to 
be caught and deſcribed. Tragedy is now carried to a 
degree of perfection, which leaves me no expectation 


from poſterity: but comedy, as by far the moſt difficult, 


will admit of much alteration and improvement. In ſhort 
then, to hit off the paſſions of comedy with nature and 
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propriety, to bring them home toevery man's own buſineſs 
and boſom, is a taſk reſerved for ſome genius in a future 
age, ſince I aſſure thee, no one of the prefent is equal 
to it. 


From Athens. C. 


LET W xee 


GopRyas to CLEAnNDER. From Ecbatana. 


THE account, which thy laſt letters brought of the 
furrender of Mitylene, and the puniſhment inflicted 
on its inhabitants, afforded us a ſtrong picture of the 
temper and politics of the Athenians. And by enliven- 
ing thy narrative of facts with reflections on the mo- 
tives of their conduct, and intermixing particulars of their 
debates and forms of proceeding, thou continueſt to 


recommend thy diligence and addreſs to the ſupreme coun- 
cil. I believe I have already informed thee, that thy 


' diſpatches are conſtantly regiſtered in the archives of the 


empire; and if they are preſerved with that care, of 
which the regular ſeries of our records from the reign 
of Cyrus is a proof, they will tranſmit to lateſt ages 
the memory of a very able and faithful miniſter. The 
king, during the courſe of his glorious reign, has ſhewn 
his grateful ſenfe of his ſervants merits, by rewarding 
them with thoſe treaſures, which under former ones have 
been laviſhed away on the flattering, the ſervile, and the 
corrupted dependants on courts; and thy next remit- 
tances from TERIBAZus will ſhew thee, that thy allow- 
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ance is conſiderably augmented, The courier, whom 
Nic Ax DER ſent to Sparta for further inſtructions, is 
at laſt returned; the anſwer he has brought to our 
propoſals, is drawn up with the true Laconic ſtatelineſs and 
brevity. 


The King, Senate, and Ephori of Sparta to ARTA- 
XERXES, King of Perſia, health. 


WE ſeek thy alliance not unwillingly ; but can do 
nothing to obtain it, which will diſhonour our country in 
the eyes of Greece. Farewel. | 


I treated the agent Nic Ax DER with great reſerve on 
this occaſion, and only expreſſed my ſurprize, that his 
republic could think it equitable, that the whole hazard 
and expence of aſſiſting them ſhould lie on our fide, 
whilſt they were tied down to no particular ſtipulations 
in favour of Perſia. In the courſe of the conference I 
found he endeavoured to diſcover, if we were inclined 
to aſſiſt his ſtate with a ſum of money, on condition it 
ſhould be repaid with intereſt in four years. But J told 
him plainly (as I was ordered) that I looked upon our 
negociation as entirely at an end; and that it was indif- 
ferent to the king, whether he continued here or departed. 
J have not ſeen NicanpER ſince this converſation, 
but I do not hear, he deſigns yet to leave us. I agree 
entirely, CLEANDER, with thy opinion, that tis ill ſucceſs 
alone, which muſt lengthen the monoſyllables of Lace- 
demon. From the intelligence, which thou ſenteſt me 
concerning PYTHON, I took hold of an opportunity he 
gave me of entering into ſome diſcourſe with him. He 
made an application to me in behalf of a eorreſpondent 
of his, an Athenian merchant reſiding at Sidon, who 
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had been impriſoned by the governor for refuſing to 


| ſubmit to an extraordinary tax, which had been laid 


on all foreign commodities. I aſſured him, it had been 
levied without the leaſt authority from hence; and that 
the king would diſclaim the proceeding of his gover- 
nor, by ſending him immediate orders, not only to re- 
leaſe the merchant, and repair the damages he had ſuſtained, 
but to repeal the impoſition. I hinted however to PyTHox, 
that it was inconvenient for the Athenians, not to have 
an ambaſſador here to complain of ſuch violences, when- 
ever they. happened, and to take care of the intereſts 
of the republic at this critical juncture, when they could 
not be ignorant, that the Lacedemonians ſhewed a diſpoſi- 
tion to cultivate an alliance with us to their prejudice. 
PyTHON appeared very attentive to my diſcourſe, and told 
me, that he would not fail to inform his correſpondent of 
the relief he had obtained from the king's juſtice ; and that 


he did not doubt, it would give great ſatisfaction at 
Athens. | 


When thy laſt letters were read before the council of 
Seven, they renewed a diviſion, which has for ſome time 
prevailed amongſt them, and ſpread generally through 
the empire, viz. whether Perſia ſhould immediate! y take 
part in the Peloponneſian war. Some are eager to re- 
venge on one part of the Greeks that diſgrace, which they 
ſuffered from the whole body of them at Salamis and 
Platæa. Others think the empire not ſufficiently re- 
covered from thoſe deep wounds, and are willing to take 
time for conſidering, which part of the Greeks it will be 
our intereſt to ſupport. The younger counſcllors and 
the military men declare for the firſt opinion; and as 
they have formed an high idea of the Spartan bravery, in- 
Cline to their intereſt, The wiſeſt and moſt experienced 
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fatraps, and even thoſe among our officers, who have 
grown old in the fervice, adviſe us to purſue the lat- 
ter ſcheme. The worſt is, that he, whom both his 
_ abilities and integrity render the fitteſt to direct our coun- 
cils, I mean MoAzYzus, declines more and more in 
his health; the conſumptive ſtate of body, under which 
he has laboured for two years, grows daily upon him. No 
air ſuits him but that of the foreſt of Nifa; and I believe 
he will be unable to attend the court in their removal to 
Suſa. | 


I know not, if thou haſt yet been acquainted with 
the remarkable events, which have fallen out within the 
compaſs of a few months in the northern provinces. Se- 
veral complaints having been ſent up againſt AxIAZzus, 
the governor of Sogdiana, he was ordered to repair to 
court forthwith to juſtify his conduct. Inſtead of com- 
plying, he pretended at firſt, that ſicknefs prevented his 
taking fo long a journey; but that he hoped, the re- 
ply he made in writing to the accuſations of his enemies 
would be a ſufficient apology for his behaviour. His de- 
fence was found to be fo evaſive and trifling, that a ſe- 
cond order was fent him by an Aſtanda, to ſet out within 
a day after the receipt of it, if he would net be reckoned 
a criminal; and at the fame time Ocnvs's lieutenant 
in BaCtria, SPITAMENEsS, was commanded to draw to- 
gether a body of troops towards the frofitiers of Sog- 
diana. ARIAZus ſoon diſcovered his criminal intentions; 
he impriſoned the Aſtanda, ſeized the revenues of the 
province, entered into a correſpondence with Oxy ATHREs, 
who had taken refuge at the Scythian court, and broke 
out into an open revolt. By the perſuaſions of the 
latter, TAx1Las the Scythian king was prevaited upon 
to ſend-to the aſſiſtance of AR1azus a body of thirty 
thouſand men, who croſſed the Tanais, and joined him at 
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Gaza. The laws of nations were violated; and our 
ambaſſador ARSANEsS put under arreſt for remonſtrat- 
ing ſtrongly againſt this open infraction of treaties. 
SprPAMENES, without ſtaying for the reinforcements, 


_ which the governors of Parthia and Hyreania were pre- 


paring to ſend him, ventured à battle near Cyropolis. 
He put himſelf at the head of his troops, and puſhed: the 
van of the rebels very rigorouſly ; but receiving a mortal 
wound from a Scythian bow in the beginning of the en- 
2agement, his troops were defeated, and obliged to repaſs 


the Oxus. Affairs on this ſide put on for ſome time a bad 
aſpect; but the over-ruling OROMAS DES would not ſuffer 


the reign of our Great Monarch to be long ſullied with 
the proſperity of a rebel. For the Scythian king being 
killed by a fall from his horſe, as he was hunting, his fon 
CLEOPHAs, who ſucceeded him, not only releaſed our am- 
baſſador, and recalled his forces, but affured us, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, of his reſolution to adhere ſtrictly to 
his alliances with Perſid, and that in purfuance of them 
he had ordered OxvArhRESG to depart his country, 
To deal freely with thee, this fudden turn proceeds not 
ſo much from the natural diſpoſition of the young prince, 
as the influence of his favourite ARGazFEs, who has 
felt the effect of our maſter's liberality. ARIAZus's army, 
diſcouraged by the retreat of the Scythian forces, mutinied 
againſt him; and BEssus, one of his oſficors, had the bold- 
neſs to affalinate him, as he was fleeping | in his tent, and 
ſent up his hund to court, 


I have now 3 the duty of a miniſter, in lay- 
ing before thee the preſent ſtate of our affairs; but I fhould 
ill diſcharge the offices of a friend, if I did not affure thee 
of the continuance! of my regard for thee wy a ſmall ent 

D 2 | 
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of oriental curioſities, which the next ſhip will bring thee 
from Epheſus. 


Thou mayſt likewiſe be ſatisfied, that whenever thou art 
tired of thy hazardous employment, I will exert my utmoſt 
endeavours to procure thee a ſecure and honourable eſtabliſh- 


ment in Perſia. Adieu. h 


P. 


LET THR Meu 


CLEANDER to ORSAMES. From Athens. 


HOW agreeably do your letters, moſt noble Oxsames, 


lead my imagination through all the mazes of Egyp- . 


tian learning! How awful is the form of ſcience con- 
cealed beneath the veil of ſacred rites ! But how rational 
is the delight ſhe gives us, when diveſted of her 
hieroglyphic dreſs, and ſtript of that diſguiſe, which gains 


her the veneration of the ignorant and admiring mul- 
titude ! Upon this principle, the Eleuſinian myſteries 
are calculated to inſpire a reverential curioſity, which 
makes the mind more deeply attentive to thoſe truths, 
the knowledge of which it has with much difficulty 
attained. But why do I talk of truths, when all I can 
tell you is of outward ſhews ? For I have not been ad- 
mitted myſelf to a participation of theſe eeremonies ; and 
yet methinks, if I am not widely miſtaken in'my gueſs, 
whoever is an hearer of the divine SocRATEs cannot 
be entirely ignorant of the doctrines taught in them, 
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though he himſelf has hitherto refuſed the initiation even 
to his diſcredit ; perhaps to avoid a more dangerous ſuſ- 
picion of diſcovering out of treachery, what he has al- 
ready learnt by the inſpiration of an excellent nature. But 
of this hereafter. I imagine you will not be diſpleaſed 
with a particular account of the external ceremonies, of 
which I have lately been a ſpectator. They begin on 
the fifteenth of the month Benj? by a general aſſem- 
bly of the candidates for initiation, who on the ſecond 
purify themſelves in the ſea, and are employed on the 
third in offering ſacrifices of little pomp, and therefore 
not worth deſcribing. The fourth day is diſtinguiſhed by 
a ſolemn proceſſion, in which the holy baſket of Ceres 
is Carried in a conſecrated car, drawn by four milk white 
oxen, whoſe necks and horns are wreathed with gar- 


lands of corn and poppies. They paſs along amidit the 
acclamations of the multitude, who reſound the praiſes 


of CERES; and are followed by a train of beautiful 
young women, repreſenting the companions of PRoOsER- 
PINE. Their garments are gaily embroidered with all 
ſorts of wild flowers; and on their heads they bear the 
myſtic baſkets, which are concealed from every eye be- 
neath long veils of purple. Yet however your curio- 
« ſity may be excited by this concealment, ſaid the young 
„ ALCIBIADES to me, believe me, who am an initiate, 


ce the veils cover nothing half ſo much worth ſeeing, as 


e thoſe faces, to which they give a becoming ſhade.” 
On the fifth evening is commemorated the ſearch of 
ProSERPINE, when CEREs ſnatching with a torch the 
flames of Etna, ran with uncertain ſteps to ſeek her 
daughter. The air is illuminated with the blaze of ten 
thouſand torches, and great is the conteſt, who ſhall 
conſecrate the largeſt to the ſervice of the goddeſs. 
The moſt remarkable of all the ceremonies was that of 
the ſixth day, when the ſtatue of IAcchus the fon of 
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JuPITER and CERxEs is carried in proceſſion from Athens 


to Eleuſis. It ſets out from the Ceramicus, and is accom- 


panied with muſic, ſongs, and ſymphonies of ſounding 
braſs, to which the dancers feet keep time, who as well 
as the ſtatue are crowned with myrtle garlands. Thus 
they uſed to paſs in feſtive pomp along the way from 
thence called ſacred, and after reſting twice enter Eleuſis 
by the myſtic gate; but ever ſince the beginning of the 
war they have been forced to conduct their proeeſſion by 
water. The fea is almoſt covered with the multitudes 
of ſhining veſſels, which are ready to convey the joyful 
| crowds, who are received at Eleuſis in a magnificent tem- 

ple, capable of containing with eaſe more than thirty 
thouſand perſons. The loud notes of the trumpets and 
clarions are reflected with a fofter echo from the waves; 
and with theſe the ſacred bards join hymns of praiſe 
to Ceres, PROSERPINE, and Taccyuus. The dancers 
with a nimble bound ſkip from one bark to another, and 


with a thouſand antic geſtures expreſs their mimic rap- 


tures. I followed in the crowd of boats with SocRaTEs 
and ALCIBIADES. Of the three remaining days that pre- 
cede the initiation, the firſt is paſt in games, wherein the 
victors are rewarded with a meaſure of barley, that grain 
being firſt ſown in Eleuſis; the next in admitting perſons 
to the inititation of the lefler myſteries; and the laſt is 
called Plemochoai, from a libation made out of two 
earthen veſſels placed towards the eaft and weft, which 
after the repetition of certain words are thrown down, 
and their wine ſpilt upon the earth. And here what are 
properly called the myſteries begin: the happy initiates 
are conducted by the hierophant, who has attended them 
through all the ceremonies from the very firſt day, 
into the temple of CERES, and the impenetrable gates 
of fecrecy are ſhut againſt the profane. For a ftranger, 
though but by accident, to be preſent at theſe fecret rites 
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is inevitable death; for an initiate to reveal them, 
death with infamy. Thus far however may be innocently 
known of them, that beſides the hierophant, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs through life it is to preſide at them, they are at- 
tended by five public officers, the chief of whom is one 
of the archons, bears the title of king, and the day fol- 


Jowing the myſteries has the care of aſſembling the 


ſenate, to take notice of any irregularities, that have been 
committed there. The other four are choſen by the peo- 
ple, and called curators. The hierophant or myſtagogue 
has alſo three aſſiſtants of an higher and ten of a lower 
rank, who are chiefly employed about the ſacrifices. 
Beyond this we know little but from conjecture; but 
thus much all the conjectures that J have ever heard, 
agree in, that the ſecret of theſe myſteries cannot confiſt 
in ſhews alone, in vifions, in frightful noiſes, and ap- 
pearances, calculated to aftonifh women and children in- 
deed, but little capable of anſwering the raiſed expectations 


of the brave and wiſe, who all are ambitious of being 


admitted to them. Even in the leſſer myſteries many doc- 
trines are inculcated of the higheſt importance, and 
conducive to virtue; yet theſe are but a preparation for 
the greater, and to them no one is admitted, whoſe cha- 
rafter is blemiſhed with any crime. On this initiation 
are ſuppoſed to depend the favour of the gods and the 
happineſs of a future ftate. Shall we ſuppoſe then, that 
this degree of happineſs and merit is attained by merely 
beholding a number of ſtrange ceremonies, by attend- 
ing to the ſounds of ſolemn muſic, by being in a blaze 
of light, and on a ſudden in total darkneſs, by anſwering 
a few queſtions of courſe aſked by the hierophant about 
their previous preparations? Or is it by liſtening to a 


| facred doctrine, that ſhall unfold the ſublimeſt truths of re- 


ligion, by clearing from their minds the miſts of vulgar 
prejudice, and forming in them juſt notions of the deity, 
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the one ſupreme director of the world, ſuch as he is 
adored in Perſia, ſuch as he is taught in the more pub- 
lic Cretan myſteries, whence that people pretend theſe 
and all others to be derived. Such doctrines as theſe are 
thought to require the cloſeſt ſecrecy, as being too oppo- 
fite to a uſeful popular belief, Such doctrines as theſe 
deſerve indeed the pomp, with which theſe myſteries. are 
introduced, as thoſe of all other the moſt venerable, as thoſe 
of all others the moſt important, as thoſe which alone can 
open the mind to true knowledge, and give a juſt and 
conſtant principle of action. Whether this be the myſ- 
tery revealed to the initiates or not, let us rejoice, who are 
in poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable knowledge; and if we con- 
duct our lives in a manner ſuitable to it, we need not be 
perplexed by thoſe fears, with which many are terrified 
into the initiation, that merely wanting the name of initiates 
ſhall condemn us to eternal wretchedneſs; or indeed that 
thoſe, who have only the name of it, ſhall claim any ſuperi- 
ority over us in the juſt determinations of a future ſtate, 
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SMERDIS to CLEANDER. 


OROMASDES has eſtabliſhed the throne of Perſia to 


maintain our religion above the contempt and infolence of 


| idolaters, who do not like the complexion of our barbarous 


and inhoſpitable faith, which, ſay they, excludes the gods 
themſelves from our cities, and denies them an habitation 


amongſt us, 


Should Perſia yield to a foreign maſter, the peculiarity 
of our religion would add weight to our chains ; as the 
wretched Jews meet with little compaſſion, and are 
thought not ſufficiently humbled, while they refuſe to 
comply with the worſhip of their conquerors. This 
people are well known in the eaſt for their ſufferings and 
inflexible adherence to their religion; for what kingdom 
has not numerous families of them, the marks of their 
ancient bondage? Though they are ſo induſtrious to rein- 


ſtate their nation, like a trunk torn up by the violence 
of a hurricane, in its parent foil, it thrives but a while, 
and extends its branches only to he lopped and ſcattered 


by the ſword of a new maſter. The holieſt of the Magi 


does not more reverently admit the divine preſence 


amongſt them, than this people, which they do not pre- 
ſume to circumſcribe by the works of their own hands, 


nor venture to repreſent any otherwiſe than by a dazzling 


glory, an inacceſſible brightneſs, which they aſlert ſome 
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time to have been given as a ſenſible mark of the Deity's 
preſence ; but that the moſt intimate knowledge of God 
is the divine irradiation upon the minds of prophets and 
holy men. They are perſuaded of the exiſtence of ſome evil 
genii, which are at leaſt coeval with the world, and the dan- 


gerous enemies of mankind. They think it no ſtain to marry 


amongſt their own kindred ; and they honour a prophet as 
the meſſenger of heaven. The fimilitude which all this 
bears to the wiſdom of the Magi, is the reaſon the 
Jews find their condition very tolerable under a Perſian 
yoke. Cyrus himſelf, when he reduced the pride of 
Babylon, treated them favourably, becauſe he found 
them retaining ſuch venerable doctrines. XERxRSs burnt 


the temples of Greece, but permitted them to rebuild 


their places of worſhip. Certainly, CLEanDER, pure 
religion was once univerſal; and mankind received truth 
from the ſame ſource, whence they derived their being. 
For this ancient people maintain many uncorrupted 
traditions, which no change of fortune has ever been able 
to extort from them. ZAnoc is one of theſe, a perſon 
of no mean credit at the court. Upon aſking him, 
on what grounds his countrymen juſtified their tena- 
cious regard for their religious rites ; becauſe ſaid he, 
they were divinely communicated ; and (what is much 
more difficult to ſupport without evidence) heaven has 
not altogether broke off the intercourſe with us, but at 
certain periods honours fome holy man with the know- 
ledge of its will, who firſt gains our credit by ſome nota- 
ble inſtance of power, and then confirms us in our re- 
ligion. Our princes hear his rebukes with decency, and 
fubmit to his commands with meekneſs, They do not 
profeſs to make war nor conclude peace by their own 
ſtrength or counſel, nor dare they aſſume the honours of 
ſucceſs; they are but ſecond in the ſtate, for God is the 
ſovereign. So long as we acknowledge this, we have a 
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conſtant and happy teſtimony of the truth of it; our 
ſeaſons are ever temperate, our flocks multiply, our 
vintage never fails, ſucceſs attends our arms, and our 
princes rule with wiſdom. Zapoc, ſaid I, you forget 
yourſelf, and your fancy carries you back to thoſe early 
times, when man's innocence fitted him for the converſe 
of heavenly genii, who were the vicegerents of God, 
and openly interpoſed in the adminiſtration of human 
affairs. But there are now no footſteps in the world 
of that happy ſtate, and the miſerable viciffitudes of your 
nation leave the leaſt room for expecting to find any 
there. I do not, replied he, pretend to exempt our na- 
tion from the ills of life; no, we are liable to the greateſt ; 
for obſerve the equality of providence, which proportions 
our duty to our advantages. We are enjoined an hard tafk 
for our high privileges, no leſs than humility in the en- 
joyment of them; a conſtant acknowledgment of a pre- 
carious dependance, when we ſeem to be above the 
ftroke of adverſity. As God is the diſpoſer of our affairs, 
he will not permit the aid and devices of men to ſhare 
in the honour. We are forbid therefore to think our- 
ſelves at all acceffary to our happineſs, either by induſ- 
try in peace, or conduct and proweſs in the field. To 
reckon up the national forces, and keep exact liſts of the 
ſoldiery, is laudable œconomy in other ſtates: in us it 
were a criminal oſtentation, and reliance on human aid, 
(which we profeſs not to confide in) and has ſometimes 
been followed by a national calamity. Much leſs ſhould 
we be tolerated in a defection from the divine worſhip, 
or the vile indignity of ſetting up an idol in our hearts, 
as his competitor, who has no equal, and will bear 
no compariſon; who calls himſelf jealous of a rival, a 
term not more affectionate than terrible to his worſhip- 
pers, 
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Nou, continued he, you ſee the tenure of our happi- 
neſs, and will ceaſe to wonder at our frequent fall from 
it, ſince it depends on the ſteadineſs of the human mind, 
and our perſeverance in a national fidelity. Alas! peace 
and affluence eaſily corrupt the heart, and introduce an 
inſenſibility of dependance. We, like other nations, 
ſoon boaſt of our atchievements, ſtrenghen ourſelves with 
allies, court foreign marriages, (which are forbidden 
by the law) and in complacence to our new alliances, 
agree with thoſe nations in their forms of worſhip. "Theſe 
are the gates, that let in plague, famine, and ſlavery 
upon us, and render us the ſcorn of nations, who up- 
braid us with not having a knowledge of the true God, 
or (what is indeed the caſe) not having virtue enough 
to deſerve his protection. Zapoc, ſaid I, you ſurprize 
me much in accuſing your nation of levity in religious 
duties, fince you are known to offend in the other extreme; 
and will not even in captivity be prevailed upon to ne- 
glect thoſe ceremonies, which render you obnoxious. 
You fay true, replied he, for captivity renders the mind 
ſober and conſiderate, and the moſt cruel tyrant is often 
unable to extort an unworthy confeſſion from us. But 
ſurely you are not at a loſs to find the difficulty there 
is in making ſo nice a duty, as is required of us, compa- 
tible with the wantonneſs of proſperity. The ways of 
providence, ſaid I, are not to be pronounced upon with 
peremptorineſs. I will not pretend to ſay, that its dealings 
are the ſame with all nations; but is it poſſible, that truths 
of importance ſhould be confined in the cuſtody of an 
obſcure people, within the bounds of Paleſtine? We 
are not, returned he, an obſcure people; our very 
misfortunes have prevented that; or if we were, perhaps 
obſcurity and privacy may be leſs corrupt guardians to 
treaſures of this kind than the refined polities of large em- 
pires. Deſpiſe not our weakneſs, SMERDI1s ; like private 
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men, ſtates have their viciſſitudes; we are till a diſtinct 
people, and are continued (fo we preſume) for greater 
ends than the preſent meanneſs of our condition pro- 
miſes. Great princes have ſat on the throne of Paleſtine, 
and a greater ſtill may ariſe, who, like your Cyrus, ſhall 
vanquiſh the nations of the earth with irreſiſtible controul, 
and retrieve the honours of an ancient people, who can 
not only fairly trace their anceſtry up to thoſe holy pa- 
triarchs, whom heaven deigned to ſpare at the general 
flood; but paſs that common boundary to the annals of 
other nations, and deduce our origin from the common fa- 
ther of the human race. 


Our diſcourſe was much longer; and Z Apoc's honeſt 
zeal for his religion and nation accompanied him through 
the whole, conducted, not without ſome appearance of 
reaſon, but not ſo much but that I ſaid to myſelf at parting, 
Good Heaven! what a bleſſing is hope, which is ſo hard 
to be extinguiſhed in the human breaſt ! Tt is a ſpark that 
lives, where there appears no fuel for its ſupport. This 
people in ſlavery keep proſperity in view, and (by what 1 
can diſcern) indulge their imagination with victories to 
come, and an extended empire in diſtant ages. | 


From Balch. Fon H. 
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CLEANDER to GOBRYAs. From Athens. 


THE ſuperiority of the Athenian naval force, if right- | | 


ly managed, muſt turn the balance of war in their fa- 
your, as (not to put thee in mind of other inſtances) 
. ſufficiently appears from the iſſue of the Corcyrean trou- 
bles. The conteſts between the Ariftocratical and 
Democratical factions there roſe to ſuch a height, that 
much blood was ſpilt during the violence of the tumults, 


in which the people had for the moſt part the advan- : | 


tage. The party of Oligarchiſts being apprehenſive, 
that their enemies would take poſſeſſion of fome poſts 
very incommodious for them, in a fit of rage and diſpair 
fet fire to the buildings round the forum and harbour, 
Great quantities of merchandize and other rich effects 
were conſumed in the flames, which fpread ſo wide, 
that if the wind had not been contrary, the whole city 
muſt have been burnt to the ground. The day after this 


diſorder NICOsTRATUS arrived with the Athenian ſqua- 


dron from Naupactus, and ſoon compoſed matters to the 
advantage of his party. The others were diſarmed, obliged 
to deliver up hoſtages, and four hundred of the chief 
amongſt them confined in the temple of Juno. Within 
four or five days after the Peloponneſian fleet, conſiſting 
of fifty ſail, commanded by ALcipas and BRasIDaAs, 
came in fight of the iſland. The united ſquadrons of 
the Corcyreans and Athenians went out to meet them, 
and began an engagement, which laſted till night. The 
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former, who had a diviſion amongſt their ſeamen, and 
brought up but few gallies to fight at a time, were put 
in great diforder; but the latter behaved with ſuch gal- 
lantry, that though they had only 12 ſhips, they funk one 
of the enemy's, and ſecured the retreat of the Corcy- 
reans. The confuſion was ſo great within the city, that 
had the Peloponneſians followed the advice of BRASIDAs, 
and attacked it directly, they would in all probability 
have been maſters of it before morning ; but they con- 
tented themſelves with landing troops, and ravaging the 
country. This gave the Corcyreans time to recover from 
their ſurprize, and take the proper precautions with re- 
gard to the Ariſtocratical party, who meditated a ſe- 
cond riſing. The arrival of an Athenian fleet of ſixty. 


fail obliged ALcipas to reimbark, and retire into port 


with no ſmall precipitation, leaving the ſea open to the 
enemy. The Corcyreans, elated with theſe powerful ſuc- 
cours, were determined to take a complete revenge upon 
the adverſe party, and proceeded againſt them with the 
moſt bloody and mercileſs ſeverities, infomuch that in the 
ſpace of ſeven days they extirpated almoſt all the Ariſto- 
eratical faction. Fifty of the richeſt citizens were put 
to death, according to the forms of law. The others 
were privately aſſaſſinated by their creditors or murdered 
at the altars, whither they fled for refuge. A large number 
of theſe unfortunate men, it is ſaid, were ſhut up and 
ſtarved in the temple of Bacchus. This is the conclu- 
ſon, noble ſeribe, of the Corcyrean ſedition, which for 
the time it laſted was as violent as any recorded in hiſtory. 
Tt is obferved to have been the firſt, which has broke 
out in this war, founded on the different principles of the 
Athenian and Lacedemonian governments ; but from the 
animoſities which the cruelty wherewith it has been 
carried on muſt occaſion through all the Grecian ſtates, 


it is conjectured, that it will not be the laſt. The 
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Athenians triumph greatly in their good fortune, and ſay 


the Peloponneſians have behaved in this affair with that 


irreſolution and inexperience, which accompany all their 


naval operations. They imagine, that the ſucceſs with 


which in the ſame year they have quelled the revolt of 
two conſiderable iſlands, ſecures to them the fidelity of 
their allies, whom ſuch ſtriking inſtances muſt convince, 


that the Lacedemonian power cannot yet protect them 


from the weight of Athenian reſentment. The grave and 
pious, with whom I converſe, find their joy greatly abated 
on this occaſion by the fatal conſequences which they ap- 
prehend from theſe unhappy diviſions, as a general diſre- 
gard to public faith, and a total ſubverſion of humanity and 
religion in the intercourſe between the Grecian ſtates. 


The Athenians have this day decreed an aſſiſtance of 
twenty gallies to the Leontines, a people of Sicily of Ionian 
extract, who are at war with the Syracuſians, The 
chief of the Leontine embaſſy is GorRG1as, a celebrated 
orator, whoſe eloquence has had great weight in the 
aſſemblies. It is of a new and peculiar kind, abounding 
in frequent flouriſhes of fancy, and metaphorical alluſions. 
He has many admirers here. For my own part, I think 


the ſtyle of his orations is rather ſtiff and affected, than 


perſuaſive and elegant, and owes its chief graces to 


novelty. Gon As, beſides acquiring the reputation of | 


an able negotiator, has conſiderably improved his fortunes 
by his Athenian embaſſy. The whole city reſort to hear 


his rhetorical lectures, and he receives as a gratuity from 


every diſciple, who attends them, no leſs than an hundred 
minz. Though the Athenians in the decree pretend, 
that their ancient alliance and relation to the Leontines 
are the reaſons which induce them to ſend theſe ſuccours, 
thou mayſt eaſily imagine they are not the principal ones. 
The real intentions of this ſtate are to prevent the ſupplies 
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of corn which their enemies receive from Sicily, and by 
degrees to get footing there. I know very well, that the 
fertility and riches of the iſland, its command of the ſeas, 
and the ſhort paſſage from thence to Italy have long 
rendered it the object of ambition to the moſt enterpriz- 
ing politicians. During the adminiſtration of PERICLEs 


there were ſchemes formed to ſeize upon ſome part of Sicily 


but that great miniſter always diſcouraged them, and told 
thoſe who adviſed it, that the republic was not powerful 
enough to undertake an expedition, which beſides its own 
difficulties would infallibly draw upon them the arms of 
all Greece, 


The preſent rulers, bolder but leſs prudent than PERI- 
CLES, have not (as far as I can learn) laid theſe views aſide, 
and therefore gladly embrace the opportunity, with which 
the Leontines furniſh them, to introduce Athenian forces 
into Sicily, 


Thy converſation with PYTHON, noble ſcribe, was ex- 
tremely well timed ; and the relief, which the juſtice of our 
monarch afforded to the merchants at Sidon, has given very 
favourable impreſſions of the Perſian court, They talk of 
ſending thither an embaſſy of ſome of their principal citi- 
Zens. In the mean time a commiſſion has been diſpatched 
to PYTHON to manage their affairs with the Great King, 
as an agent from Athens, Adieu. 


P, 
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OraAxks, chief architect and ſuperintendant of the royal 
palaces, to CLEAN DER. 


J have feen thy curioſities in the palace of MRGA- 


BVZ Us, which he has ſo ranged in his ſplendid apart- 
ments, as to ſhew at once his taſte and value for them. 
I am perſuaded, that an affectation of this ſort of ſcience, 
as it is pretty general in Athens, inſtead of adding or- 
naments to ſociety, muſt fill it with ridiculcus characters. 
For if I underſtand thy ingenious comment upon thoſe 
pieces of art, to judge of ſculpture and painting, and be 
pleaſed with them on good grounds, a man ſhould be 
acquainted with nature and the paſſions ; ſhould know how 
a baſe, an honeſt, or a great mind would actuate the body 
in different circumſtances ; in ſhort, ſhould be both an ab- 
ſtract moraliſt, and a practical obſerver of human life. I 
do not wonder, that thou, CLEANDER, ſhouldft add this to 
the number of thy accompliſhments ; but I think few have 
the previous qualifications for it. 


In return for my entertainment, I will acquaint thee 
with ſome natural curioſities, which have lately engaged 
the attention of the Magi. One of them, PaTiziTHEs 
by name, has been at great pains in the collection, 
and has formed an extraordinary hypotheſis thereon. 
He thinks, he is hereby enabled to prove not only 
the ancient deluge, but other revolutions in the earth 


. * * 
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of a more permanent effect. This collection is lodged 
in a neat room, at one end of the ſchools of juſtice, 
where the ſons of the Magi hold their daily diſputes, 
Upon my entrance PATIZITHEsS opened the drawers of 
his cabinets, and expoſed to view great number of ſea-ſhells 
of ſuch variety, as are ſcarce to be ſeen on the ſtrand, 
when a furious tide has driven them from the bed of the 
ocean. My attention was raiſed by the ſight, when PaTt- 
ZITHES begun, ſaying, All nations have ſome tradition of 
a terrible flood, which deform'd the face of the earth, 
and brought ſuch deſolation upon our race, as to leave 
but a ſingle family to re-people it. This was the great 
triumph of ARIMANIUs ; he thought, when he was per- 
mitted to confound the elements, to mix air, earth, and 
water, and extinguiſh every ſpark of terreſtrial fire; that 
he had renewed chaos and his ancient dominion over na- 
ture. But he ſoon ſaw order reftored ; and now no foot- 
ſteps remain of that hideous devaſtation, but ſuch as you 
ſee before you, a ſufficient monument indeed of its truth 
to all future ages. Theſe ſhells were gathered from 
different countries far from the ſea; ſome of them 
formed parts of a rock; others were incloſed in a leſs 
denſe coherent matter; ſome were near the ſummit of 


mountains ; others many fathoms below the ſurface of the 


vales. The flat country of Babylonia and Egypt, the 
rocks of Arabia and Perſia, and that chain of hills, which 
runs from the Tanais towards the Caſpian ſea, contributed 
to enrich theſe cabinets. But, ſaid I, there is room to 
doubt of their antiquity; for how could things of ſa 
periſhable a nature be preſerved through ſo many ages? 
Becauſe, ſaid PATIZITHEs, they have been incloſed in 
the bowels of the earth, and were better guarded againſt 


the effects of time, than the bodies of the ancient Ægyp- 


tians in a caſe of aſphaltus. Here, ſays he, abſerve that 
E 2 | 
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ſhell, which ſo nearly reſembles a cone; it was lately 
found on breaking a piece of marble, which made part 
of a great pyramid in the lake Mœris. Which there- 
fore do you judge to be of greater antiquity, that ancient 
pyramid, or the ſhell you have in your hands ? Doubt- 
leſs, ſaid I, you'll fay the ſhell, becauſe the materials 
muſt be older than the building. But, continued I, do 
you then ſuppoſe this ſhell to be coeval with the 
rocks? Not only ſo, ſays he, but prior to them, as I will 
ſatisfy you immediately. Upon which he broke the ſhell, 
and continued his lecture in the following manner. The 
contents, ſaid he, you ſee are a piece of Egyptian 
marble: now if you pleaſe to compare the marble with the 
ſhell its caſe, you find they exactly tally. No ſculptor 
on earth could fo nicely have fitted the protuberances of 
one to the cavities of the other. There is an exact ſimi- 
litude in the lines of each, though almoſt numberleſs, and 
ſome of them ſcarce diſcernible to the eye. This ſtone, 
therefore, which is now ſo firm and ſolid, was once 
not ſo, but in a fluid ſtate, and received its impreſſion 
from the ſhell. I am fatisfied, faid I, this cannot be the 
effect of art: but the notion of fluidity and the parts 
of a rock ſeem to be at a great diſtance; and I would 
rather continue in ſuſpenſe, than fit down with ſuch an 
hypotheſis. There is greater difficulty in ſuppoſing this 
than the thing you would prove by it. I can more eaſily 
believe there has been a deluge, than that it ſhould be 
able to ſoften rocks, and bring them to a ſtate of dif- 
ſolution ; which is what you ſeem to aim at. Have pa- 
tience, ſays he, and I will be more explicit on the ſub- 
jet, You know, that ſome of the ancient pillars and 


obeliſks at Thebes, Memphis, and Babylon, are thougnt 


by the judicious to be nothing more than a cement or com- 
poſition, becauſe no quarry can be found that bears any 
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reſemblance to them; and our modern builders have va- 


riety of ſuch cements, as from a fluid ſtate come to a 
firm conſiſtency, when the ſuperfluous moiſture is car- 
ried off by the warm air and fun. Now why ſhould we 
deny the ſame privilege to nature? When the mighty 
flood ſwept over the face of the earth, and ploughed up 
the looſe ſoil, the mouldering clays, and chalks, and in- 
finite variety of materials, the ancient rocks were waſhed 
at their very roots, their foundations were opened, and 
{as a rocky promontory undermined by the ſea breaks off 
from the continent, and is ſunk for ever in the abyſs) 
having no ſteadfaſtneſs they reel'd from their places, and 
their weight bore them towards the centre, where they lie 
for ever beyond the reach of adventrous mortals. The 
blended materials thrown up in promiſcuous heaps by 
the waves, covered them; and as the waters ſubſided, 
cemented together more cloſely; and as the parts were 
nearer akin, they cohered, and formed bodies of dif- 
ferent firmneſs and ſolidity. I do not therefore require 
of you to beheve, that the ancient rocks and compact 
bodies were diſſolved, but that many new ones were 
formed by the deluge, which had incloſed the ſpoils of 
the ſea within them. If you can admit this account, 
you will eaſily find a ſolution for every thing that lies 
before you; if not, they are attended with inſuperable 
difficulties. What other rational account will you give 
of that ſhell of a nautilus, which was found buried in 


a ſtratum of a piceous ſubſtance below the bed of the 
river Arbis, when ARTAXERXEs commanded a bridge 


to be built over it ? Or thoſe teeth and part of the Jaw- 


bone of a monſtrous ſhark, which were dug from the 


ſame quarry, that ſupplied the eunuch Bacorazes in 
building his magnificent palace ? This large drawer is 
filled with curioſities from a bed of chalk fifty cubits 
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below the ſurface of the earth. Theſe ſmall chalky 
maſſes are full of the little bones and teeth of fiſhes, and 
many ſhells of the moſt delicate texture, and great variety 
of ſhape and colour; for neither the form nor colour is in- 
jured by the ſoftneſs of the ſtratum they fortunately fell into. 
J was much pleaſed with the fight of theſe, and begun to 
handle them too roughly, as I perceived by my friend's 
countenance, who turned as pale, as if I had defiled 
the elements. Upon which I reſtrained my curioſity 
within the bounds agreeable to him. He next bid me 
obſerve ſome ſtones, which retained impreſſions from 
fiſhes, which, ſays he, have long ſince been wafted 
away, becauſe of their tender ſubſtance ; but the im- 
prefions remain not only of the head, fins, and tail, 
but the very ſcales; and in ſome you may perceive a 
glofly gold colour received from the body of the fiſh. 


Here is one ſo entire, you may diſtinguiſh it to be a river 


perch. 


Pray, faid I, in this general confuſion, which you ſup- 
poſe, might one not expect to find ſome products of 
the land as well as the ſea preſerved in the ſtrata of the 
earth? Yes, replied he, there are ſome horns of deer, 
that were found in a moraſs at a very conſiderable depth. 
Here is a beak of the Egyptian Ibis, and ſome teeth 
of monkeys, now no where but in Ethiopia, which 
were found in the heart of a mountain near the Araxes; 
and all thoſe nuts and almonds, which you ſee, were dug 
from under the roots of ancient cedars in mount Liba- 
nus, when the Tyrians expected to find rich mines in its 
bowels. Thoſe ſhattered and decayed bones were ga- 
thered from different depths of the earth, where it had 
never before been opened. Here, ſays he, are ſome maſſes 
of a very compact marble, but only uſed in covering 
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houſes, becauſe upon a ſtroke it is apt to ſhiver into 
thin plates; for many vegetables were buried in the 
ſtratum, and prevented its cementing ſo cloſely in thoſe 
parts. Upon which he ſplit it very dexterouſly, and now, 
fays he, you may fee the broad leaves of the Ægyptian 
papyrus lying flat, and parallel one to another, as you 


may have obſerved them after the Nile is abated, and 


has left thoſe plants clogged with mud, and all inclin- 
ing the ſame way with the direction of the ftream. I 
could ſhew you many maſles, that are filled with fern, the 
common -produce of dry and barren grounds; fome with 
myrtle, box, and many other vegetables. But pray take 
notice of two pieces of iron ſtone, each about a foot 
ſquare, and of a flat ſurface : a ſort of net work is deep- 


ly impreſs'd on the whole ſurface of one, on the other the 


ſame work is in a ſort of relief; they differ no otherwiſe 
than the ſeal and the wax, for they once adhered together 
in the ſame maſs. I took up a ſtone, which ſeem'd 
unworthy a place in his cabinets, and obſerv'd to him, 
that it was uſed in the moſt ordinary buildings. You 
are right, replied he, there is no commoner material ; 
and the more I wonder it has not been taken notice of, for 
it is made up almoſt entirely of ſmall ſhells. Place it in a 
convenient light, and you will ſee them of a thouſand 
different ſhapes. The buildings of Suſa, and, I doubt not, 
all the cities of the world are full of the exuviæ of 
fiſhes. This is no extravagant thing to ſay, if we con- 
ſider the vaſt ſhoals, that muſt have been poured out of 
the boſom of the deep, which not only contains the 
ſhells of the preſent race, but probably thoſe of ſeveral 
preceding ages, ſince they ſeem not to be of a very 
periſhable nature. I will add a piece of advice to thee, 
OrAxEs, who art employed by ARTAXERXES in raiſing 
monuments to his honour, that, when thou buildeſt for 


2 
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poſterity, thou chuſe the moſt ſimple materials; for the 
veins and colouring of marbles are chiefly owing to vege- 


tables and the exuviæ of animals interſperſed in the origi- 
nal ſtrata, or ſome mixture of heterogeneous bodies, which 
ſeldom cement well together, and therefore yield ſooner 
to the attacks of time. I thanked PaT1zITHEs for his 
advice, and the new ſcene he had opened to me. I told 
him, I was not one of thoſe, who doubted the reality of a 
deluge ; but I did not imagine nature would have ſupplied 
any arguments for it: ſhe exhibits every where beauty and 
order, but is cautious of ſhewing her deformities. Thou, 
my friend, haſt penetrated into her arcana, and bringeſt 
to light what ſhe would have concealed. Thou diſco- 
vereſt how ſhamefully ſhe was diſturbed by the deſtroyer 
ARIMANIUs, who diſſolved her laws, and ſet her at vari- 


ance with herſelf, | 
H . 
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N 


CLEANDER to GoBRYas. 


AS I am ſenſible my public diſpatches are always 
read before the council of ſeven, and afterwards regiſ- 
tered in the archives; I would not in them mention 
an affair, which gives me ſome uneaſineſs, and which I 
intend only for thy knowledge. My brother Hipeias 
encloſed in his laſt packet the following ſentence out of 
a letter from HyDasPeEs the chamberlain to him. 
« Tell CLEANDER, his merit has raiſed him many ene- 
« mies, who endeavour to ſupplant him in the favour of 
« the miniſters. The practices of the great are buſy 


( zoainſt him. I have not at preſent time to write more.“ 


My friends have ſent me no advices of this nature; and 
yet the myſterious brevity of this paragraph ſtrangely 
confounds me. I know not any of the courtiers, to 
whom I ever gave the leaſt ground of offence; at the 
ſame time I cannot underſtand the conduct of TERIB A- 
zus the treaſurer. He has never once wrote to me ſince 
I reſided at Athens, though he made me large promiſes of 
friendſhip before I left Ecbatana; and for this laſt year I 
have never received a ſingle mina of my appointments. 
If the former liberalities of MROABVYZus and thy ſelf 


had not ſupported me, I ſhould have been reduced to great 
diſtreſs, 


Next to the protection of ORoMasDEs, generous Go- 
FRYAS, I depend upon thine, Thou wert never yet 
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known to diſappoint the meaneſt of thy dependants. ] 
will therefore reſt aſſured, that thou wilt not ſuffer a friend 
to be run down by court- faction, who may venture to fay, 
that he has not been uſeleſs to the country which 05 


him. Adieu. 


From Athens. 8 


LO © 


OrsamMEs to CLEANDER. 


I have in a former letter obſerved to thee, CLean- 
DER, that the peculiar regard, which the Ægyptians ſhew 
to the remains of their deceaſed friends, proceeded upon 
a perſuaſion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after its ſeparation 
from the body; an opinion, which has fo generally ob- 
tained in all nations of the world, that one may with 
better reaſon conclude it is inherent in the human foul 
from a conſciouſneſs of its own immortality, than that 
it was diſcovered firſt by the Egyptians, and derived 
by them to the reſt of mankind. But however that be, 
they doubtleſs were the firſt, who accommodated this 
doctrine to the groſs conceptions of the vulgar ; and this 
gave riſe to the ſuperſtitious repreſentations in their fu- 
neral ſolemnities, which are performed near Memphis in 
a large parcel of ground ſet apart for that purpoſe, and 
called the territory of the dead. * It conſiſts of ſeveral 
large and pleaſant meadows, encompaſſed with groves of 
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lotus and ſweet canes, and watered with many clear 
rivulets and fountains from the ſerpentine windings of 
the Nile. But the dead are not admitted, nor ſuppoſed 
to be admitted to this place, until they have paſſed the 
ſolemn tribunal, to which they are conveyed in a boat 
acroſs a great lake called Acheruſia. Before the coſhn 
is put aboard, any perſon is at liberty by the law to 
accuſe the dead; and if it can be proved, that the deceaſed 
led a wicked life, then the judges appointed for that 
purpoſe give ſentence, and the body 1s refuſed an honour- 
able burial. If no informer appears, or the informa- 
tion is proved falſe, all the kindred of the deceaſed leave 
off mourning, and begin to ſet forth his praiſes, and 
recount the virtues, wherein he excelled, invoking the 
infernal deities to receive him into the ſociety of the 
juſt. On one fide of the lake is the temple of the infer- 
nal HECATE, and the gates of CocyTus and LETHE 
made faſt with brazen bars; on the other the pleaſant 
iſlands and meadows before mentioned, where thoſe, who 
are abſolved at this tribunal, have a right to be interred, 


if their friends defire it; but whether their bodies are 


depoſited there or not, they repreſent the calm, or happy 
tate, into which ſuch perſons are received in the Amen- 
thes or inviſible region of departed ſouls. I have already 
hinted to you, that their doctrine of the ſoul's immor- 
tality is blended with that of its ſucceſſive revolution 
through different bodies. * The Amenthes therefore, 
or their name for the inviſible region, fignifies a place, 
that receives the ſouls, and ſends them back again. In 
that ſtate the good after their removal from the body 
are ſuppoſed to be in a quiet and unruffled ſituation. 
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* But it is not till after they have paſſed through their 
ſeveral ſucceſſive revolutions, and have returned again 
into the human body, and not till after a ſecond ſeparation 
from it, that they are ſuppoſed to paſs into an happy ſtate, 
if they have acted their part virtuouſly in this the e- 
cond time as they did before. But the notion of the 
ſoul's tranſmigrating through various kinds of bodies, I 
have reaſon to think, was a later improvement of their 
philoſophy; and I conceive the more ancient doctrine to 
have been rather this, viz. that they ſhould return again 
to act their part in an human body at the great mun- 
dane revolution. When in our way to the Labyrinth 
we ſtopped to ſurvey the three great pyramids, that 
ſtand between Memphis and Arſinoe, it was impoſſible 
not to reflect, upon what principle they could be erected, 
They might perhaps be contrived for other purpoſes of 
their religion beſides the intombing of the dead : but how- 
ever that be, *tis certain the founders of them intended 
their remains ſhould be depoſited therein. A deſire in- 
deed of perpetuating their names by ſome laſting monu- 
ments might be natural to the Ægyptian kings, as well 
as thoſe of other nations; yet *tis peculiar to Ægpyt to 
boaſt of a more expenſive magnificence in theſe monu- 
ments than in the palaces of the living. And by deſign- 
ing to be buried within the pyramids, places of ſuch im- 
penetrable ſtrength as were never erected for the defence 
of the living, one muſt ſuppoſe, they intended to ſecure 
their remains againſt the injuries of time, or hoſtile fury 
in thoſe eternal habitations. And does not this peculia- 
rity appear of a piece with that of their being more ſoli- 
citous than any other people, to preſerve their bodies 
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from putrefaction by ſalting and embalming them, which 
is an art original to Egypt? Both the one and the 
other peculiarity may, I believe, be accounted for upon 
the fame principle, which CHEREs an Egyptian prieſt 
ſuggeſted to us in ſome diſcourſe we had upon this ſub- 
jet, It was the ancient opinion, that the ſouls delighted 
to hover about thoſe places, where the bodies were 
depoſited, * with good hopes of returning again into 
their own, if thoſe bodies could be preſerved until the 
great period. came round. But in caſe they mouldered 
away, or were deſtroyed by violence, their ſoul would 
be allotted to ſome new body, and in that again expoſed 
to all the ſame hazards of vice and pollution it had hap- 
pily eſcaped in the firſt, + The Egyptians in their 
ſymbolical way expreſs the permanent and incorruptable 
nature of the ſoul by certain immutable proportions of 
number; from whence PYTHAGORAs, they ſay, learnt to 
call it a ſelf- moving number, expreſſing in a myſtical 
ſenſe mind, or an eſſence, that had nothing in it of mat- 
ter, which is flux and changeable. Some believe the 
pyramidal form to be expreflive of certain ſacred and myſ- 
tical doctrines ; but I think it more natural to ſuppoſe, that 
in thoſe monuments, which were intended to endure 
through a long courſe of ages, it was pitched upon prin- 
cipally, as being a form the moſt permanent and laſt- 
ing. It might moreover be deſigned in honour to the 
chief objects of their worſhip; for pyramids and obeliſks 
have been very ancient repreſentations of the celeſtial 
divinities, by alluſion to. the pyramidal or conical forms, 


Egyptii periti ſapientiæ condita diutius reſerrant cadavera, ſcil, 
ut anima multo tempore perduret, & corpori fit obnoxia, ne cito ad aliud 
tranſeat. SxRVI Comment. in v. 67. Eneid. L. III. 


, 3 pf kau Au, To 3 apply avi? Th 13 wapana- 
#414, Pr ur. de placit, L. IV. c. 2. 
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in which the rays are emitted from a luminous body, 
*The pyramids I ſaw ſtand upon the brow of a rocky 
hill, which riſes in a gentle aſcent from the level plains 
by Memphis, but the fame rock is continued weſtward 
to the ſteep mountains of Lybia. Each ſide of the 
greateſt pyramid contains about ſeven hundred Grecian 
feet in length; the ſides aſcend by rows riſing like ſtairs 
from the bottom to the top. The height is computed to 
be pretty near equal to the baſe. . + Phe river enters by 
a fecret channel into a great ſubterraneous vault under- 
neath this pyramid; and in the middle of that receptacle 
is an inſular fabric, where the king's body, who finiſhed 
the pyramid, was intended to be intombed. A great cauſe- 
way, paved in ſome places with granate marble, lies 
from the banks of the Nile to the brow of the hill, 
whereon this pyramid ſtands. Southward about a bow- 
fhot from this, we meet with another, the next in mag- 
nitude, but which falls ſhort of the dimenſions of the firſt; 
neither are the ſtones, which compoſe it, of ſo vaſt a 
fize. The ſides riſe not by degrees like that, but are 
a ſmooth fliding plain from the bottom to the top. © lt is 
bounded by the North and Weſt with a row of cells, 
the whole like a regular fabric, hewn out in the hard rock. 
On the Weſt fide likewiſe of the great pyramid is a 
large pile of building of the Biſaltes ſtone ; from whence 
as from the cells round the ' ſecond are ſecret paſſages 
into both, but through them only the prieſts or the 
initiated ever enter. South Eaſt is the famous Sphinx, 
an immenſe Coloſſus, computed to be in length one 
hundred and forty three feet, in height ſixty two, and 
one hundred and two in compaſs: about the head. It was 


* Greaves's Pyramidographia, 
+ Hzron. Euterp. 

| Greaves, ubi ſupra, 
Id. ibid. 
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S 


undoubtedly erected there to expreſs the ſeaſon of the in- 
undation. The third pyramid ſtands diſtant from the 
ſecond about a furlong, upon an advantageous height, 
whereby afar off it appears equal to the former, though 
indeed the whole pile is much leſs and lower; yet for 
the ſtructure and beauty of the marble excels both that 
and the great one. Cloſe adjoining to it on the Eaſt 
ſide is another building of a dark ſtone like Thebaic 
marble. At a diſtance we could diſcern to the South 
ſeveral other pyramids, which lie ſcattered through a de- 
ſert tract on the confines of Lybia, and are found all along 
the upper region to the borders of Ethiopia ; many of 
which I ſaw in my paſſage the laſt year down the Nile; 
but moſt of them, though very durable in their kind, 
were the work of earlier and more ſimple ages, when 
the Agyptians were rather deſirous to preſerve their re- 
mains inviolable, than ambitious to leave conſpicuous mo- 
numents of their ſtate and magnificence. They were 


erected by the ancient kings of the Thinite dynaſty, or in 


their times. However there is, I am told, one among 
them, which nearly equals in its dimenſions the largeſt of 
theſe by Memphis. Next in antiquity to thoſe, and 
more ancient than. theſe, are two admirable pyramids ſtand- 
ing in the middle of the great lake of Mceris. For CHREM- 
vis (whom HERoODOTUs uſes to call CHEOrs, making a 
Greek name of the Ægyptian) who is reputed the founder 
of the firſt of theſe by Memphis, was among the deſcend- 
ants or ſucceſſors of SESOSTRIS; and SESOSTRIS himſelf 
was later than Mœris. CEPHREN and MyckRINus, to 
whom the ſecond and third are aſcribed, were one the bro- 
ther, the other a ſon of CREMMISs. The great lake of 
Meeris was contrived for a balance to the waters in the 
annual inundation. And there is a communication from 
the river to the lake by a great ditch eighty furlongs in length, 
and three hundred feet in breadth, by which it may receive 
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the ſuperfluity of water, when the Nile riſes to an exceſſiye 
height, as by opening its other ſluices the country a great 
diſtance round it may be ſupplied in ſeaſons, when the 
river fails. And though the expence of opening and ſhutting 
the ſluices be very great, yet it is certainly a work of the 
greateſt benefit to Ægypt. In the midſt of the lake the 
king contrived a place for his ſepulchre, and raiſed two 
ſtately pyramids, the one for himſelf, the other for his 
wife; and upon the ſummit of each he placed a coloſſus 
of marble fitting upon a throne. From the foundation 
the pyramids, are a hundred fathoms high ; they are ſeen 
fifty fathoms above the water, and are hid as many fathoms 
under it; ſo that the lake is in ſome places three hundred 

feet in depth, and, as HERODO rs perſuades me, was all 


made by art. The circumference is computed at three 


| thouſand fix hundred furlongs. It lies about fix hundred 
furlongs above the city of Memphis. We paſſed in a boat 
acroſs this lake to the Labyrinth, which is ſaid to have been 
built by joint conſent of the twelve kings, who reigned in 
Ægypt after the expulſion of SETHON the prieſt of VuL- 
CAN. The fabric is the moſt wonderful in its kind in 
all the world, from which DzDAaLvus received the model 
of the much famed labyrinth he built in Crete. The ſub- 
terraneous apartments were all cut by hand in the ſolid 
rock ; which might paſs for an incredible ſtory, were it 
not conſidered, that the whole rock is a ſand ſtone, which 
contributes to the preſervation of the bodies depoſited within 
it. And in theſe wonderful apartments are the * gabbarei 
or mummies of the twelve kings who built the labyrinth 
with the remains of crocodiles, and other their ſacred ani- 
mals. But if the labour and expence of ſinking pits, and 


* 80 the embalmed bodies were called in the language of the country, 
as St. AvGusTIN confirms: © Morem enim habent ſiccare corpora, & 
quaſi znea reddere; Gabbaras ea vocant.” Av. ſerm. 120. de diverſi. 
Note by the tranſlator, | 
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excavating vaults in the ſolid rock, or raiſing ſuch immenſe 
piles of ſtone above ground to ſecure the human remains 
from the violence of after ages, may be in ſome ſort ac- 
counted for upon a perſuaſion they firmly maintain with 
regard to the ſoul's revolution; yet their paying an equal 


regard to the remains of the moſt noxious animals can be 


reſolved into nothing but the moſt extravagant phrenſy and 
ſuperſtition. The whole nome, which takes its name 
from the neighbouring town of Arſinoe, pays an extrava- 
gant veneration to crocodiles. "Theſe are embalmed with 
moſt exquiſite art, and ſet up in niches, as the bodies of 
birds and other animals are through every part of the ſub- 


terraneous chambers. At the angle where the labyrinth 


ends, there is a pyramid of two hundred and forty feet in 
height, with a baſis of the ſame dimenſions, on which are 
engraved Coloſſean figures of animals: the paſſage that 
leads to it is under ground. The ſeveral corridors and in- 
tricate paſſages of the labyrinth below ſeem to anſwer, 
as near as we could compare them together, to the apart- 
ments above; of which as I know HERODOrus has given 
the exacteſt deſcription poſſible, I will not be tedious in 
endeavouring it after him. It was by a very particular in- 
tereſt with CHEREs the Ægyptian prieſt, who accompanied 
us in this tour, that I gained admittance into the apartments 
under ground, which HeroDoTus himſelf was denied ſee- 
ing the firſt time that he travelled into Ægypt. But I 
muſt have been initiated to have entered the pyramids z the 
preparations for which I have no time now to go through. 


I write this from Sais, a city of ancient note in the Delta, 


: the curioſities of which, after I have taken a regular ſur- 
| Vey of them, may furniſh out another letter to you, before 
l begin my voyage for Greece. But I willingly confeſs, 


7 
25 


CLEANDER, that you are ſo well inſtructed in the philo- 
VOL, 11. F 
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ſophy and learning of thoſe ſages, who were maſt converſant 
in the recondite doctrines of Ægypt, that I have correſ- 
ponded with you more for my own ſake, than for any infor. 
mation I could hope to give you from the little I have gained 
by my inquiries, HeRoDoOTvUs ſaid upon ſeeing your epiſ- 
tle on the Eleuſinian myſteries, © This Epheſian has diſ- 
ce covered more of thoſe ſecrets by a ſhrewd induction from 
ee ſome flight and unguarded hints of his Athenian friends, 
< than any ought to know, who is not an initiate, or than 
cc an initiate ſhould dare to reveal; and he hath religiouſly 
omited the very mention of them in his hiſtory. Adieu. 


From se L 


The end of the fifth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
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A. M. 3578. 3d. year of the 88th Olymp. 
The ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 


LETTER. Ot 


HypasPts to CLEANDER. 


ALAS! CLEANDER, the throne of Cyrus has loſt 
its firmeſt ſupport, and our monarch the ableſt of his 
miniſters, in the perſon of MERGABVYZ US. This great 
man expired, full of years and honours, at his palace 
in Suſa, the I5th of this moon, with a circumſtance 
attending his death, which rarely befals thoſe in his 
ſtation, that both the tears of the prince, and the la- 
mentations of the people attended him to the grave. 
And indeed their ſorrows were with good reaſon united; 
tor the hereditary eſtates and dignities, which deſcended to 
him from his grandfather MEGABVYZ us, who aſſiſted to de- 
ſtroy the Magian tyranny, and his father Zop y Rus, who 
took Babylon, threw him under no temptations of com- 
plying ſervilely with the meaſures of a court, to raiſe a 
fortune, or giving up the intereſt of the crown, from 
which he derived his honours, through an affectation 

4. | 
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of popularity. At the ſame time the virtue and gene- 
roſity of his temper rendered him incapable of ſuggeſting 
any counſels but ſuch as tended to the mutual benefit 
of the monarch and the ſubject. His many ſhining qua- 
lities, and glorious exploits, are at preſent the reigning 
topic of our converſation. And though the remembrance 
of them rather ſerves to imbitter than allay our concern, 
permit me, in compliance with the general taſk, to in- 
dulge myſelf a little on a ſubject, to which thou thyſelf mayſt 
be in part a ſtranger, ſince thy acquaintance at court was 
not formed, till the moſt active ſcenes of his life were over. 


MEGABYZUs was educated under the eyes of his fa- 
ther in the regular and manly diſcipline of the ancient Per- 
ſians, of all others the beſt adapted to rectify the heart, 
Hence he imbibed thoſe principles of juſtice and forti- 
tude, which carried him through the world with untaint- 
ed integrity, He was early inured to the dangers of war, 
according to the cuſtom of the young Perſian ſatraps; and 
performed ſuch ſervices in his firſt campaigns, as recom- 
mended him to the notice of DaR1vs, a prince remark- 
able for a ſuperior ſkill in diſtinguiſhing the merit of his 
ſubjects. In the next reign, MEOABYZUs's favour was 
ſo far from being diminiſhed, that, when XxRxEs under- 
took his expedition againſt Greece, he made him gene- 
ral of the land forces in conjunction with MAR DON fue; 
and, as a farther mark of diſtinction, allied him to the 
royal blood by a marriage with AmyTIs his daughter. 
As thou knoweſt, that the ill ſucceſs of the invaſion of 
Greece was owing to the raſh counſels which conducted 
it, there is reaſon to believe, that MEcapyzus took no 
greater ſhare in the management of the war, than the 
duties of his office required from him ; and even declined 
being concerned in a project, on which XERxES would 
have ſent him, of plundering Delphi. It was in the happ? 
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reign of our preſent monarch, that the merits of this 
great man principally diſplayed themſelves; for the wiſ- 
dom of the prince never fails to ſhed a cheriſhing in- 
fluence over the abilities of his ſervants. The firſt fer- 
vice, which MEGABVYZ us performed, was no leſs than that 
of diſcovering and preventing the treaſons of AR TABANUs, 


who, after taking away the life of XERx ES, mputed the 


murder to his eldeſt ſon Darius; and when this deteſted 
calumny had brought undeſerved puniſhment on the 
young prince, he continued his practices againſt ARTA- 
XERXES, the next heir. ME OGABVYZ Us, not content with 
diſtinguiſhing his fidelity by tracing out this danger- 
ous conſpiracy, gave ſtrong proofs of his courage, in a 
battle againſt the adherents of ARTABANUSs, who raiſed 
a rebellion to revenge his death. He was afterwards 
thought the fitteſt perſon to command in Egypt, where 


the natives had taken the advantage of theſe troubles to 


throw off their obedience to Perſia, and were ſtrongly 
ſupported by the Athenians. MeGaByzus defeated the 
rebels and their allies in a battle near Memphis, and ſoon 
reduced them to ſurrender, upon this ſingle condition, that 


their lives ſhould be ſpared, 


Thou wilt wonder, that I paſs over in ſilence a few 
ſucceeding years of this great man's life ; let it ſuffice to 
ſay, that by a ſteady obſervance of duty through the 
remaining part of it, he expiated the ſhort folly he had 
been guilty of in departing from that ſtrict ſubmiſſion 
to his prince, which is required by the laws of Perſia. 
Thoſe, who were acquainted with his high ſpirit, and high 
notions of honour, were perhaps leſs ſuprized than others at 
his indignation, to ſee his ſucceſsful ſervices fo ill requited, 


as that the Egyptian priſoners, and INaR1vUs their preten led 


king, ſhould be put to death, contrary to the public faith, 
which he had engaged to them for their ſafety. On his retura 


5 
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to court, our monarch, who perhaps thought him net 
ſufficiently humbled, or had a mind to put his fidelity to 
a trial, took hold of an occaſion to baniſh. him to Cirta, 
on pretence, that he had violated a ftanding law of 
the empire, which enjoins, that none ſhould dare at any 
hunting to ſtrike the beaſt, before the King had thrown 
his javelin. MzGaByzus behaved himfelf with ſuch 
reſignation in his exile, that, by the interceſſion of his 
friends, he was reſtored to the royal favour, and em- 
ployed to oppoſe the attempts of Cimon. The conſtant 
run of ill ſucceſs, which attended us in every engagement 


with the Greeks, had ſo diſpirited our ſoldiers, that all 


the conduct of MEOGABYZz Us could not inſpire them with 
eourage, in a battle, which he ventured againſt the Athe- 
nian general on the coaſts of Cilicia, This induced him 
to be a ſtrenuous adviſer of peace,. that the empire might 


have leifure and epportunity to recover its loſſes. The 


conditions of the treaty, which goes by the name of 
Cimon's pcace, were, as thou knoweſt, rather ſuited to 
the exigency of our affairs, than the honour or advantage 
of the empire, and occaſioned at firſt great diſcontents 
among the people. But MeABVYZzus both foreſaw and 
foretold the advantages, which muſt enſue to us, when 
the Greeks, delivered from foreign wars, would in all 
probability. turn their arms againſt themſelves. This 
always made him attentive to the progreſs of thoſe diſ- 
turbances, which the reſtleſs ambition of the ſtates, where 
thou reſideſt, perpetually excites. He employed ARTH- 
Mios of Zelis to foment the quarrels between Athens 
and Sparta; and when the war now carrying on was 
ready to break out, propoſed in council, that thou 
fhouldſ{t be ſent to watch over the counſels of Greece. 
Thou gaveſt him ſo much ſatisfaction in this employment, 
that on his death-bed he ſpoke of thy abilities in the ſtrongeſt 
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as well as the kindeſt terms to the king himſelf, who did 
him the honour of a viſit. 


And in truth, my CLEANDER, thou haſt occaſion 
for the patronage of all thy friends. TERIBAZus the 
treaſurer, whoſe crafty inſinuating temper thou art not 
unacquainted with, privately impels that poſitive old coun- 
ſellor, the maſter of the poſt, to ſpread about diſad- 
vantageous reports of thy conduct. They give out, that 


q thou haſt indeed tranſmitted the news of the Pirzeus 


with tolerable exactneſs; but neither raiſed up friends 
to Perſia, or penetrated into the ſecrets of the Athenian 
counſels, That, inſtead of joining with CLeon and his 
faction, whom it is our intereſt to ſupport, as they deſire 
the continuance of the war, thou converſeſt with none but 
thoſe, who declare for peace, and even mingleſt in their 
cabals. PETIsAs, the eunuch, and ARTAsYRAs, keeper 
of the records, do thee ill offices. The chief aim of this 
fooliſh intrigue, which I have taken ſome pains to get to 
the bottom of is to contrive thy removal from Athens, 
that one T 1MOCLES may be thy ſucceſſor. He is a rhe- 


torician of Eubcea, who having fled his country for debt, 


has rambled over moſt part of Greece, and procured 
recommendations to ſome of the ſatraps here. He ap- 
pears, from the little I have ſeen of him, to be a talka- 
tive conceited pedant, pretending to great correſponden- 
cies in Greece, and to be well ſkilled, not only in the 
politer arts, which have been his ſtudy, but in the po- 
litics of each republic, and the diſpoſitions of the ruling 
men. He is a conſtant attendant at the tables of ſeve- 
ral of our ſatraps, to whom he pays an aſſiduous court, 
by flattering every ſplendid vanity, and complying with 
each fantaſtic humour of his patrons ; the never-failing 
arts, by which a paraſite and ſycophant finds means to 


ſhut the doors of the great againſt modeſt worth. I 
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can aſſure thee, that the calumnies of thy enemies make no 
impreſſion upon the mind of our. ſovereign. He has ſup- 
ported the remonſtrances of GoBRYAs by ſuch expreſs 
orders to the treaſurer concerning thy remittances, as he 
will not dare to diſobey. That honeſt miniſter is employed 
in the friendly but diſagreeable office of ſettling the affairs 
of MEGaByzus's family, which are much difordered by 
the infamous practices of APOLLONIDES the phyſician, 
I know not how to explain to thee, at this diſtance, ſuch a 
complication of guilt. That Coan wretch has dared to pol- 
lute the honour of the royal blood, and ſtain the bed of his 
maſter and benefactor with adultery. But let me draw a 
veil over this ſcene of iniquity, and only wiſh, that the 
name of AMYTIs may not deſcend to poſterity in the annals 
of the family of ACHAMENEs. The bare touching this ſub- 
ject renews my grief of the loſs for ſo able a miniſter, which 
thoſe alone are capable of feeling as they ought, whom 
hiſtory and experience teaches, how much the influence of 
one ſuperior genius contributes to the happineſs of na- 
tions L. Farewel. 


From Suſa. P. 


4 Tt is not improper to obſerve here once for all, that the principal facts 
in theſe letters, relating to M GAB Yz us and his family, are likewiſe men- 
tioned, though with leſs accuracy and fewer circumſtances, in the frag- 
ments of CrESsITAS, which are uſually printed at the end of HERODO Tus 
The confirmation, which thoſe fragments receive from our collection, will 
probably give the reader a better opinion of the Cn1D1Aan phyſician's vera- 
city, whoſe fabulous accounts of India have greatly ſunk the credit of his 
Perſian hiſtory ; though one would imagine, that his long reſidence in the 
court of ARTAXERXEs MNEMON, and his perſonal favour with that prince, 
muſt have enabled him to compile it from the moſt authentic materials. 
Note by the Tranſlator, 
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LETTER CI 


CLEANDER to ORsSamMEs. 


J have taken all opportunities of improving my ac- 


quaintance with SOCRATES. 'The ſeveral converſations 


I have had with him, on the ſubject of religion, give 
me no reaſon to repent of it. And this thou wilt per- 
haps think ſtrange, when I ingenuouſly confeſs to thee, 
that he has unſettled the favourable ſentiments, I enter- 
tained before, of every known mode of popular worſhip 
eſtabliſhed on the earth; ſuch is either the dexterity or 
the force of his reaſonings. We walked out together 
the other day in a very ſpeculative mood, at ſome diſtance 
from the city, towards the ſhore, where we ſurveyed the 
ravages, which the ſea has lately made on the oppoſite 
coaſt of Eubœa. It was a melancholy proſpect to obſerve 
trees torn up by the roots; the hopes of the huſbandman 
floating on the ſurface of the waters; and as the ſcene 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on my fancy, ſo it called up my 
compaſſion. I could not help crying out in a fit of very 


humane enthuſiaſm 3 „Good providence ! why doſt thou 
« ſuffer the evil principle to deform and deſolate thy works! 
« How will it glad the univerſe to ſee the day, when 


“the power indulged to this being {ſhall ſubmit to 
« thine !*? 


SOCRATES interrupted me, while J was running on in 
my complaints; “ And pray, faid he, CLE aNnDER, do 


2 2 
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you know the intention of the Creator, in producing that 
infinite variety of weeds and inſeQs, which follow one 
another in numberleſs ſucceſſions every hour, and which 
ſuffer as much from the tread of the thinking philo. 
ſopher, as of the heedleſs peaſant? Theſe always ſeem 
ſuperfluous, and are often inconvenient to us; and yet 
doubtleſs have their uſe and importance in the ſyſtem, 
Are you acquainted, continued he, with the deſign of 
the ſhipwright in each rope, fail, or timber, that contri. 
butes to the building of a galley? And yet you can 
| truſt to his diſcretion and experience in ſuch matters, 
Perhaps the tone of every ſtring, upon the Doric harp, 
may, when ſeparately taken, be jarring and unpleaſant; 
and yet their ſounds are fo exactly proportioned to each 
other, as to compoſe the moſt ſtriking and engaging me- 
lody. Will you then place leſs confidence in the mecha- 
niſm of the divine artiſt than in that of a ſhipwright! 
Or, becauſe you know more of the harmony of an 
harp, than of the univerſe, will you doubt the ſkill of 
him, who formed the muſic of the ſpheres, and preſerves 
the minuteſt atom, that lies under our feet, or the largeſt 
orb, that rolls over our heads, in its proper ſituation ?” 
« The ſubmiſſion you recommend, returned I, is a good 
maxim,” © If then, anſwered he, you are by no means 
maſter of the volume of nature ; why ſhould you pretend 
to criticiſe it? If you are perſuaded of the deity's exii- 
ence and omnipotence ; of the boundleſs wiſdom, benevo- 
lence, and rectitude of his nature; ſatisfy your doubts with 
the rational as well as pious ſolution, that, whatever hap- 
pens either in the natural or moral world, with reſpect to 
its ultimate tendency and the good of all, operates as it 
ought to do. And that oriental doctrine of the future 
reſignation of power to be made by ARIMANIUs to ORc- 
MASDES, is neither more nor leſs, than a figurative of 
allegorical manner of expreſſing this plain truth. Who 
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knows but the guardian genius of our ſtate may have turned 
the inundation, reſulting neceſſarily from thoſe general 
laws, by which matter is directed, on the coaſt of Eubcea, 
where its conſequences are leſs fatal, than they would have 
been on that of Athens? Perhaps therefore we have 
reaſon to be particularly thankful. Let that be as it will ; 
it is agreed that ſtorms and tempeſts are of ſervice in clear- 
ing the atmoſphere from vapours: and why may not 
earthquakes and torrents, however they injure and diſtreſs 
us for a while, anſwer ſome unknown purpoſes of laſting 
benefit? Of theſe things we are both incompetent and 


improper judges.” 


« T ſee, interrupted I, what you aim at: you would 
argue, that all evil is partial, and not abſolute ; that what 
we ſee of it ariſes not from any malevolent being coun- 
teracting the good one, but from the original ſcheme and 
conftitution of things. At the ſame time you muſt own, 
that uninterrupted tradition, one of the moſt univerſal and 
acknowledged arguments for the belief of a providence, 
ipeaks as ſtrongly in ſupport of the opinion, which you 
controvert. This opinion has been long held by the 
Perſians, and many other nations of the world. For they 
thought, (and rightly I believe) that evil in no ſhape 
whatever could be derived from Gop : they thought, 
that as he is perfectly good, he could never intermix 
the leaſt ſhare of it in his works; and as he is perfectly 


wife, they imagined, if the whole depended on his will, 


he would have been careful to contrive it better.” “ From 
duch narrow and contracted views of the ſyſtem, replied 
SOCRATES, men have coneeived it neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
an ARIMAN1Us, in order to clear difficulties ; little appre- 
hending, that all evil, like the viper, carries along with 
it an antidote for the poiſon it ſheds. We find vice or 
moral evil is attended with pain or natural evil: by this. 


. us thoſe iniquities, which may reduce us to the ſame ſtate 


mit vice, far from meaning to affront the Deity, an 
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means men are brought to a ſenſe of what is right, and 
natural evil in it's turn produces moral good. By ano. 
ther revolution very obvious and frequent, moral good 
brings forth natural good; and that producing riot and 
exceſs, again brings forth moral evil. Such is the re- 
volving condition of things; nor is any part of the 
creation calculated to unhappy ends, in the whole golden 
chain of cauſes and effects, which hangs down from 
heaven to earth, and is fixed to the foot of Joye's 
throne. You ſee there is no occaſion for the bad prin- 
ciple to account for appearances in morals, or in phy. 
fies. It is then highly reaſonable to believe there is 
none.“ © But, faid I, to wave the ſuppoſition of a ma- 
levolent being exiſting from all eternity; methinks ano- 
ther opinion is not abſurd, which is derived from anci- 
ent tradition, that before the formation of the world out 
of Chaos, a certain ſpirit of high order revolted from his 
allegiance to the Deity, and drew off with him a large 
number of demons. Theſe perpetually endeavour to dil- 
turb the regularity of the univerſe, and are more eſpecially 
employed in haunting the ways of men, and ſuggeſting to 


of miſery with themſelves.” 


Even this ſentiment, anſwered SocRATEs, appears to 
me liable to ſuch difficulties, as ſufficiently explode it; 
although it is ſecure from the great variety of contri 
ditions, on which the other is founded. It is impro- 
bable, that a being ſo excellent in rational endowments, 
and therefore ſenſible of his own finiteneſs, ſhould en- 
tertain a thought of rebelling againſt the infinite pro- 
vidence. We find even men, frail and ſhort-ſfighted 35 
they are, expoſed to innumerable unruly appetites, and 
ever complying with their impulſe, are, when they com- 
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only deſign to gratify a craving and tormenting paſſion. 
Such beings, -as the revolted ones you ſpeak of, could 
not then be ſo abſurd, as to attempt dethroning that 
power, who raiſed them from nothing, and by whoſe good- 
neſs they ſubſiſted ; and as they were of ſo ſublime a 
nature, they could be open to no paſſion, but the more 
refined one of ambition or of pride. From the faint 
attacks of both theſe the purity of their judgments 
would preſerve them: in the former caſe, a juſt ſenſe 
of the divine perfections; in the latter, of their own. 
Elſe, I would aſk, of what value is exalted reaſon ? But 
granting there is this commonwealth of evil ſpirits ex- 
iſting in the vaſt expanſe; yet I doubt, whether they are 
ſuffered to break in upon the borders of our world. Ta 
ſpeak plainly, I muſt think their agency here not only 
neither terrible nor troubleſome, but entirely unneceſſary. 
Our virtue is ſufficiently aſſaulted by internal paſſions 
or external allurements ; and reaſon often quits the field, 
unequal to the combat. It is to be preſumed therefore, 
if theſe ſpirits are permitted to enſnare mankind, that the 


good Being gives us in thoſe moments an extraordi- 


nary power to aſſiſt our reaſon, in withſtanding the ex- 
traordinary temptations, which engage our appetites. So 
that, admitting the fact to be as you ſtate it, we are 
Juſt in the condition, in which we were before, as to the 
proportion of temptation to invite tranſgreſſion, and of 
reaſom to ſupport virtue. Hence I maintain, that the 
agency of theſe beings is unneceſſary; and as the wiſeſt 
of all Beings can do nothing, that is ſuperfluous, I 
muſt think the opinion is an error, however ſupported 
by tradition, or enforced by authority. The truth is, 
the belief of the evil principle (as I have already ex- 
plained to you) aroſe from the conjectures of Ignorance ; 
and the worſhip of him aroſe from the ſuggeſtions of Fear; 
the two fatal ingredients of Superſtition, which begins 
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in the firſt, and terminates in the laſt, For the under. 
ſtanding and the paſſions reciprocally miſrepreſent objects, 
and ſerve to confirm one another in their mutual miſtakes, 
J hardly imagine this idolatry took place ſoon after the 
creation of things, or early in a ſtate of innocence and 
nature. The human race would be pleaſed in the be- 
ginning with the freſhneſs and novelty of all around 
them. They would addreſs themſelves to the good prin- 
ciple in ſongs of thankſgiving ; and as, during their art- 
leſſneſs and ſimplicity, ſcarce any natural evils, and no 
moral evils appeared, they would not turn their thoughts 


or adoration to the bad principle. And indeed it is ra- ; 


tional to ſuppoſe, that it would be in the infancy of an un- 
depraved world, as in the infancy of man. We ſhould be 
more governed by hope, a paſſion, that attends the harm- 
leſs and unpractiſed, than by fear, a paſſion, that grows 
only from diſappointments and experience. Afterwards 
when regular ſocieties were, by degrees, ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, natural evil increaſing with the 
improvements of art and the fantaſtic elegancies of life, 
and moral evil ſpringing up from the refinements of 
policy, and jarring intereſts of private perſons and of 
nations, mankind became diſſatisfied with the diſpenſations 
of providence, not apprehending they had brought theſe 
calamities on themſelves ; endeavoured to ſearch for the 
cauſe of them; and at laſt dreſſed up in their affrighte: 
imaginations that airy viſion of the malicious being. Thus 
ſtands the origin of the opinion, whoſe progreſs I take to 
have been this, > | 


When the difficulty of accounting for the phænome- 


non of evil was firft ſtarted in the minds of men, they 
thought their God was enraged with them, believing he 
had the ſeeds of peeviſhneſs within him as well as they; 
and in order to mollify him, they worſhipped him under 
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the particular conſideration of his angry actions. This 
was done in many countries by the worſhip of evil 
characters recorded in their hiftories, which were thought 
to be emblematical of the wrathful agency of the 
Deity. In Tyre, and in Carthage, (a Tyrian colony,) 
they ſtill continue to offer human facrifices ta SaTuRrN 
or Moloch, who probably was once a cruel tyrant in 
that kingdom, and adored upon his death, to prevent 
him from perſevering, in another life, in the malevo- 
lent diſpoſitions he had ſhewn to his people in this. 
The worſhip of SATURN was afterwards interpreted to 
bear a general alluſion to the diſorder obſerved in the 
ſyſtem, and regarded only as a peculiar manner of appeaſ- 
ing the anger of the one Deity. The caſe was the ſame 
in Egypt as to the warſhip of TyrHON, who, in his 

hiſtorical capacity, was the diſturber of his country, as 
Os1Kz1s was the benefactor of it; in his allegorical, he was 
the burning heat of the fun producing drought in their 
lands, and the anger of the Deity exerting itſelf in the pu- 
niſhment of the world. But when men ſaw an uninter- 
rupted train of evils come in upon them, inſtead of here 
and there an inconvenience or a miſchief, as at firſt, they 


thought theſe different operations could not be derived 


from one cauſe; and to remedy the ſeeming inconſiſten- 
cy, they imputed the good effects to one being, and 
the evil to another. Hence they implored the affiſtance 
of the one, and deprecated the reſentment of the other; 
never reflefting, that however they might hope to ſoften 
a being various in his temper, it was abſurd to intreat or 
expect compaſſion from one perfectly malicious. © J 
am very much obliged to you, SOCRATES, ſaid I, for 
your unreſerved diſquiſition of this matter; and ſince we 
have entered ſo fairly and inſenſibly into the ſubje& of 
idolatry, I wiſh you would go on with it.” „We are 
now, anſwered the philoſopher, returned to the city, and 
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my engagements call me to a ſympoſium with Arcz. 
BIADES. But I flatter myſelf another opportunity will 
ſoon be offered to us.” And fo we parted. 


Whether there was any weight in theſe reaſonings, thy 
penetration will inform thee. Thou wilt at leaſt judge 
from hence, how freely SOcCRATEs diſcourſes on every 
point of moral inſtruction and popular belief. For my 
own part, I was ſilenced, not convinced by his arguments; 
or, if I were convinced, I was unwilling to be converted by 


them. 


The detection of error, ORSAMEs, as is neceſſary to 
the confirmation of truth, as the contemplation of vice to 
the practice of virtue. And yet I queſtion, whether it 
be worth while to think for ourſelves upon theſe matters, 
to reform ſpeculative errors, and depart from received 
opinions. Such enquiries expoſe a man to various cen- 
ſures. The diſcreet upbraid him with imprudence, the 
prejudiced with abſurdity, the dull with affectation, and 
the bigots with impiety. In Greece indeed there is 
one circumſtance attending theſe ſtudies, which prevents 
the ill conſequences, that might otherwiſe ariſe from 
them. For the philoſophers, not eſteeming the people 
fit to be admitted into their Arcana, lay it down, that truth 
is intended for private entertainment, rather than for pub- 
lic utility; as if it were like the water of the Choaſpes, 
whoſe refreſhing draughts are indulged to none, but the 
ſovereigns of Aſia. 1 
C. 
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CLEANDER to SMER DIS the Mage. 


WONDER not, wiſe SMERDISs, that I frequently 
ſend thee my obſervations on human nature, and its 
efforts towards wiſdom in this country. Aſſure thyſelf, 
no place in the world affords ſuch variety as Greece. 
Thou, who art uſed to converſe with a people con- 
tented with the wiſdom of -ZoRoasTER, liveſt in per- 
petual calm. Thou canſt have no conception of the 
turns and whimſical ſallies of the human mind, where 
full liberty is indulged. The peace, which ariſes from 


an union of opinion, is like a dead ſtill ſea; without dan- 


ger indeed, but it ſhows not the ſtrength and nature of 
that element. In this place, if a man preſerve but an 
external regard for the Gods, the principles of philoſo- 
phy and religion are mere matters of choice. He may 
take what maſter he pleaſes; or, if he like it better, 
(which ſome have affected) he may take none, and fo 
have the credit of being ſelf-taught, and perhaps too of 


being the only follower, as well as founder of his ſyſ- 
tem, | 


There is a man of no ſmall note at Abdera, who to a 
knowledge of nature has joined that of mankind. By a 
conſtant train of reaſoning founded on experiment, he 
attained the one; and the change of manners, that 
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a courſe of travels preſented him, gave him a ſufficient 
inſight into the other. The reſult of this improved ge- 
nius is ſomething extraordinary; he very much affects 
folitude, but with no deſign towards ſerious ſpeculations; 
nothing is farther from him : he ſhuns men, not to avoid 
the gaiety of converfation, and the impertinence of 
mirth, but becaufe he can enjoy himſelf better, and be 
merrier without them. Nobody laughs more heartily at 
a jeſt he has juſt heard, than this philoſopher does at 
his own ordinary reflections. His imagination affords 
him a conſtant ſupply of ridiculous images; but if any 
of his neighbours interrupt his merriment by falling in his 
way, he turns the laugh upon them. It is to no purpoſe | 
to tell him, they are diſpoſed to be ſerious; that they 
expect his condolence for the loſs of their treaſure, the 
failure of a vintage, or the death of a relation. He 
knows no paſſion but one; and whatever turn of mind 
their fortune gives them, his is always to be merry. In 
ſhort, if he hears that an heir is born, or a family is 
extin& ; if he be told of new honours conferred, or dil. 
grace falling upon a great man; of the ſucceſs of an 
army, or its defeat; his laughter is equally immode- 
rate. This philoſophic turn. has ſomething ſo parti- 
cular in it, that the whole town agreed to fend for Hip- 
POCRATES to cure him of his frenzy. The phyli- 
cian, upon his arrival, found him in the laborious em- 
ployment of diſſecting animals, and was received with 
a loud laugh; which however was ſo far from con- 
vincing him of his patient's diſorder, that, after ſome 
converſation with him, he turned back with indignation, 
and ſaid, he was the only man amongſt them in his ſound 
ſenkes. 


hen, my venerable friend, whoſe compoſed mind 
is as the ſerene brightneſs of the moon, wilt almoſt 
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fancy this extravagant character is of my own forming. 
But I aſſure thee, I have heard alſo of another maſter 
in philoſophy of a direct oppoſite turn, who weeps at 
every thing, which raiſes the mirth of the odd citizen 
of Abdera, I cannot tell, which of theſe two to prefer ; 
and it is impoſſible to approve both. But I think, if 
that learned phyſician had confined them together, till 
they had reconciled their ſyſtems to each other, he 
would have taken a reaſonable method of bringing 
them to that moderation, which thou art too well ac- 
quainted with, either to let the vice and miſery of 
our ſpecies ſubject thy mind to perpetual melancholy or 
the vanities and follies of it be the materials for thy ſport 
and merriment. Farewel. | 


H. 
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ARTAXERXES the KING to CLEANDER, 


THE ſatisfaction, which you have given us by your di- 
ligence and abilities in the diſcharge of your employment 
at Athens, hath been ſo great, that we have not only or- 
dered our miniſters to ſignify it to you in their diſpatches, 
but beſtowed ſeveral marks of our royal favour upon you, 
as a juſt reward of your faithful ſervices. 


We do not doubt of the continuance of that zeal 
and induſtry, which hath hitherto appeared in your con- 
duct; and have therefore thought fit to entruſt you with 
an affair of the higheſt importance, which demands as 
much ſecrecy in the management, as ſpeed in the execu- 
tion. You cannot be ignorant, that during the time of 
our royal father, the people of Bceotia, particularly the 
Thebans, were well affected to the Perſian cauſe, and 
even, in oppoſition to the reſt of Greece, made the ſub- 
miſſion of earth and water, which was demanded of them; 
perſevering in their fidelity to us inviolably, till the unfortu- 
nate battle of Platæa. We have lately received un- 
doubted intelligence, that notwithſtanding the change, 
which happened at Thebes, ſoon after that action, and 
the general notion, that the city is entirely devoted to 
the intereſt of Lacedzmon, there ſtill ſubſiſt great remains 
of the old Median faction, who want nothing but en- 
couragement from us, and ſupplies of money, to take the 
government into their hands. Upon theſe grounds we di- 
rect you, that without the leaſt delay or ſtaying for further 
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orders, you ſet out for Thebes ; and if you find things in 
the condition, which we have reaſon to believe they are in, 
you muſt concert, with the deſcendants of TiMAGiINnEs and 
ARTAGINUS, (families well known for their adherence 
toour intereſt) thoſe alterations in the ſenate and magiſtra- 
cy, which may bring that ſtate back to its former meaſures. 
It will then be eaſy for you to prevail, that we may be ad- 
mitted into the Peloponneſian league, or at leaſt the 
Bœotian confederacy ; and that a proper place of arms, as 
the fortreſs of Elatea, may be provided for the reception 
of the troops we ſhall ſend to their aſſiſtance. We have 
ordered our treaſurer TERIBAZus to ſend you by the ſhip, 
which conveys this packet, remittances ſufficient to enable 
you to put our deſign in execution; and fo not doubting, 
that you will exert your utmoſt abilities to accompliſh this 
important ſervice, we recommend you to the protection of 
OROMASDES. 


Given at Suſa the palace, the 438 of the moon Aban i in 
the 41ſt year of our reign. 


P. 
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LETTER oO. 
CLEANDER to Onsants. 


I met SOCRATES very lately returning from a facri- 
fice, at which he had been preſent with many others in 
the temple of Minerva. „I eſteem myſelf extremely 
fortunate, ſaid I, in meeting you at a ſeaſon ſo oppor- 
tune for religious ſpeculations. You know the claim 
which I have upon you ; and though various things have 
paſſed ſince our laſt conference, in the daily courſe of 
buſineſs and converſation, in which we are engaged; yet 


I aſſure you, my thoughts have often recurred to the 


matters you inſiſted on.” After ſome recollection the phi- 
loſopher began thus: * That the beſt things are liable 
to the greateſt degeneracy, is a very evident maxim; be- 
cauſe in their original formation they are furtheſt from it. 
The ſtep from one degree of imperfection to another is 
not ſo ſtriking, as the fall from perfect purity to ab- 
ſolute depravity. The ſtate of religion in the world 
comes up to this obſervation, When it was ſent down 
from heaven, it was amiable as its divine author, agreeable 
to the concluſions of reaſon, and the ſureſt ally of it; in a 
word, every way ſuited to that plan of action, which 
is beſt for moral agents. But now it has contracted 
intricacy, and thrown off its ſimplicity; it has adopted 
ſeverity inſtead of chearfulneſs; and though, according 
to the fair exemplar engraven on the untainted mind, 
it was the moſt unfit cover for the purpoſes of guilt, it 
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is become the common inſtrument of inquiry and diſſi- 
mulation. Theſe are the corruptions of weak heads, 
and unſound hearts. The former have made religion 
an abſurd thing, and the latter an immoral one. Like 
an uſeful medicine, it was firſt ſpoiled by the mixture 
of ſuperſtition, which intoxicated the reaſon, and then 
vice applied it to poiſon the manners of mankind. In- 
deed, no thorough reformation in the practice of the world 
can be expected, unleſs the theory and foundation of 
virtue is regulated better : and while the belief of Poly- 
theiſm prevails over that of the unity, it is impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh either. For till a juſt notion of the nature 
and attributes of Gop is popularly taught, the only 
ſtrong baſis of moral ſpeculation is wanting to ſupport the 
edifice of moral conduct. Whenever that principle is 
inculcated, fictitious deities will be aboliſhed; and we 
ſhall perceive it to be with improvements in religion, 
as it may ſome day or other be with phyſics, Effects, 
before imputed each to a particular cauſe, will be aſcribed 
to the true general one; for the more we know of 
nature and morality, the ſimpler we find both.” By 


way of introduction, ſaid I, SocrRaTEs, to your thoughts 


on the riſe of idolatry, to which your diſcourſe has now 
brought you; let me afk you, whether it is not proba- 
ble, that Gop would, in condeſcenſion to human infir- 
mities, when firſt he ſettled man, that flow and ſhallow 
reaſoner, in the world, make ſome ſupernatural reve- 
lation of himſelf to him, in a manner that ſhould affect 
his ſenſes.” „I was going to have ſuggeſted the ſame 
remark, anſwered he; and it is from hence we may trace 
the origin and progreſs of that worſhip, which, though 
ſtruck out in the wildneſs of barbariſm, has been con- 
firmed by the ſober policy of legiſlators. For after Gon 
had put us to the right track, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
pole, he would withdraw all ſenſible manifeſtations of 
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himſelf, and ſuffer the ſpeculative improvements of men 
to keep pace with their practical. Nevertheleſs, tra- 
dition would be unable to maintain genuine and unadul- 
terated ſentiments of him. The groſs conceptions of 
men would ſtill be ſeeking after ſome viſible emblems 


or ſymbols. In ſuch circumſtances, they would moſt 


readily regard the ſun, whom they found to be the great 
diſpenſer of light and warmth, as the vicegerent of 
providence in the ſyſtem, to whom the divine energy 
was more eſpecially communicated. They would con- 
ſider the moon too, as advancing the fruits of the earth 
by her milder and qualified beams; and in a ſubordinate 
degree would reverence the ſtars and planets. I would 
even carry this fondneſs of the early ages for ſenſible 
exhibitions much farther. For becaufe the fplendour of 
theſe celeſtial fires would ſometimes be withdrawn from 
us by their neceſſary courſes, or concealed by clouds and 
tempeſts ; it was not unnatural to have recourſe to ſym- 
bols of our own making, and to addreſs ourſelves 
to ordinary terreſtrial fire. This would be indeed the 
emblem of an emblem ; and when once men were adding 
to their number, one may without difficulty conceive, 
how ſoon the generality would be diſtracted with them, 
and fix their devotion on that object, which was deſigned 
only to raiſe the attention. In conſidering the ſeveral 
parts of the ceconomy, after having paid ſo much honour 
to the active powers, they could not neglect the ſub- 
ject of their general operations, the earth. And ſo, in pro- 
ceſs of time, they fell down before the elements, which 
compoſe the world, then plants and animals, in ſhort 
every thing derived from them, and adored the parents in 
the offspring. 


Such would be religion in a ſtate of nature, unaſſiſted 
by priefts and temples, unadorned by offerings and ce- 
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remonies. But when once the arts of life were growing 
in the world, the rude inventor of a plough, the firſt 
ſower of grain, the architect of a ſorry hut, would after 
their death be commemorated in mournful rites, and 
worſhipped out of gratitude. Encouraged by the inven- 
tion of theſe arts, men would by degrees unite them- 
ſelves in a ſocial ſtate, They would build cities, divide 


property, form communities, go out together to oppoſe 


their enemies. Hence legiſlators, magiſtrates, and gene- 
rals would ariſe ; and thoſe, who by their artifice, or abili- 
ties, could gain ſuperior dignity and eſteem, would be 
followed by the vows and intreaties of the people into 
another ſtate, as ſoon as they were departed from this. An 
imagination, that theſe heroes were capable of continuing 
their good offices to their friends in a future life, how 
quickly ſoever it may be ſuggeſted by the belief and 
deſire of immortality incident to all men, would be 
the more obvious, if any tradition were remaining in 


the times we ſpeak of, that good ſpirits were formerly 


ſent down by providence to watch the earth and its in- 
habitants, and open any peculiar commiſſions to man- 
kind. And now theology became more complicated 


every day. 


The names of the fun and moon were firſt beſtowed 
on a good king or queen as a compliment, to intimate, 


that they reſembled thoſe bodies in their beneficial effecte. 


Afterwards, when the adoration of deified mortals was 
to be advanced into popular eſtabliſhments, their names 
were given to theſe celeſtial luminaries, inſtead of the 
name of each luminary being given to them. It was 
ſaid too, that they reſided perſonally in different ſtars; 
and hence every country has adapted the ſphere to its 
ditin& heroes. Thus the tranſition was very eaſy from 
one fort of worſhip to the other, In more refined ages, 
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the crafty legiſlator pretended, that his authority came 
from ſome old local hero, who had been raiſed into a 
tutelar God, either by the ſuperſtition of the worſhip. 
pers for his memory, or their pride, in thinking they 
deſerved his particular regard. To theſe Gods, both fa- 
mily and national, ſacrifices and prayers were offered, 


agreeable to their various hiſtoric tempers. We have 


already obſerved, how, during the worſhip of the na- 
tural divinities, they proſtrated themſelves before the 


elements of the ſenſible or irrational ſyſtem. Analogous 


to that was the reſpect ſhewn to the elements of the 
rational or intellectual, which took its rife from the hu- 
man apotheoſis. They adored juſtice, fortitude, com- 
paſſion, and thoſe good qualities of the mind, that had 
exalted the characters of heroes. The oddeſt of all wor- 
ſhip, ſaid I, is that performed to brutes by the Ægyptians. 
I have taken ſome pains to enquire into it; and once! 
received a very ingenious and elaborate letter * on this 
ſubject from a friend of mine, now travelling through the 
Nomes of that country, whoſe parts and learning I eſteem 
highly. But I ſhould be glad to know, whether your 
notion of 1t is the ſame with that, which has been taught 
me. I thank you, anſwered SocR ATEs, for mentioning 
a topic ſo material to our purpoſe; for ſome time ago! 
queſtioned a learned Athenian, who had travelled into 
Egypt, and received ſatisfactory information concerning 
it. Briefly then, it was indebted for its beginning to the 
animal hieroglyphics, intended to expreſs the hiſtories and 
powers of their ancient deified heroes. Theſe pictured 
{ymbols, which were emblematical of their characters, 
both before and after the apotheoſis, being changed into 
living ones, that devotion, which was defigned to be con- 
veyed through the medium of the figure or animal to the 


* See Letter LXXV. 
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God, was at laſt paid ultimately to the animal. From 
hero-worſhip is derived an infinite variety of legends and 
fables, to diſguiſe the real objects of it; for when men 
began to reaſon on theſe points, and applied their natural un- 
derſtandings to examine matters of religion, they thought 


it abſurd to deify their own frail and imperfect ſpecies. 


The prieſts (who were originally appointed by the le- 
giſlators of governments and commonwealths to ſerve 
many purpoſes of uſe to ſociety) ſounded an alarm at 
theſe enquiries, which ſtruck at the moſt lucrative part of 
ſuperſtition. This occaſioned their pretending, that the 
greater hero Gods were expreſſive of the ſeveral attri- 
butes of the firſt cauſe. And in Ægypt particularly, 
they invented the phyſical mythology, and new allego- 
rical ceremonies, to conceal the foibles and moral blemiſhes 
recorded in the hiftories of their heroes and tutelary 
deities. © Theſe accounts, returned I, are very plauſi- 
ble, and coincide nearly with what I have heard. But 
give me leave to afk your thoughts on the diſpute ſo 
much agitated between the Greeks and /Egyptians, whe- 
ther Greece borrowed Gods from Egypt, or Ægypt from 
her. Several treatiſes have been written on both ſides, 
and copies of them, have been tranſmitted to the learn- 
ed in both nations. Eurvpamas, the chief prieſt 
in the temple at Eleuſis, has gained great credit by 
his performance in defence of the Grecian claims. I 
am told a prieſt of Heliopolis has lately writ an anſwer 
to him, 


«It is a diſpute, replied the philoſopher, in which no 
man of ſenſe intereſts himſelf, and which concerns only 
thoſe formal antiquaries, who lay much weight on points 
of imaginary moment. To me it ſeems wrapt up in 
impenetrable darkneſs; and to this the forgeries pro- 
duced on both ſides have not a little contributed. If I 


| 
| 
| 
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have any opinion on the ſubject, it is this: ſince it is gene. 
rally allowed, that /Egyptian colonies ſettled here, I think 
it likely, that the ſcience of religious rites, and the cha. 
rafters of heroes fit to be made Gods, with the name; 
proper to be given them, were brought from thence, and 
applied to perſons in our own country. Many reafons 
might be offered in ſupport of this ſentiment ; but I wave 


going into a detail of them. And thus you have my thought; | 


on the origin and progreſs of idolatry, a ſubject, the 
curioſity of which is inferior to nothing but its importance, 
I have delivered myſelf openly to you, who are my friend; 
as ſome would ſay, dogmatically, and not after the manner of 
thoſe cautious converfations, which I hold in public with 


the ſophiſts. 


If you would know, why I profeſs not theſe things, and 
undeceive mankind ; I anſwer it is againſt my principles 
to diſturb the religion of my country. Wiſe men in every 
age are acquainted with all that I have communicated to 
you ; and when they meet with a fair opportunitiy to work, 
or a fair diſpoſition in their neighbours to bear a reforma. 
tion, let them zealouſly endeavour to effect it; bu 
gradually, and not at once; but gently, and not forciblj, 
Let them addreſs their arguments to the reaſon, without 
uſing ſuch methods of conviction, as may ftir their own 
paſhons, or excite the ſtubbornneſs of mankind. Ti 
SocRATES diſcourſed, while I was loſt in admiration 0 


him. 
| | : . 
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LETT ER cCvi 


CLEANDER to GozR VAS. 


I have received a letter from HyDasPEs the cham- 
berlain, which contains the melancholy news of MEOGA- 
zyzus's death, and ſome friendly cautions with regard 
to my own ſafety, now endangered by the intrigues of 
my powerful enemies. Leſs ſolicitous for my private 
welfare than that of Perſia, I poured out my ſupplica- 
tions to OROMASDEs, that he would not permit the de- 
teſted author of ill to bring any farther misfortunes on 
the empire, when he ought to be ſatisfied with having de- 
prived ARTAXERXES of his wiſeſt counſellor. I had 
ſcarce time to recover myſelf from the impreſſion which 
this fatal event made upon me, when a bark ſent expreſsly 
from Epheſus brought me a diſpatch, figned with the 
king's own hand, and ſealed with the royal ſignet, which 
enjoins me immediately to repair to Thebes, to foment 
| the practices of the Median faction in that city. I own to 


| thee, noble ſcribe, I was not leſs ſurprized at the or- 


der itſelf, than the manner of wording it, and my own 
deſignation for the buſineſs. The Thebans have been 
reputed by the moſt underſtanding people here, to have 


| been, ever ſince the change in their government after the 


defeat of MarDoNIus, firmly attached to the Lacede- 
monians, who have laid them under ſtricter ties by 
| ſacrificing Platza laſt year to their reſentment. The king's 
| *tter is drawn in ſhort and general terms, giving me no 
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particular directions to what perſons I am to apply, or 
what offers I am to make thoſe, who ſhall be ready to aſſiſt 
me. It is likewiſe unaccompanied with any letter or ex- 
planation from the miniſters, as thou knoweſt is conſtantly 
practiſed in a buſineſs of this nicety and importance. All 
theſe circumſtances induce me to think, not only that 
thou wert unacquainted with it, but that the whole is 
a contrivance of my enemies to remove me from a 
place, where a five year's reſidence enables me to per- 
form the duties of my ſtation, to another, where I have 
no correſpondence, and can hope for no ſucceſs. But 
as I ſhall always eſteem the king's orders, however obtained, 
too ſacred for me his poor flave to diſpute, I ſhall take 
a journey to Thebes in the retinue of an Athenian agent, 
who is ſent thither to treat of an exchange of priſoners, 
From thence you may expect to hear of me. In the mean 
time I preſume to hope, that under the ſhadow of thy pro- 
tection, I may find a ſecure ſhelter from the calumnies of 
my oppoſers. 


ATHENIAN NE WS. 


The plague is renewed at Athens, and ſpreads daily. 
The Peloponneſian forces affembled at Corinth under 
AGcts king of Sparta, but were prevented from invacing 
Attica by the earthquakes, which have happened there, 3 
well as in ſeveral parts of Eubcea and Bœotia. In this 


city, part of the fortifications, and ſome public build | 


ings, particularly the Prytaneum, were thrown down by 
the violence of the ſhocks. Two thouſand Athenians in 
fixty gallies commanded by N1ctas, after making an un- 
ſucceſsful deſcent in the iſland Mx Los, paſſed over 0 
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Oropus, and advanced to Tanagrum in Bœotfa, where 
receiving a reinforcement out of Athens, they defeated the 


natives and ſet up a trophy. 


„ HER CYOT 


OrsamEes to CLEANDER. From Bubaſtus. 


HERODOTUS has accompanied me through the 
Delta; for having viſited Egypt a ſecond time, he now 
is taking another journey into the eaſt, in order to 
complete that noble work, which was read with ap- 
plauſe at Athens ſome years ago; and to collect mate- 
rials for a particular hiſtory of Aſſyria and Babylon, which 
the world may one day expect from him. There is a city 
of ancient fame in Paleſtine, lately rebuilt by the favour of 
our auguſt monarch, after it had lain in ruins for ſeveral 
years from its deſtruction under the later Aſſyrian kings, 
which he deſigns to ſee in his way. 


In our return from the pyramids, we came directly 
to Sais, a place of ſuch fame and antiquity, that no 


curious traveller would omit ſeeing it. The night we 


arrived there, the grand feſtival of the lighting of lamps 
was ſolemnized, which is obſerved after a peculiar manner. 
All the houſes throughout the town of Sais are illuminated 
with rows of lamps ſet round the windows on the outſide ; 
at which time a great ſacrifice is performed to the guar- 
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dian Deity of the place, to which as many, as can con- 
veniently, reſort from all parts of Ægypt. But thoſe, 
who cannot be preſent there at the celebration of it, 
neglect not, wherever they are, to ſolemnize the night, 
and to ſet out lights before their houſes. By this means, 
not only the town of Sais, but the whole country of 
Fegypt, is illuminated on that night. The Deity, in 
honour of whom the feſtival is kept, is called by the Greeks, 
MixERVA; but, if I conjecture right, with the AEgyp- 
tians is no other than their Isis, who, as I have elſe- 
where hinted to you, is made univerſal nature, though 
differently ſpecified, and partially conſidered, upon different 
occaſions, under the ſeveral powers and attributes, which 
the Greeks aſcribe to their reſpective divinities. The 
uſe of lamps and torches both in religious worſhip, 
and for the purpoſes of common life, were (the Ægyp- 
tians ſay) orignally their invention, and firſt received 
from them. But however that be, it is certain, they had 
them very anciently in their religious revels and ceremo- 
nies; and the application of them to the myſteries of 
their worſhip, among other divine ſymbols, has rendered 
the ſymbol itſelf ſo ſacred in the hieroglyphics, that a 
lamp in that picture- character implies the whole myſtery 
of the Ægyptian religion. From the uſe of torches and 
lamps, thus introduced into their religious ceremonies, 
came the practice of burning them at the ſhrines of illu{- 
trious perſonages, whom the paſſionate devotion of their 
friends defired to honour as divinities, and to rank among 
ſuperior natures ; of the antiquity of which cuſtom a re- 
markable monument remains in Sais to this day. Mex- 
CHERINUS, the 7th king of the Memphite dynaſty, to 
ſooth his grief for the loſs of an only daughter, erected 
for her a magnificent repoſitory adjoining to his palace, 
and ordered a caſe of wood to be made in the ſhape 
of an heifer, richly overlaid with gold, to incloſe her re- 
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mains; intending thereby, that divine honours ſhould be 
paid to her memory, and to graft her worſhip upon the 
reigning ſuperſtition of Agypt. The heifer is as large as 
the life, in a kneeling poſture, and covered with a ſcar- 
let pall. Between the horns is ſet a circle of gold, re- 
ſembling the rays of the ſun. He appointed a certain 
number of prieſts to burn incenſe before it in the day 
time, and to light up lamps round the chamber in the 
night, and ſettled a ſtipend upon them to continue the 
ceremony for ever. They conſtantly once a year bring 
out the heifer into the open air, after the celebration 


of certain rites, which may be myſterious, but ſeem highly 


abſurd in the vulgar account. For in theſe rites they 
are ſaid to ſcourge a certain Deity, whoſe name the 
profane are not to know. The remains of the ancient 
palace at Sais are magnificent. The temple of the God- 
deſs, whom the Greeks call MintrvyA, contains the ſe- 
pulchres-of thoſe ancient kings, that were natives of the 
Saite nome. In the body of this temple is a magni- 
ficent ſtone chamber, the columns of which are carved in 
imitation of palm trees. Here are ſeen ſeveral of thoſe obe- 
liſks, which were the ancient repreſentations of the celeſtial 
divinities; and near to them is a ſtone baſon or lake; the 
the workmanſhip of which is much admired. An inſcripti- 
on on the pavement of this temple countenances the opinion 
I have advanced, that the Deity of the place is Is1s. The 
inſcription runs thus: *I am all, that has been, that is, 
« and that ſhall be; and none among mortals has hitherto 
© taken off my veil.” AMAasIs, who ſubdued Apries, the 
laſt of the lineage of the Memphite kings, raiſed a portico 
to this building, which for its height and dimenſions, 
and the largeneſs of the ſtones that compoſe it, exceeds 


every thing of that kind in Ægypt. He placed about it 


Coloſſes and Sphinxes of a prodigious ſize. A little above 
vol. II. H | | 
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the town is a grove called the ſanctuary of Ozmrs, where 
the Saftes maintain his ſepulchre to have been. 


We paſſed from Sais to Bubaſtus, which is near the 
full extent of the Delta, part of the way by land, and part 
through the euts, that communicate between the ſeve- 
ral channels of the Nile. It were endleſs to deſcribe to 
thee, CLEANDER, the beauty and richnefs of the country, 
or to enumerate the many ancient cities and towns, 
which preſented themſelves to our notice in the whole way, 
But, indeed, though all beſpeak the magnificence and 
glory of this ancient kingdom, I know not any that 
| affords a ſight more pleaſing than the city where I now 
am. It is ſituate, where the Bubaſtic branch of the Nile 
ſeparates into two channels; one of which difcharges 
itfeff into the fea at the Tanitic, the other at the Pe- 
lufiac mouth. Theſe ſtreams form a perfect peninſula, 
in which ſtands the temple of Bubaſtis; the city itſelf lying 
part between theſe ftreams, and part feattered on the two 
oppoſite fides of the Nile beyond where the ſtreams 
divide. The ground on all fides, whereon the buildings 
of the city are erected, was raifed by SzsosTR1s, and af- 
terwards by the Ethiopian king to a greater height than 
any other town in Egypt. The peninſula only with 
the town remains on the fame level it always was, and 
is joined by a narrow iſthmus to the land, along which 
is a vifta of thick trees of the talleft growth continued 
for the length of three ſtadiums into the town, and leading 
through the forum up an aſcent to the temple of Mercury. 
The temple of Bubaſtis, in length and breadth a ſtadium, 
is likewiſe encompaſſed with a thick grove, that caſts 2 
delightful ſhade, and is reflected on the water. It has 2 
ſtately portico thirty cubits. in height, upon which are 
figures and bas reliefs of fix cubits ; and round the ex- 
tremities of the iſland runs a parapet of ſtone, adorned 
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with much curious ſculpture. The temple, with the 
plantations about it, lying thus in the middle of the 
town, and ſurrounded with the water, has a moſt beauti- 
ful effect, as you look down upon if from the city, on 
every ſide. The goddeſs BusasT1s is by the Greeks 
called D1aNna, but is in reality Is1s, if one may regard 
the ancient inſcription upon her pillar at Nyfa in Arabia. 
A little above the town begins that famous cut, which 
was intended for a communication between the Nile and 
the Red Sea. The digging of it was firſt attempted by 
Nrco the ſon of PsAMMETIcHVUs, and twelve thoufand 
men periſhed in the wofx. Daxrrvs, after him, made & 
great progteſs with better fucceſs, but without com- 
pleting it; diſcouraged, as the tradition goes, by the re- 
port of his ſurveyors, who apprehended it would, whefi 
finiſhed, let in the ſea upon the lower Egypt, the level 
of the Arabian gulf being, as they thought, higher thati 
the Delta. The AÆgyptians ſolemnize their religious 
revels at moſt of their towns through the Delta ſeveral 
times in the year. But thoſe are moſt frequented, which 
attend the great ſacrifices performed at Bubaſtus. Gredt 
numbers of both fexes come down the Nile at theſe 
times in boats together; and the men and women, be- 
ſides children, that are brought to Bubaſtus on occa- 
fion of theſe ſolemnities, are computed by the inhabitants 
to be ſeldom fewer than ſeventy thouſand. Their muſie 


all the way is a ſtrange diſſonance of flutes, ctotala, bad 


voices, and clapping of hands. At every town by the 

water fide they ſtand up to the ſhore, to give e we- 

men in the boats an opportunity of calling out te 

thofe at land, who never are at a loſs to anſwer then 

in the peculiar ribaldry of their water- language. While 

ſome of the women are efnigaged ift this fcutrilous di- 
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verſion, the reſt are dancing, or making ridiculous geſ- 
tures. 


Strange it is, CLEANDER, and unaccountable, that ſuch 
mean buffooneries ſhould ever be miſtaken for religi- 
ous rites, or made preparative to the celebration of one of 
their greateſt feſtivals. But it has been the policy of 
our government never to interfere with ſuch national 
extravagancies, as are merely adapted to the genius of the 
vulgar. For as theſe inſtitutions fall in with the natural 
bent of the common people, at the ſame time that they 
have the ſanction of religious ceremonies, there is nothing 
they would with greater difficulty give up. The /Egyp- 
tian prieſts could not have taken a ſurer method for eſta- 
bliſhing their own authority, than by accommodating 
the national rites to that ſtrong propenſion to farcical 
pomps and revels, which no where prevails more among 
the common ſort, than in Egypt. The people thus 
gratified and amuſed, according to their own ſenſe of 
things, and indulged in all their groſſeſt prejudices pre- 
ſume not to arraign the ſuperior wiſdom of their teach- 
ers, but aſſent with an implicit reverence to their dic- 
tates. 


I ſhall in a very few days ſet fail from Peluſium. 
HE Roporus will part from me at Magdolum to paſs 
over mount Caſius, and by the lake Serbon into Paleſtine. 
That inquiſitive traveller has taken abundant pains to 
examine into the learning of the Egyptian prieſts, and 
ſift out all the recondite doctrines of their religion; yet, 
after all, he has cauſe to complain of their myſterious 
reſervedneſs. It is diſcouraging enough, I have often heard 
him ſay, to an accurate hiſtorian, who is to treat of their 
religious ceremonies, that he muſt, in many things, either 
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affect the ſame myſterious ſecrecy himſelf, or appear to 
poſterity to have been a collector of ſenſeleſs and ridicu- 
jous fables. Adieu. 


L. 


„ cn 


CLEAN DER to GokR VAS. From Thebes. 


I have been arrived fome days, noble ſcribe, in this 
_ city; and whilſt CRITIAS, the Athenian agent, whom 
I accompanied, was employed in negotiating an exchange 
of priſoners, I endeavoured to procure the intelligence of 
the general diſpoſition of the ſtate, and the reliance, 
which can be made on the deſcendants of thoſe citizens, 


who were formerly in the Perſian intereſt. My enquiry 


was much furthered by CRATIPPUs, who has lately re- 
moved hither from Sparta, in order to penetrate to the 
bottom of an intrigue, which is carrying on between 
Thebes and Corinth. I leave his own letters on that 
affair to ſpeak his vigilance and induſtry ; but I ought in 
juſtice to myſelf to add, that he concurs with me in 
opinion, that my orders were grounded on falſe informa- 
tion, Thou wilt be able to judge, how impracticable it 
would be to attempt any change of government here, 
when I tell thee, that the management of affairs is 
wholly in the hands of the Lacedzmonian faction. The 
ſenate is compoſed of their creatures ; the Polemarchs, 
or chief magiſtrates of the city, who are choſen annu- 
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ally, and the Bœotarchs or governors of Beeatia, over 
which the Thebans claim a juriſdiction, are in the ſame 
intereſt ; and the better to curb any attempts in favour 
either of Athens or Perſia, a ſtrong garriſon is always 
kept up in the Cadmea. The Lacedzmonians have 
much gained upon the affections of this people, by the 
ſeverities, which for their ſakes were inflicted upon the 
Platzans. Beſides they are of all the Grecians the moſt 
difficult to be forced out of any intereſt and alliances; 
in which they have been long engaged. With regard 
to the remains of the Median faction, which in the 
king's letter are repreſented as conſiderable both for 
their weight and number, it is a fact well known here, 
that the chiefs amongſt them were delivered up by the 
Thebans to PausANIas, the Spartan general, who put 
them to death at Corinth, that the Greeks might from 
their example be warned, what puniſhment thoſe were 
to expect, who deſerted the common intereſt of their 
country to join with a foreign invader. This had the 
deſired effect; and the deſcendants of ARTAGINUs and 
T1MAGENES are fo far from having any inclination to 
revenge the death of their anceſtors, that, had I applied 
to them, they would in all probability have deliyered me 
up to the magiſtrates. As I therefore imagine, it can- 
not be the intention of my royal maſter, that I ſhould ex- 
poſe myſelf to danger, without any proſpect of doing him 
ſervice, I ſuſpend the execution of my orders, till I receive 
thy anſwer, which I ſhall expect in this city; for the in- 
creaſe of the plague at Athens renders my removal thither 
extremely hazardous. If the ſupreme council think my 
further reſidence here unneceſſary, I deſire leave to take a 
progreſs to the celebrated temple at Delphi. 


The magiſtrates of Thebes have received an expreſs, 
with an account of the ill ſucceſs of DemosTHENEs the 
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Athenian againſt the Ætolians. That general had ſome 
ſucceſs on his firſt invaſion of their country; but the natives 
having aſſembled their forces, attacked his army in a foreſt 
ſurrounded by mountains, (the paſſes of which they had 
ſcized) and gave it a total defeat. 


Potent lord, it is from thee I expect my chief ſupport 
under the uneaſy ſtate of mind, to which the calumnies 
of my enemies have reduced me. The effects of their 
malice, in the objections they make to my conduct, are as 
weak, as their malice itfelf is ſtrong. When they reproach 
me with having made no friends to Perſia, do they conſider, 
that for me to have concerned myſelf in practices of that 
nature, without particular inſtructions, would have been 
highly unwarrantable, and only brought ruin on my own 
head from all quarters, without advancing in one point 
the intereſt of ARTAXERXEs? Tis even more than pro- 
bable, that thoſe, who now blame me for inaQtivity, 
would then have been as liberal of their cenſures againſt 
my intermeddling without orders, and have exerted their beſt 
endeavours to procure a diſavowal of my conduct. When 
they accuſe me of converſing only with the friends to 
peace, they ſhew their utter ignorance of my courſe of 
life at Athens; elſe they would know, that I have ac- 
quaintance enough in both parties to diſcover the ſecrets 
of each, and that I form my accounts impartially from their 
different repreſentations, 


If PRILEMON honours me with his friendſhip, and 
Nictas condeſcends to take a frugal meal at my houſe, 
I have received civilities on the other hand from Dz- 
MOS THE NES and EPIGENEsS; and not long before I left 
Athens, CLEON ſent to aſſure me, upon occaſion of ſome 
buſineſs which I offered to tranſact for him at Epheſus, 
that he harboured no malice againſt me for what happened 
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laſt year in relation to the Iambics *. It was that ag 


lucky affair, I am convinced, which gave a colour to 
the charge againſt me of intermixing in the cabals of 


Nicias's faction. But if thou canſt excuſe an impru- 
dence, which the warmth of wine and jollity gave riſe to, I 
can aſſure thee upon the forfeiture of thy patronage, which 
I prefer far beyond any intereſt or concern of my own, 


that I will religiouſly avoid making myſelf obnoxious 


to any party for the future, except ſuch as the king's 
ſervice ſhall at any time oblige me to act agamſt. I have 
troubled thee thus far out of that regard, which every 
man owes to his reputation; for otherwiſe I deſire not to 
be made the object of court intrigue. Suffer me to re- 
tire in peace to my paternal farm in the ſhady vale near the 
temple of the Epheſian Diana; or quit the tumultuous 
forum of Athens for the ſolitary groves of the Bactrian 
Magi. Wrapt in their thickeſt ſhades, I may forget the 
diſtracting cares of life, and the perplexities of buſineſs. 
The change will not only be for my quiet, but advantage; 
here I may learn to be an abler miniſter, but there to be 2 
better man. Adieu. 

| „ | P, 

The 20th of the month Munychion. 
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LL FTE nc 


SMERDIS to CLEANDER, 


THE inſolence of the Greeks is inexcuſable, CLE an- 
DER, If they enjoy advantages peculiar to themſelves, 
this ſhould not be matter of triumph, ſince they can- 
not be aſſured of their continuance, How ſpeciouſly 
was the liberty of Perſia guarded by the wiſeſt laws, 
and ſevereſt diſcipline, when the eſtabliſhment ſuffered 
an unavoidable revolution to its diſadvantage? Cyrvs, 
the worthieſt of all princes, who had been educated in 
the ſchools of juſtice and moderation, was the neceſſary 
cauſe of this change, His great mind could never me- 
ditate the oppreſſion of his country, though the acceſ- 
ſion of Media by inheritance, a vaſt kingdom, under his 
abſolute ſway, and the additional conquered provinces, had 
_ ſufficiently enabled him to compaſs it. This accumulated 
power however devolved to a leſs worthy ſucceſſor ; and 
thou knoweſt the ſequel, 


Liberty, which is the ſecure enjoyment of natural rights 
under the falutary reſtrictions of law, was long the inhe- 
ritance of the Perſians. The prince, the ſatraps, and 
the people were in ſubordination one to another ; but 
their dependance was ſolely on the laws, to which they 
owed a common obedience. The prince was ſupreme, 
and enjoyed the diſtinguiſhing marks of royalty ; but in 
his youth he was not exempt from the rigorous diſcipline of 
a Perſian education. In the reſt of the conſtitution (which 
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is peculiar to Perſia) the rank of the citizens was de- 
termined ordinarily by their years; and the duties, pri- 
vileges, and honours of the ſtate were adapted to the par- 
ticular ſtages of youth, manhood, and old age: but the 
greateſt ſhare of dignity and power was reſerved for the 
laſt, to crown thoſe, who had ſhewn a decent compli- 
ance with the laws, in a regular and laudable conduct 
through the former. The next honourable rank was 
manhood, to which the citizens were admitted, if they 


had paſſed their youth in obedience, military exerciſes, 


and honeſty. Thus recommended, being arrived at 
maturity of ſtrength and judgment, they were admitted 
into active life, pleaded as advocates, or preſided as 
judges ; had the charge of the revenue, or employments of 
diſtinction amongſt the ſoldiery; or bore arms in the 
loweſt capacity, as the ſtate required, according to the 
determination of the aged, who having paſſed thoſe offices 
with reputation themſelves, governed the inferior orders, 
and regulated them by their counſels. Thus was every one 
engaged to ſubmiſſion, and obedience to the laws, by the 
hopes of arriving one day at the adminiſtration of them, 
This expectation kept the eager ambition of youth, and 
the cooler, but no leſs dangerous, deſigns of manhood, in 
proper bounds, till age admitted them with fafety to 


a truſt, for which their habitual virtue and experience 


qualified them. Thus private obedience to legal au- 
thority was eaſily kept up, which is the great bui- 
wark of public liberty, and which free ſtates find much 
difficulty in maintaining; becauſe the reſtraint of it is mil- 
taken for flavery by the injudicious multitude, who delight 
in tumult and irregularity, as certain indications of iree- 


dom. 


This frame of goverment our countrymen had ſo much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with, that they never ſhewed any diſ- 
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poſition to innovate, but rather to confirm and per- 


petuate it. To this end their wiſdom was extraordi- 


nary and unparalleled; they had long known the neceſ- 
ſity there was of forming ſoldiers by a regular education 
and therefore they had trained up their children from their 
infancy in hardineſs, exerciſe, and coarſe diet ſparingly 
dealt to them, which their keen appetite and ready di- 
geſtion converted into nutriment, leaving no ſuper- 
fluity for noxious humours : they were ſo far from need- 
ing the evacuations of phyſie, that thoſe of nature were 
not frequent. They never tried the viciſſitudes of ſwoln 
bodies and emaciating diſeaſes ; their nerves were never 
high ſtrained by an heated blood, nor relaxed by in- 
dolence, but were gradually confirmed in that ſtate, 
which is beſt ſuited to the operations of the body, and 
moſt helpful to thoſe of the mind. The Perſians had 
uſed themſelves to the method of diſciplining the youth 
for war ; and the ſame wiſdom ſuggeſted to them, that it 
would require no Jeſs care to train them up for ſociety 
and the duties of peace. We think it prepoſterous, ſaid 
they, to collect a large body of men and ſend them out 
to fight our battles, without regard to previous diſcipline. 
How then can w2 expect, that every thing, that bears the 
form of a man, ſhould be fitted for the manifold duties 
of ſociety? If we would fecure our government, we 
muſt encourage the growth of moderation and juſtice 
amongſt the citizens; which having taken deep root, will 
not eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be eradicated by thoſe foul 
uſyrpers, avarice, cruelty, and ambition ; which firſt make 
themſelves maſters of the human mind, and then excite it 
to thoſe extravagancies, that lay waſte the moſt flouriſh- 
ing kingdoms, 


An inſtitution of the youth in focial qualifications was 
therefore agreed upon : but the parent was thought an 
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improper perſon to be entruſted with it, left the chll. 

dren might receive any-wrong bias from his ſentiments, 
his example, or his partial regard for them. Public 
ſchools were appointed; and the wiſeſt of the Magi to 
preſide and inſtruct the young Perſian, not indeed in 
muſic, in rhetoric, and the fictions of poets, but the 
ſimple qualifications--of - ſpeaking truth, and practiſing 
juſtice ; where they were taught, that veracity was al. 
ways graceful, however unadorned ; and learned as much 
to fear the practice of fraud, as the young Spartan the 
difcovery of it. Their acuteneſs was nevertheleſs employed, 
though not in acting, yet in tracing out falſhood and treache- 
ry: for this purpoſe intricate caſes were deviſed by their 
maſters, which they were obliged to unravel, and di. 
cloſe all the latent fallacy, that might ſcreen an offender, 
or prejudice the innocent ; and to ſhew the due merits of 
each party in the caſe propoſed. 


All the little differences and quarrels, that ariſe among 
playfellows, were examined into, and decided by the ftrid- 
eſt rules and forms of juſtice, where they had frequent 
occaſion to act the part of judge, accuſer, and crimina, 
under the inſpection of a maſter, who never failed to 
put the ſentence in execution, if juſt ; if not, to puniſh 
the judge for his ignorance or pacrtiality, Thus wer 
they alway ready to become any ſtation in the commun 
that of a judicious magiſtrate, an honeft and diſcem- 
ing advocate, an able governor, or an obedient inoffer- 
five citizen. Thus had they learned the ſocial duties, be- 
fore they had need of them; for it was thought more 
falutary, that the manly carriage ſhould make ſome in. 
croachments on youth, than that there ſhould be any dar 
ger, by the neglect of ſuch diſcipline, that the follies af 
youth ſhould be propagated into manhood, the public aſſem· 
dlies be interrupted with petulancy, and miſguided by il. 
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informed judgments, or the lives and valuable privileges 
of a people become the ſport of a boyiſh levity. 


Thus the baſis 4 our eſtabliſhment was the virtue of the 


citizens; a more durable and ſubſtantial one than can be 


ſupplied by all the arts of policy, which ſometimes pretend 
to ſeparate the public good from honeſty, its natural ally and 
ſupport, or make uſe of a counterfeit appearance of her. 
But where ſhe reſides, ſhe not only guards the common 
liberty, but enlarges the happineſs of each individual ; ſhe 
ſtrengthens all ties both natural and ſocial ; ſhe cements 
families; preſerves the filial and conjugal affection pure; 


ſweetens converſe with humanity ; heightens acquaintance 


into friendſhip, and ſets no bounds to the exerciſe of 
benevolence. The allies of a virtuous nation can ſteadily 
rely on its fidelity, and its enemies are afraid of the venge- 


ance of a people, who are lovers of juſtice, and are always 


kindled with indignation and reſentment at the breach of 
it. 
H. 
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L ET FER CA. 


SMERDIS to CIEAN DER. 


I doubt, whether in the various ſtates of Greece jou 
will find one government of a more phufible frame than 
that I have deſcribed, or more founded in nature. For 
nature has laid down a plan for us in moſt things; and the 
nearer approaches we make to her, the more we advance 
toward perfection in our undertaking. Now the plan 
which nature has given us for government, is à fingle fs 
mily; which is indeed a little natural kingdom; and 1 
kingdom of the greateſt extent can be looked upon as no 
other than a large artificial family. And it is very eah 
to obſerve, that the ancient Perſian government in is 
parts and ceconomy bore a very near reſemblance to this 
original pattern. Perhaps you will be ſurpriſed, that our 
unpoliſhed anceſtors, who hat ie arts nor literature 
amongſt them, and were ſatisfied with the ſcanty pro- 
ducts of Perſia, which ſcarce afforded them food and a co- 
vering to their bodies, ſhould have been ſo ſucceſsful in 
their polity. Poſſibly their being uncivilized is the very 
reaſon of it; and their utter ignorance in the refinements 
of politics made them more attentive to nature. Yo 
know, tradition informs us, that in the early ages of tht 
world each family was a fort of independent community; 
and the head of it exerciſed a princely juriſdiction over al 
the branches, We will ſuppoſe then, that a number 
theſe ſmall princes with paternal power are aſſembled toge- 
ther, with deſign to agree upon terms of community; pet: 
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haps on the ſummit of a hill, in token of their eminence, 
whilſt their numerous progeny expected below the iſſue 
of their counſels. I will not take upon me to relate the de- 
bates, which aroſe in the venerable aſſembly; but it is by 
no means difficult to find out the reſult of them. They 
perceived there was little oceaſion for any thing new, 
towzrd forming a community, beſides living together. It 


was agreed, that the fathers of families ſhould retain the 


fame authority over, and concern for, the whole, which 
each had before in his reſpective family; that the younger 


men ſhould continue to be active and obedient in execut- 


ing the commands of the elder, whether in peace or 
war; and that the education of children ſhould now be 
their joint care, which hitherto had employed them ſe- 
parately, Their children were ready to enter into ſociety, 


upon the advice of their parents ; for they thought their 


welfare could not be more ſafely lodged than in ſuch 
hands, The ties of their obedience immediately became 
different, It was gratitude and filial duty (the bonds 
of nature) which before obliged them ; but the obligations, 
they then ſubmitted to, were more than nature had enjoined, 
and therefore they rightly expected terms for their ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The authority of the natural parent was unlimited, 
becauſe his affection for his iſſue was imagined ſo likewiſe 
but the artificial parent being more likely to deviate from 


| Juſtice, mutual conditions were ſettled, and laws obligatory 
on both ſides. Here you ſee the great marks and outlines 


of our ancient government in a very ſmall compaſs; and 


all ſubſequent and future regulations were no more than 
© methods uſed for the better eſtabliſhing this form. 


Though I aſcribe much to the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 


I Vill not deny, that there was another cauſe, which greatly 
| contributed to the peace and continuation of our empire; 
I for the Perſians not having then corrupted the traditions 
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they had received from a diſtant but unknown origin, 
believed, that ORoMAsDEs was a lover of peace and or- 
der through all his works, which in awe of him they in- 
duſtriouſly cultivated and maintained. They knew, that 
commotions and tumult were the delight of Arimanivs; 
and abhorred being the inſtruments of his will, who had 
introduced diſcord into paradiſe itſelf, and deformed the 
creation; a work of ſuch excellency, that the Almighty 
did not produce it inſtantaneouſly, but in ſix ſucceſſive 
parts, that the everlaſting genii, the ſatraps of his heavenly 
court, might contemplate its riſing beauty, and adore the 
author! Theſe religious ſentiments, which dawned upon 
us at the coming of KEyoMaR, that ancient prophet, 
were more clearly opened by the divine inſtruction of 
ZERVAN, and the Eternal Wiſdom of OushAx *, til 
ZUuRDUSHT'S irreſiſtible beams diſperſed all remains « 


darkneſs +. 
H. 


: * A book of the higheſt authority among the followers of the Magi. 


+ The reader will find, that in this and the other letters where the 


Perſian religion is treated of, the ſentiments are exactly agreeably to Dr. 


Hyde's account of it, 
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GoBRYAS to CLEANDER, From Ecbatana. 


IT is natural for any one, whoſe reputation is attack- 
ed by injurious calumnies, and whoſe warmth is heigh- 
tened by a conſciouſneſs of innocence, to lye under a 
perpetual uneafineſs of mind, till his honour is cleared, 
and his conduct juſtified. This makes me leſs ſurprized 
at thoſe expreſſions of deſpondency and reſentment, 
which have occurred in thy late diſpatches. From the 


firſt intimation I received of the ill humour fomented 


againſt thee by the artifices of ſome men, and the weakneſs 
of others, I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to trace it to the 
ſource; and after diſcovering the cauſes to remove the 
effects of it. I found the treaſurer grievouſly offended, 
that thou haſt made no application to him in the courſe 
of thy employment; and for that reaſon tranſmitting thy 
appointments with a ſparing hand. His enterpriſing 
genius, which all along declared itſelf for an immediate 
imbarking in the war, was of courſe oppoſed to the 
calmer and more conſiderate meaſures of MEGAaByzus 


and myſelf, As he obſerved, thy letters afforded no 


grounds to his extravagant projects, he fell in the more 

readily with the informations of T'1MocLEs, the Eubœan. 

Pleaſed with the flattering diſcourſes of that vain rhetori- 

cian, and elated by the applauſe, which he heard was given 

to his counſels by the younger ſatraps, and officers of the 
VOL, II. | 
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army, he procured that letter, which ſent thee to Thebes, 
whilſt I was employed in ſettling the affairs of my de. 
ceaſed friend, MEGABYZZ US. At the ſame time ſo cer. 
tain was he of the ſucceſs of his Theban alliance, or per- 
haps ſo bent on thy ruin, if it miſcarried, that he prope. 
| {ed to remove thee from Athens, aſſerting there were un. 
anſwerable objections to thy behaviour there; and that 
T:iMoCLEs ſhould be ordered to fupply thy place. The 
king abſolutely refuſed to conſent to this alteration, and 
took frequent opportunities to commend thy ſervices 
publicly. Soon after arrived thy letter, which gave 2 
very clear and ingenious relation. of the ſtate of Thebes, 
confirmed by the diſpatches we received at the fame time 
from CRATiIPPUs. TERIBAZUS was then obliged, though 
with reluctance, to confeſs he had been miſtaken in the 
advice, which occaſioned. the king's letter; and, in or- 
der to caſt the blame from himſelf, aecuſed T1mocLes 
of deceiving him, who, he faid, ought to be well ac- 
quainted with thoſe parts of Greece. The Eubcan 
was ſummoned before the council of ſeven ; but he found 
means to make his eſcape ;, and it is ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
that the accuſation and the eſcape had their riſe from the 
fame quarter. Thou haſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
ſhame, 'which overwhelms thy enemies, after the defeat 
of all their ſchemes; and thy credit with the king and 
miniſtry is more eftabliſhed by this fruitleſs attack, than 
if it had never been put to a trial, How far I engaged 
in your fupport, I leave others to inform you; but it 
would be injuſtice to the generous friendſhip of HyDpasPEs 
and INTAPHERNES, not to affure you, that, had their 
own honour or fafety been concerned, they could not have 
exerted themſelves with more zeal. and affiduity than 
they did. The king himſelf told me, when I obtained 
his leave for your Delphic journey, that no diſguſt of 
any of his miniſters ſhould leſſen his regard for your 
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merit; that the punctual payment of your appointments 
ſhould be his particular care: “and, continued our gra- 
cious maſter, I do not wonder this Theban buſineſs has 
given CLEANDER uneaſineſs. I too eaſily believed 
what carried a ſpecious appearance; but though my ſer- 
vants have ſometimes deceived me, they never yet had 
the art to make me perſiſt in my error, in order to ſcreen 
their own.“ 


APOLLONIDES the phyſician was condemned to the croſs, 
and executed juſt before we left Suſa. Thou knoweſt, that 
his crime, for the ſake of the perſon concerned, muſt be 
lightly touched. Zor kus the youngeſt ſon of MEGaBY- 
zus has left the court by night; and *tis not yet known, 
whither he is gone. He deſired to be made governor 
of Damaſcus; which being refuſed him on account of 
his youth and inexperience, though with a promiſe of fu- 
ture favour, he ſaid with great warmth, that this diſap- 
pointment, and his mother's guilt, rendered it impoſſible 
for him to appear at court with honour, 


OxvaTarEs the Mede, after having been obliged to 
1eave Scythia by the king, who at preſent fits upon 


that throne, as I gave thee an account in my diſpatches 


laſt year *, has ſince wandered in diſguiſe through the 
provinces ; and though we had frequent traces of him, 
he made ſo ſhort a ſtay in every place he came to, and 
took ſuch precautions to conceal himſelf, that we could 
never lay hold of his perſon till very lately, when he was 
ſeized in paſſing through the Upper Ægypt by PHARNACEs 
the governor of Thebes, From ſeveral informations, 
which I have received concerning him, there are grounds 


I 2 


* Vide Letter XCV. 
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to believe, that he was going to join AMYRTEUS in the 
fens, and was projecting great deſigns of bringing the Ly.. 
bians a ſecond time into Agpyt. He found means to de- 
ſtroy what papers he had about him, before he was ſecured; 
but very large ſums of money were ſeized in his baggage, 
which were diſtributed amongſt thoſe, who were inſtru- 
mental in apprehending him. 


Soon after he was taken, he wrote a letter to the king, 
offering, if his life might be fpared, to make an exact 
and ſincere diſcovery of all the practices, in which he 
had been engaged, and of the perſons, with whom he 
had correſponded; accompanied with ſtrong expreſſions 
of remorſe for his paſt conduct, and aſſurances of an 
inviolable fidelity for the future. The king was pleaſed 
to refer the whole affair to his council of ſeven, and to be 


_ preſent himſelf, when it was debated ; as indeed it was very 
fully. | 


We conſidered, that OxYATHREs had been manifeſtly 
concerned in two deſigns of a very high and dangerous na- 
ture. The guilt of the firſt indeed conſiſted chiefly in 
holding licentious and ſeditious diſcourſes ; but in caſe any 
ſiniſter event had happened to the empire, or the king, 
there 1s no queſtion but a formed conſpiracy had broken 
out, 


The ſecond was nothing lefs than promoting the revoit 


of ARIAZUs, and the junction of the Scythian forces with 
his. | | | 


There were likewiſe ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect, that 
his views, at the time of his being ſeized, were full as 
pernicious and difloyal as ever. And it was very remark- 
able, that during this long courſe of treaſonable practices, 
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he had never once made application for pardon, or 
ſhewed the leaſt defire of returning to his duty, till the 
moment that his life was in the power of a juſtly —— 
ed monarch. 


As to the diſcoveries, which he was in a capacity of 


making, it was our opinion, that we knew enough of his 


intrigues already for any advantage, that could redound 
to the king and his government, by the prevention, 
or defeat of them; and the being acquainted with the 
minuter circumſtances, and the names of more perſons, 
who had engaged in ſuch criminal defigns, might tend 
to open a ſcene, which the tranquillity of the empire 
would require, and the humane diſpoſition of ARTA- 
XERXES would rather chooſe, not to be diſcloſed, For 
theſe reaſons we concluded almoſt unanimouſly, that he 
was no fit object of the royal favour ; and accordingly er- 
ders for putting him to death were ſent to PHARNACES 
with ſuch diſpatch and ſecrecy, that the advice of his be- 
ing executed reached this place almoſt before his condemna- 
tion was known, and at once put an end to all thoſe cabals 
and interceſſions, which were forming by his relations, 


(who are of the ar quality in the province of Media) to 
fave him. 


I have it in charge to communicate to thee the re- 
ſult of a council held this night in ARTAXERX88's 
apartments. It was reſolved unanimouſly, that conſidering 
the events of war, that may oblige the king te take 
part very ſoon in the Grecian quarrels, ond ſhoald 
be ſent to the governors of Aſia Minor to keep in readi- 


neſs againſt next year a body of 60,000 men, to march at 


the firſt warning; and likewiſe to the præfects of Phœ- 
nicia and Cyprus, to fit out a fleet of 80 galleys, with 
2 proportionable number of ſeamen. We doubt not but 
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the news of thoſe preparations will ſtrike the Greeks with 
aſtoniſhment ; but they are ſolely intended to put our em- 
pire ina condition of taking ſuch a part in the affairs of 
its neighbours, as may be ſuitable to its wealth and great- 
neſs. Farewel. 


P. 


LET TE RR Ca 


Onsames to CLEANDER, 


HERODOTUS put into my hands the other day 
a very extraordinary and remarkable piece of hiſtory, 
that the prieſts of Memphis had given him among the 
memoirs which they had ſelected for his uſe out of their 
archives. The character of HAz IA affords an example 
of many excellencies, which even the Athenian ladies 
might copy with great advantage to their conduct. 


The STORY of HAZ IA. 


SꝑsosTRISs, willing to ſhew his ſubjects, how far he 
had extended his conqueſts, brought with him into 
Egypt numerous families of the eaſt, inſtructed in the 
righteous doctrines of KENYOMAR. Amongſt theſe was 
the houſe of BESACHñH, beloved for his juſtice and ſtrict 
piety, and in the eſteem of men moſt worthy the protection 
of heaven, But he was not exempt from the common 
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calamity : he was led away captive with his family, which 
he had the mortification, before he reached Memphis, 
to ſee reduced to his daughter, Hazia, who was too 
young to be affected with her misfortunes, and himſelf, 
whoſe wiſdom and experience taught him to ſubmit to 
them. His two ſons, who were in the vigour of youth, 
and had been trained up to virtue and courage, had 
not yet learned how to ſuffer; and partly through im- 
patience of the reſtraints they were under in their jour- 
ney, and grief at the proſpect of ſlavery, fell into violent 
diſorders, which might have admitted a remedy, but they 
refuſed to accept it, alledging in excuſe for themſelves, 
that they did not make a cowardly revolt from the ſta- 
tion, which providence had placed them in, but retired 
at its call to the ſeats of bliſs, from a life altogether 
diſhonourable to themſelves, and unprofitable to the 
world. BESACch, upon his arrival at Memphis, found, 
that his reputation amongſt his countrymen had ſtood 
him in ſome ſtead, as he was placed above the ordinary 
rank of ſlaves, and employed about the king's houſ- 
hold. The death of his ſons however hung heavy upon 


his mind; and the conſolation he found in his ſurviving. 


daughter, was much allayed by paternal anxiety for her 
welfare, He thought honourably of his family, and 
wiſhed her an education ſuitable to it; but he defpair- 
ed of that at a time, when he with much difficulty 


procured her the neceſſaries of life. He reſolved, not- 


withſtanding, not to be wanting in that material part, 
which himſelf could ſupply; he early implanted in her 
boſom ſuch maxims, as would be moſt ſerviceable, when 
ſhe came to conſider her condition, the ſeeds of hutni- 
lity, courage, and chaſtity, The forming of her mind 
was his peculiar care; nor did he negle&t inſtructing 
her, how to expreſs it with propriety and grace. He 
did not pretend to contribute the ornamental parts of a 
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female addreſs ; nor was he ſolicitous, whether ſhe attain- 
ed them or not, ſince without them ſhe was leſs expoſed 
to obſervation. Nevertheleſs the growing virtues he had 
ſtored her boſom with, inſenſibly affected her whole car. 
riage, and gave a poliſh, beyond the power of art, to 
her perſon; for a graceful mein is the natural reſult of 
a cultivated mind, and where that is wanting, the re- 
finements of a court are only ſpecious, and want their 
proper foundation; they are artfully put on to repreſent 
ſuch qualities of the mind, as are not to be found in 
it. Hazia had a look of great modeſty, which is ſo 
amiable in the ſex; and no wonder, ſince ſhe had been 
trained up to that virtue. She had an engaging ſimpli- 
city in her countenance ; for ſhe had been taught no ar- 
tifice. Her converſation was pleaſing, becauſe it flowed 
from humanity and reaſon. Her geſture and aſpect were 
eaſy and becoming, becauſe nature had not been wanting 
to her, and ſhe had been careful not to deviate from it. 
Had ſhe been introduced into an aſſembly of the higheſt 
Fgyptian ladies, her behaviour would have given no 
offence ; and had the aſſembly been formed of ladies from 
different courts, though ſhe would have differed ſomething 
irom all, it is propable, her carriage, which was moſtly the 
reſult of nature and virtue, would have bid faireſt for their 


common imitation. 


The foreiignt of BESAch, her father, and her own 
retired life had not concealed her from the notice of 
MENETH, a young gallant at court, who waited an op- 
portunity of doing a ſervice to HARAN the miniſter, that 
he might have ſome pretence of begging ſo ſmall a boon, 
as one of the ſlaves of SESOSTRISs. BESAch, knowing 
the defenceleſs ſituation of his beauteous ward, was conti- 
nually on the watch, and not a little troubled to find, that 
voung MENETH divided all his time betwixt thoſe walks, 
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which HAZz IA frequented, and an aſſiduous attendance 
upon HAR AN. His fears were too great not to affect 
the compoſure of his mind. HAZ ITA perceived a ſurpriz- 
ing change, without ſuſpecting any additional ground far 
it, and would frequently retor. his own precepis upon 
him. “ Father, ſhe would ſay, you have taugnt me, 
« that misfortunes are the beſt ſchool ; that to repine is 
to upbraid heaven; that the neceflaries of life are 
« fey, and every thing elſe may be ſupplied by chearful- 
« neſs and content. How is it, that you retract your doc- 
« trines, and make me ſuſpect their reality? Will you 
« ſhew me ſo ill an example, as to yield to your ſutter- 
« ings; and deprive me not only of your life, (which your 
« cares will ſoon put an end to) but even of the pattern 
« and principles, which I have only to rely upon, if pro- 
« yidence ſhould make me an orphan as well as a ſlave ?” 


BEsacH was affected beyond expreſſion with ſuch dif- 


courſe, and diſſembled his concern as well as he could; 
and whenever he perceived his gloomy thoughts were likely 
to get the better of him, he always retired from her com- 
pany. He ſeldom could compoſe himſelf to reſt, till it 
was late; and frequently ſpent the time of fleep in un- 
eaſy reflections and broken ſoliloquies, wandring about 
the porticos and private walks of the palace, and at his 
return pretended he had been employed in ſome ſervice by 


the officers of the court. His melancholy apprehenſions 
had taken poſſeſſion of him one evening, when he ſat 


down under a low dark arch, (which led to the 2part- 
ments of the ſlaves) ruminating on the miſeries of his coun- 
try, particularly of his own family, and the diſhonour 
which ſeemed pointed at his daughter; when unexpect- 
edly he ſaw a man glide acroſs the court, and make di- 
reMy towards the king's apartment. At firſt he thought 
it was only a creature of his own melancholy imagination, 
becauſe he knew every body within the bounds of the 
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court was at reſt at that hour, except the guards, who 


durſt not, without ſome good reaſon, move from their poſts. 
He indulged his curioſity ſo far, however, as to ſtep gently 
after him, and ſoon found he was not deceived; he was 
near enough to perceive the man lay a poniard down at 
his feet, and with great facility looſen the bars of a window, 


wich an inſtrument he had brought with him for that pur- 


poſe, BESACAH apprehended nothing leſs than a deſperate 
:Nafination of the king: whereupon he drew toward him 
with the utmoſt caution, and under favour of the ſhade, 
and the man's eager attention to his deſign, he got near 
enough to ſnatch up the poniard, and preſenting it to his 
breaſt, “ Villain, ſaid he, I will not ſuffer a great prince 
ce to fall by the hands of an aſſaſſin. The man fell tremb- 
ling at his feet, and was going to beg for mercy, when 
the guards, who heard the outcry of BESAch, flew towards 
them in an inſtant. Besacn delivered him into their hands, 
and returned home to his daughter, fully purged of his me- 
lancholy by this lucky accident; and with the greateſt chear- 
fulnefs, Hazi1a, fays he, I hope you are now out of the 
reach of a danger, which I durſt not ſo much as acquaint 
« you with yeſterday. That courtier, whom you have ob- 
c ſerved in your walk, and about our lodging, thinks you 
de not without beauty, and intends to aſk HARAN to oblige 
him with ſo ſmall a favour, as one of the king's ſlaves.” 
She was going to declare, how much more eligible death 
was, than ſuch a ſtain to her virtuous family, when her 
father aſſured her, that by to-morrow ſhe would not be in 
the diſpoſal of HARAN himſelf, if SesosTRIs was not 
the moſt ungrateful of all princes. Upon which he ac- 
quainted her with the happy turn, that his affairs were likely 
to take, which gave them both a moſt agreeable expectation 


of the event. 
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The next day upon examination it appeared, that the 
aſſaſſin had been hired to this deſperate undertaking by the 
remains of that party, who oppoſed SESOSTR1Ss at his re- 
turn into Egypt, and had ſet the crown upon his brother's 
head, So he expired in torments, agreeably to the laws 
of Egypt and when his body was brought to the banks of 
the Nile to be tranſported for burial, the inquiſitors into 
his life uaged him unworthy of a place of reſt, and left his 
corps to be toſſed by the waves, and expoſed to devouring 
fiſhes. SESOSTRIS was acquainted with BESACH's fide- 
lity, and ordered HARAN to reward him, as one, who had 
ſaved the life of his prince. He and his family were imme- 
diately declared free, and a ſmall employment of ſome credit 
in the houſhold was conferred on him. BESACH was well 
pleaſed with the ſecurity which freedom brought along with 
it; and his moderation was fatisfied with an acceſs of for- 
tune, which raiſed him conſiderably above want, though 
not to that condition, which his ſervices might reaſonably 
lay claim to. For HARAN did not think proper to reward 
an action very liberally, the merit of which he intended 


1 E chiefly to transfer upon himſelf. He greatly magnified his 


own vigilance and activity; he aſſured the king, he had 
diſcovered the whole conſpiracy; and he put many of the 
nobles to death, upon flight ſuſpicions, or private reſent- 
ment, He pretended to have ſecured the throne to SESoSs- 
TRIS by cutting off all poſſibility of a future revolt, and 
conducted the whole with ſuch a zeal for his ſervice, at a 
time when there was ſome appearance of danger, that the 
king thought he could not ſufficiently recompence him. 
He made open profeſſions of his high eſteem for him, and 
faid, © the enemies of HARAN were rebels to his crown; 
* and his ſubjects could not better ſhow their loyalty, than 
« by reverencing the man, to whom he was indebted for 
© his kingdom.” Such declarations ftruck the court with 
terror, who knew the warmth of the king's temper, and 
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encreaſed the natural haughtineſs of HARAN: he thought 
himſelf little leſs than divine, and the ſubjects of Sꝑsos- 
 TR1s approached him with as much awe, as a guilty mor- 
tal does the altar of the Gop, whom he fears to have 
offended. 


BEsach could not but obſerve, to what an height 
HARAN had raiſed himſelf upon the reputation of a ſervice, 
which himſelf had the greateſt ſhare in ; but he ſhewed not 
the leaſt diſguſt ; he paid a reverence to his ſuperior ſtation 
without flattery, which he could not practiſe, though he 
had been a flave. However as this carriage was not ſo ful 
of obeiſance as HARAN expected, he ſeldom came into his 

preſence. He wanted not to enlarge his fortune; and he 
thought himſelf ſecure in the good will of the king. But 
it was not long before he had reaſon to know, that having 
merit toward a prince is not a ſuſficient guard againſt thoſe 
ho have free acceſs to him. HARAN was eaſily induced 
to believe, that he had not Besacn's affections, becauſe 
he knew he did not deſerve them; and was confirmed in 
this opinion by the neglect which he thought he ſaw in his 
behaviour, Ee had therefore been ſome. time determined 
een his ruin. How to effect this was ſome difficulty: 
palty was an handle he wiſhed for; but all ſuſpicions 
or 3.2: kind would appear groundleſs, when charged upon 
reach. He laid out ſeveral contrivances in his mins i» 
1.3 purpoſe, and opened himſelf one day on that ſubject to 
L1=XETH, whoſe inclination for BEsAch's daughter was 
now no ſecret to him. MENETH immediately ſuggeſted 3 
method to him, which gained his approbation at once; fo! 
though tt was exceeding cruel, it was well diſguiſed. 
<« Thoſe people, ſaid he, whom the king brought from the 
« eaſt, have, ſome of them, gained their liberty, and 
« though they enjoy the privileges of ZEgyptians, tht} 
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ee repine at the ſervitude of the reſt : they are altogether 
« diſaffected, and wait for ſome change to their advantage. 
« They are continually inſtilling difficulties into the people 
« concerning religion in which they differ widely from the 
« natives. They deſire nothing more than the extirpation 
« of our ancient rites, and the venerable worſhip of our 
« 2nceſtors. If you would acquaint the king of the danger 
« to be apprehended from fuch a party, he would give up 
« the lives of ſo many for the peace of his kingdoms; and 
« your enemy would fall amongſt the reſt, without bein 

« ſuppoſed to be particularly aimed at.” The bloodineſs 
of this project was no obſtacle to Haran's thirſt of re- 
venge ; he applauds it highly, and goes immediately to the 
king. „ O SEgs0sTRIs, ſays he, the Gods have given you 
« an empire without bounds; may the days of your life be 
« without number. Your throne is now ſecured againſt 
« its moſt dangerous enemies ; the leaders in the late fac- 
« tion are entirely taken off; and I much wondered at the 
« folly of their attempt, and could not eaſily conceive, 
« what numbers they would raiſe to ſeize on your throne, 


or attempt any thing great, ſince their depriving you of 


life (which was their firſt aim) would only have rouſed 
« your ſubjects to vengeance, inſtead of ſtrengthening their 
« party. But have ſince diſcovered, that their chief con 
« fidence was in the diſcontent of thoſe ſlaves, whom you 
have brought from the eaſt. They are very numerous; 
© and though at preſent low, and by no means dangerous, 
* yet may not be ſo eaſily dealt with, if an experienced 
© leader were at their head. The ſecurity of the crown is 
my fole intereſt, and the ſpring of my ambition. I am 
© alarmed at the diſtant approaches of danger, and would 
© even have the poſſibſtity of it anticipated.“ The king's 
anſwer was ſhort and determinate, that he confided in him 
for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe rebels. 


2 
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This was ſufficient authority for HAR AN; he formed a 
decree under the royal name, with accuſations highly ag. 


gravated againſt that miſerable people, who were to be put 


to death wherever they were found through the kingdom; 
and the magiſtrates were ſtrictly charged with the execution, 
He immediately communicated this to his confident ; « and 


« now, Mx NETH, ſays he, ſucceſs depends ſolely on out- 


« ſelves; and the firſt ſtep toward it is to ſecure BESAch 


«in ſome ſafe place, leſt he apply to the king, or by any 
tc means eſcape the general maſſacre.” MENETH wa 
glad to remove ſuch an obſtacle to his vicious inclinations 
and undertook the performance of that part. “I know, 
« ſays he, his conſtant walk is northward of the city: he 
&« ſhall be ſeized this very evening by faithful hands, and 
e conveyed down the river to that old caſtle, which ſtand 
cc where the Nile divides itſelf.” The propoſal was wel 
received, and he went immediately to command the exe- 
cution of it. MEnETH was in much anxiety for the 
event, till toward midnight, when one of the villains whon 
he had employed, returned to inform him, that every thing 
was conducted with ſecrecy, and that BESACH was under 
a guard in the caſtle. He no ſooner heard this, than he 
went to BESACH's houſe, and almoſt forcing an admiſſion 
to his daughter; HAzIA, ſaid he with a dejected air, it 
ce is neceſſity, and your extreme danger only, that could 
<« make me break in upon your retirement at ſo late an hou. 
<« You muſt have heard, that the court entertains ſome je 
ce louſy of your nation; and at the hazard of my life I wil 
cc venture to inform you, that it will not be appeaſed wit 
e out ſhedding of blood. BesAacn, your father, is appre- 
« henſi ve of it, and is fled, flattering himſelf that you 
« weak ſex would be your protection; but I myſelf faw 
ce the decree, which enjoins a general ſlaughter without 2 
« exemption. The hazard I run in this diſcovery ought 
« merit your confidence, which if you pleaſe to repoſe ii 
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« me, it may be your preſervation. I can lodge you near 
« the king's apartment till the execution be over, with the 
« oreateſt privacy and ſecurity to your life and honour ; 
« and will afterward procure your pardon, or the means of 
« eſcape.” HAZzIA trembled at this account; ſhe knew 
not what part to ſuſpect; and her father's not returning 
ſeemed to be a confirmation of it. She wept bitterly at the 
apprehenſion of ſuch a ſlaughter of innocent people, whom 
ſhe was allied to; beſides the uncertainty of her own and 
her father's ſafety. She had no inclination to put herſelf 
into the hands of MENnETH ; but there was little room for 
deliberation, when ſhe had no other protection at hand: ſhe 
accepted therefore the offer of being lodged near the royal 
apartment, which ſeemed to preſage nothing diſhonourable. 


She was not diſappointed to find, that he made her frequent 


viſits there, and teized her with a paſſion, which ſhe was 
little diſpoſed to attend to. However, ſhe bore it with in- 
difference at firſt, becauſe ſhe knew the palace was her 
ſanctuary; and the guards poſted at convenient diſtance 
might eafily be alarmed. But when MENETEH magnified 
her obligations to him, and talked to her as one indebted 
to him for her life, ſhe could not bear to be upbraided with 
a favour, for which ſhe could make no return. Her con- 
dition grew exceeding irkſome; and at the peril of her life, 
ſhe reſolved upon an expedient to alter it. There was a 
ſpacious gallery adjoining, adorned with the ſtatues and 
effigies of ancient kings and lawgivers, and furniſhed with 
ineſtimable volumes of prieſts and poets, the improvers of 
human ſociety. Here SRESOSTRIS ſpent ſeveral hours every 
day, ruminating upon the duties of a prince and the arts 
of government; and while he was thus engaged, HAzIA 
had the boldneſs to break in upon his retirement, and throw- 
ing herſelf proſtrate, in the utmoſt confuſion, and with 
ſome extravagance of geſture; 4 O king, ſaid ſhe, famed 


for your greatneſs of ſoul more than conqueſt, do not 
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ce ſtain your glory by deitroying the life of a helpleſs virgin, 
&« am the daughter of BEsAcH, who aſk mercy of Sgs0s- 
« TRIs. Do not ſhed the blood of him, whoſe fidelity pre- 
& ſerved you from the hand of a vile aſſaſſin. The king 
was diſturbed at her appearance and faid, Lady, your 
« mind is diſordered ; your own melancholy creates your 


« diſtreſs. BESACH and his family are ever entitled to my 


« favour.” He immediately withdrew, and ordered, that 
Besacny ſhould give an account of this interruption, 
HARAN was greatly alarmed at the news of this incident, 
and going inſtantly to the king, took the advantage of his 
opinion, that HAz iA was diſtracted, and told him, ſhe 
was put under proper care, till her father's return, who was 
ſaid to be abroad. The king was pretty well pacified with 
this account. A report, that SEs0sTRIs had made enquiry 
after BESACH, had now reached the ear of thoſe who had 
him in cuſtody; which ſo terrified them, that they fled 
with great precipitation, and left him to his own diſpoſal; 
which he no ſooner obſerved, than he ſeized the opportu- 
nity, and returned to Memphis, where all occurrences 

during his ſhort abſence ſoon came to his knowledge. He 
repaired immediately to the king and aſſured him, that the 
interruption of his ſacred retirement from his daugher was 
the effect of her well-grounded fears; that ſhe had reaſon 
to apprehend the worſt of ills from the undeſerved malice 
of his enemies; that himſelf had juſt been releaſed from 
priſon, where he had ſuffered great hardſhips, and expected 
death, without knowing for what crime, or by whoſe order. 
Nor do J expect to prolong life by this eſcape, added he; 
« your royal decree, which pronounces all your eaſtern 
c captives rebels, and deſtines them to deſtruction, in- 
« cludes me in that number; and I willingly ſubmit to 
ce ſuffer with my countrymen, or rather would ſuffer for 
« them, ſince I have too much reaſon to believe myſelf 
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cc particularly aimed at, and the fole cauſe of their ca- 
cc ] amity.” 


SE SOSTRISs till now was ignorant of BEsACh's relation 
to that people. Upon this information, his face glowed 
like fire; his indignation ſhewed itſelf in all his geſtures ; 
his eyes ſhot forth beams like thoſe malignant ſtars, that 
threaten the world with deſolation. He perceived, that he 
had been abuſed by his favourite; he ſaw plainly the malice 
of HARAN ; and his abhorrence of him was raiſed in pro- 
portion to the abuſe of his confidence. He ordered him to 
ſpend the remainder of his life in that miſerable ſtate, from 
which BESAcH had eſcaped. He ſoon found, how indif- 
ferently his preſerver BEsACH had been recompenſed for 
his ſervice ; and to make him ſatisfaction, aſſured him, that 
the higheſt honors and wealth of Memphis were open to 
him. But BESsAch's moderation would not be prevailed 
upon to accept of any thing, but a ſmall territory near 
Thebes for his captive countrymen ; * which their poſte- 
rity now enjoy, and live ſeparate from the natives of 
Agypt in the worſhip of the true God. The hiſtorians 
add, that SESOSTRIS was ſo captivated with the beauty 
and virtues of HAZ IA, that he raiſed her to the throne of 


Agypt; and that the blood of that eaſtern lady flowed in 
the veins of the Egyptian kings through many ſuc- 


ceſſions. + 


H. 


See Letter XLVII. 


The intelligent reader cannot but obſerve a great reſemblance between 


this ſtory and that of E/tber, 


VOL. II. K 
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_ CLEANDER to HyDasPEs. From Delphi. 


I continued at Thebes, till a letter from the chief ſcribe 
gave me full information of the cauſe, as well as defeat, 
of my enemies deſigns. The teſtimony of my royal maſter | 
in my favour, and the fortunate effects of that generous | 
protection, which INTAPHERNEs and thyſelf afforded to 
an old dependant in the time of his diſtreſs, have reſtored. | 
me to my former ſpirits and tranquillity. 


I ſet out immediately on my Delphic expedition, ac- 
companied by PROCLEs an Athenian, and ARCH1as a 
Theban, an old man of remarkable piety and ſimplicity of 
manners. The former 1s, like myſelf, induced to take this 
journey merely through motives of pleaſure and curioſity, 
His agreeable turn of converſation, and equal vein of good 
humour, render him the beſt travelling companion I ever 
met with. The latter goes to conſult the oracle on 
domeſtic concerns; and by his acquaintance in thoſe parts 
of Greece, ſecured to us a favourable reception at die 
houſes of our hoſts on the road. After croſſing the river 
Cephiſſus, we entered Phocis; and, as we approached 
Delphi, paſſed the celebrated valley, where Larivs was 
killed by his ſon Qdipus. It lies on a deſcent, and is ſo 
narrow, as ſcarce to afford room for a ſingle man or horſe. 
The ſepulchre of the Theban king, and a domeſtic, who 
was murdered with him, are erected in a ruſtic manner 
with piles of ſtones on one ſide of the road. The city of 
Delphi ſtands on the ſouthern declivity of mount Parnaſſus, 
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which by an old tradition 1s faid to be ſituated in the 
middle of the earth. It is ſurrounded with precipices, 
which form at a diſtance a perſpective rough and wild, 
but romantic and agreeable; ſo that the place, not 
content with the ſanctity and reverential awe inſpired 
by the ſhrine of its god, has all the advantages of natural 
ſtrength to defend it from facrilegious violence, Our 
firſt viſit was to THE ACGENEs, a prieſt of the temple, to 
whom PROcLEs and myſelf were introduced by AR Cnias. 
His houſe will be our lodging, whilſt we ftay here; and, 
without any diſreſpect to the curioſities of the place, 
his converſation is my chief entertainment. He has the 
care of the ſacred records, which he has brought from 
a ſtate of confuſion into excellent order. His learning 
is extenſive, but ſolid ; rendered uſeful by the readineſs, 
with which he communicates it, and amiable by the 
ſingular candor and modeſty, which accompany it. He 
ſpeaks of his religion in ſuch a manner, as to ſupport 
the dignity of his profeſſion, yet without offending thoſe, 
who claim a right to think and talk of it more freely. 
In the morning one of the Periegetai, whoſe profeſſion 
it is to ſhew the antiquities of the place, made us an offer 
of his ſervice, which they do to all ſtrangers immedi- 
ately after their arrival, We began with taking a general 
ſurvey. of the city, which is divided into three parts; 
the upper town, the middle one, where the temple ſtands, 
and the lower town. The city in general is but indif- 
terently built; the ſtreets are narrow and irregular, many 
of them winding round the craggy paths of the moun- 
tain. If being employed in ſacred offices contributes 
towards rendering a people virtuous, thoſe of Delphi are 
eminently ſo, ſince the ſervice of the temple finds bu- 
ſineſs for the greateſt part of the inhabitants; and no 
{mall profits ariſe to them from the vaſt concourſe of 
K 
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ſtrangers, who come from all parts to conſult the oracle, 
Our guide afterwards led us to a theatre, and the portico 
called Leſche, where are three pictures of PoLyYGNoTys 
dedicated to APOLLo by the Cnidians. The ſubject of one 
is the taking of Troy ; of another, the embarkation of the 
Greeks for their return; of the third, the deſcent of ULyssss 
into hell, as deſcribed in the Odyſſey of Homer. The 
ſecond of thefe pictures alone contains above one hundred 
figures, whoſe names are marked at the feet of each; 
which uſeful invention greatly aſſiſts the ſpectators to 
underſtand the deſign of the painter. We ſtaid fo long 
to admire the variety of countenances, habits, and attitudes, 
expreſſed with that truth of deſign and force of colouring 
peculiar to the works of PoLYGNoTvUs, that the evening 
inſenſibly wore upon us. We returned to THE ACOGExEõ to 
fupper, and deferred our viſit to the temple till next 
day. 


This magnificent edifice was built in the 58th Olym- 
paid (after the firſt temple had been burnt ;) at the com- 
mon charge of all Greece, under the direction of SpIx- 
THARUS of Corinth, who engaged to finiſh it for 300 
talents. Such was the veneration paid to the deity 
its protector, that foreign ſtates, as well as private per- 
ſons, contributed towards carrying on the work; particu- 
larly AMas1s king of Egypt, and the Alcmeonidz, a 
noble Athenian family, who were baniſhed their native 
country by P1sIsTRATUs, and came to ſettle at Del- 
phi. The front is of Parian marble; the reſt of the 
edifice is built with a hard white ſtone called Porus. 
The pediment of the principal front is ornamented with 
ſculptures, repreſenting Latona, Apollo, Diana, and the 
nine muſes. In the pediment of the weſtern front, are 
Bacchus and the Menades. Theſe fculptures were begun 
by PRAx1as an Athenian, and after his death finiſhed 
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by another Athenian named ANDROSTHENES, As we 
entered the porch, we took notice of the ſentences. of 
the ſeven Grecian wiſe men, „Know thyſelf, &c.“ left 
there by each of thoſe philoſophers in their hand-writ- 
ing, when they viſited the temple. In the ſame place is a 
brazen ſtatue of HoMER; in the pedeſtal is inſcribed an 
oracle bidding him beware of an znigma, which, accord- 
ing to an old but perhaps fabulous tradition, was the 
occaſion of his death, through vexation, that he could 
not interpret it. The columns within are hung round with 
the arms and enſigns taken at Salamis and Platza, 
It was, thou mzyſt imagine, my noble friend, the moſt 
diſagreeable circumſtance in taking a ſurvey of the temple, 
to ſee ſo many eternal monuments of the Grecian vic- 
tories over us conſecrated folemnly to the deity of 
the place, and deſcending to poſterity as indeliable marks 
of their triumphs and our diſgrace. I beheld with con- 
cern the ſtatues of MiLTIAaDes, and the ancient heroes 
of Attica, CEcroePs and PanDIoN, carved by PRHIDTAS 
out of the booty taken at Marathon, When I went on 
{urther, and our guide in pompous language pointed to the 
palm-tree of bronze, and the gilt Mixegrva, ſent hither 
after CIMON's ſucceſſes, it was with difficulty, that I re- 
preſſed my ſighs, and checked my juſt warmth. But I ſaw 
with ſecret pleaſure the trophies ſet up by the ſtates of 
Greece for their conqueſts over cach other, which in 
ſome degree obliterate the memory of theſe loſſes, or at 
leaſt render them more ſupportable. There is a chapel 
juſt finiſhed out of the riches gained by the Athenians 
in the preſent war. Beaks of ſhips, brazen bucklers, 
and arms ſtained with blood are hung round the ſides ; 
and an inſcription on a marble tablet commemorates 
the battle of Naupactus *, and the praiſcs of P1192 3519 


* Letter XLVI. 
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the Athenian admiral, with a recital of the names of 


the vanquiſhed cities, Corinth, Sparta, and Megara. 
The temple is in all parts embelliſhed with innume- 
rable preſents of commonwealths, princes, and private 
perſons, which I ſhould tire thee to deſcribe particular- 
ly. Deluded men! as if even the protection of their 
.own Gods, ſuppoſing them real, could be obtained by the 
ambitious, the deceitful, or the covetous, for a ſilver 
vaſe, or an embroidered robe; or as if the pious, the 
humane, and the juſt, ſtood in need of ſuch corrupt 
recommendations, CRoEsUs, king of Lydia, was during 
his reign the moſt generous adorer of the Delphic God; 
they ſhewed a golden lion, ſeveral ſacrificing utenſils 
finely emboſſed, and bracelets ſet with jewels, amounting, 
as they told us, to the value of 254 talents, which he 
ſent hither at different times. There can be no ſtronger 
example than his of the fatal effects of miſguided piety. 
The prieſts, not contented with amuſing that unfortunate 
prince by dark and myſterious anſwers, hurried him on, 
by one fatally ambiguous, to the imprudent ftep of 
paſſing the river Halys to attack our great CyRus, 
which coſt him his kingdom. It was with good reaſons, 
that after his captivity he ſent to reproach the God with 
having ungratefully deceived a monarch, who was his 
greatett benefactor. Thou wilt not wonder, that the 
riches of the place have often expoſed it to hoſtile fury 
Not to enlarge, upon the attempts of Daxnaus and PR- 
RHUS in old times, ſuffice it to ſay, that the temple was 
pillaged by the Criſſeans in the 44th Olympaid ; and 
that the unſucceſsful attack made by a detachment of 
XERXES's army was attended with too remarkable cir- 
cumſtances to be ſoon forgot. : EE 
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By the particular favour of THEAGENEs, we were ad- 
mitted to take a fhort view of the ſanctuary. The chaſm 
in the earth, from which AroLLo reveals his prophetic 
dictates, is always covered with a tripod, a kind of hollow 
table with three feet, on which the Pythia is placed in a 
poſture the moſt convenient to receive the inſpiring vapour. 
A curtain made of a ſkin, which they call the hide of the 
monſter Python, conceals the holy virgin from profane 


eyes. 


As we went out of the temple, we obſerved a venera- 
ble old man, who looked like one of the inferior prieſts, 
employed with particular gravity in admoniſhing ſom= 
birds to retire, who had perched themſelves upon the 
columns and ſtatues at the entrance. He told them that 
he ſhould be extremely concerned to be inſtrumental in 
the death of animals, whoſe various flights foretold to man- 
kind the unerring will of the immortal Gods. The birds 
ſeemed to take no notice of this pathetic harangue, and con- 
tinued their chirping z upon which the old prieſt with great 
indignation took up a bow and arrows, that lay by him, 
and exerted his ſkill in archery ſo effectually, as ſoon 
to diſperſe theſe profane moleſters of the temple. My 
friend PROCLES and myſelf, who with no ſmall diffi- 
culty had preſerved our gravity at the ridiculous ſtories 
of our conductor, could not upon this occation help aſking 
him, with a ſmile, the office of this prieſt, who ſeemed 
to have ſo large a ſhare in the dexterity of the far- 
ſhooting APorLo his patron. THEAGENES, who ac- 
companied us, prevented him by ſaying, that theugh 
by his ſounding title yguoopiaat 75 ©, guardian of the 
gold of the God, he might ſeem to be of high conſequence 
amongſt them, his employment was really no other, 
than to waſh the pavement of the temple with water from 
the fountain Caſtalia; te fill two marble urns, which 
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ſtand at the entrance, from that ſpring ; to place branches 
and crowns of freſh laurel in proper places: and to per- 
form thoſe ceremonies towards the birds of which we had 
Juſt been ſpectators. 


Thou, my noble friend, who adhereſt to the law de- 
livered by ZoROASTER, with a zeal and ſincerity becom- 
ing its primitive profeſſors, mayſt ſmile at theſe extra- 
vagancies of the Greek ſuperſtitions ; but thou wilt have 
no reaſon to be ſurprized at them, when thou conſidereſt, 
that from the earlieſt ages the artful and deſigning have 
concurred to keep the credulous multitude in the darkneſs 
of religious ignorance. | 


p. 
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LS FF © & RR - CAV, 


HypasPEs to CLEANDER. 


THOU wilt be ſurprized to hear, that Orsames, 
whom thou ſuppoſeſt ſtill engaged in the myſterious 
learning and ſtupendous works of Egypt; or whom 
perhaps thou flattereſt thyſelf to be preparing for a 
viſit to thee, in order to crown his obſervations with 
the -more humane ſtudies and finiſhed arts of Greece; 
that the contemplative, the inquiſitive Oxsames has put 
an end to his curious voyage, and is returned to Suſa. 
Such was the will of the wiſe AR TUS, whoſe commands 
our young friend has always been accuſtomed to obey, 


| froma readineſs ariſing not only from a principle of duty, 


but from a conſtant experience of their being the kindeſt 
as well as the moſt reaſonable. Accordingly he flew back 
to court with ſuch ſpeed, as if he had known, that the moſt 
accompliſhed princeſs there, and the greateſt ſucceſſion in 
the empire, waited his arrival, 


The i which has long ſubſiſted between the 
families of ART æus and SISAMNEs, gave ORSAMEs fre- 
quent opportunities of ſeeing the beauteous PARM xs, 
before he went upon his travels. He ſaw and admired 
her; but intent on the purſuit of ſcience, he formed no 
other than the diſtant hope of qualifying himſelf one day 
to deſerve her. SISAMNES, in the mean time, deſcend- 
ed from a long line of Hyrcanian fatraps, which by the 
loſ of two noble ſons he ſaw ready to end in himſelf, 
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brag all his views upon his beloved Pax urs; and was 
looking round, among the great families of Perſia, for a 


youth to adopt into his own, and make happy in his daugh. 


ter. Nor could he long be in ſuſpenſe; the heir of 
Ak Tus ſoon fixed his choice. Educated under a father, 
whoſe virtucs have placed him at the head of the ſupreme 
tribunal, and whoſe eloquence prevails in the council 
of the great king, as thou telleſt us, that of PERICIEZ 
did in the Athenian aſſembly, ORsAMEs fteadily kept his 
eye, not on the dazzling honours, which are to deſcend 
to him, but on / the glorious methods, by which they were 
acquired; and while he attended only to the improve- 
ment of his mind by the converſation of the wiſe, was 
not conſcious, that he was obſerved and admired by 
the great. But as ſoon as ever this alliance was known, 
the public had but one voice about it; and the univerſal 
approbation it meets with, is a teſtimony to virtue and 
good ſenſe worthy of a leſs degenerate age. The mighty 
ARTAXERXES has indeed led the way, by breaking through 
that frugality in beſtowing honours, which, thou knoweſt, 
he ſo wiſely obſerves, and continuing the dignities of 
SISAMNES to his ſon-in-law, 


It was the day before the marriage, that accompa- 


nied by the polite mage TEASPES, (whom the good taſte 
of Orsames had diſtinguiſhed early among the ſages 
in the Bactrian ſchools) IJ found him not at all elated 
at this near proſpect of greatneſs, but engaged, 25 
uſual, in thoſe ſtudies, which form the patriot and the 
ſtateſman, The archives of the empire lay open before 
him; he propoſed ſeveral queſtions with that ingenuous 


vehemence, which fo well becomes him; nor would he 


ſuffer us to leave him, without one of thoſe friendy 
debates, which I have often deſcribed to thee among thc 
chief pleaſures of my Bactrian retirement, 


re 
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Let us not imagine, my dear CLEANDER, that a 
young man, who comes into the world with ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions, comes into it too early, It might be a fatal expe- 
riment in moſt great families; but how few at his age 

have lived and thought like him? We ſhould rather 
eſteem it a peculiar felicity, that he is at once carried 
over that dangerous term of life, wherein ſuch numbers 
of our noble youth loſe all the fruits of their educa- 
tion, and receive a taint, which affects their whole fu- 
ture conduct, It is ſurely very unaccountable, that a 
courſe of luxury and riot ſhould be held a neceſſary 
preparation to a life of virtue and honour; and the 
inſtructions and company of philoſophers be confidered 
as an impediment to our knowledge of the world. But 
OrsaMEs will be a ftriking inſtance of the abſurdity 
of theſe maxims. Nor need his learned friends apprehend, 
that the man of letters will be loſt in the man of the world. 
Inſtead of abandoning the arts he loved, he will ſhew, 
how much they adorn the higheſt ſtations ; nor will his in- 
creaſing acquaintance among the great drive from his 
heart the companions of his ſtudies. He will not be the leſs 
their friend, becauſe he is in a fituation to be their patron. 


May the power, which watches over the fate of the 
empire, inſpire our riſing generation with an emulation of 
theſe virtues. So ſhall the honour of the Perſian diſcipline be 
reſtored; and we ſhall be able to oppoſe an equal band of 
heroes to thoſe ſhining genii among the Greeks, who make 
thee tremble ſometimes for the throne of Afia. 


"_ 
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L EF 1 n cxvi 


CRaTiIPppus to CLEAN DER. From Sparta. 


WHEN we were at Thebes together, my CLx an, 
DER, our converſation turned very much on the ſtates 
of Greece, and thou wert particularly inquiſitive after 
the policy and manners of Lacedæmon. I related to 
thee at that time ſome obſervations I had made, and 
promiſed to ſend them, on my return to Sparta, more ac- 
curately drawn up in writing. It is indeed an unhappy 
circumſtance, that thou art prevented from viſiting this 
ſeat of military virtue and unadulterated good ſenſe, as 
well by the laws of the republic, as that jealous and in- 
hoſpitable temper, which is the offspring of civil war, [ 
parted from thee with uncommon reluctance, as I kney, 
that“ the diſcovery of one of my letters laſt year in 
Athens, had reduced us from an open, chearful, and 
improving converſation, to a dry timorous, and reſerved 
correſpondence. I ſhall write to thee indeed at preſent 


with more freedom, not only becauſe the city, where tiou 


now reſideſt, enters not into the feuds and politics of 
Greece, but becauſe the ſubject, on which thou deſireſt 
to be enlightened, requires an explicit perſpicuity. Whill 
thou informeſt thyſelf of the moſt curious circumſtances 

attending the moſt celebrated oracle in the world, let me 
entertain thee with the inſtitutions and commonwealth of 
that lawgiver, whom the fame oracle pronounced a GOD, 


* See Letter XCI 


too! 
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$o great was either the reputation of LycuRGus to com- 
mand this teſtimony, or ſo great his art in procur- 


ing it. 


The country of Laconia has often changed its name 
and its poſſeſſors. It was called Lelegia from king 
LELEX; Oebalia, from OtBALus the father of CasToOR 
and PoLLUx, (whoſe amicable and united government pro- 
duced the known fable concerning them) and obtained 
the appellation it now has from king LAcEDRMON. It 
was held firſt by the Achæans with PETors at their head; 
next by the Sparti, who were governed by Capmus ; then 
by the deſcendants of the Argonauts ; and laſtly by the 
race of HERCULEs, from whom the inhabitants of our 
days are derived. There is ſomething, methinks, ridi- 
culous enough in the tedious and grave hiſtories record- 
ed of theſe men. Doubtleſs the craggy territory of 
Laconia fared like other parts of Greece, when wild and 
uncultivated. During the early ages, the lands, that lay 
near the ſea-coaſts, were an harbour for pirates, who put 
themſelves under the guidance of a general or petty 
prince, and plundered the more fruitful, and conſequent- 
ly the more inhabited parts of the earth, with the greater 
reſolution, as they imagined no man would purſue them 
to the barren rocks, that protected them. Such were 
the Achæi and Heraclidæ, the firſt lords of the foil, 
and boaſted anceſtors of ſo poliſhed a poſterity; ſavage 
robbers in their original, improved by foreign colonies, 
and civilized by a ſtrange concurrence of whimſical 
events, 


The city of Sparta (they ſay) owes its riſe to king Lace- 
DEMON. It is of a round figure, without walls or a citadel. 
The houſes are built with ſingular ſimplicity, for the only 
tools, allowed by law for building, are an axe and 2 hand-ſaw. 
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The Eurotas runs along the eaſt ſide of the plain, in which 
it is ſituated, and often lays waſte the country by its inun- 
dations. It is ſurrounded by hills, on one fide rough and 
inacceſſible, on the other varied by caſcades and torrents, 
which fall into the river, that winds impetuouſly through 

the valley. The very manner of the place is ſuited to the 


hardy temper of the people, 


No republic bas been more various in its form than this, 
At firſt it was a monarchy, and continued in that ſtate, till 
PRoclLkEs and EURYSTHENEs, the ſons of ARisTODEMUs. 
They ruled it jointly, and from them two kings are entailed 
for ever on Lacedæmon. All laws were made and can- 
celled at their will; all magiſtrates were created at their 
pleaſure, and accountable to them. Things went on ſmoothly 
in the ſame channel for many years, when EURYT10N, 
through a weakneſs of underſtanding, or a mean affeQation 
of popularity, leſſened his own power, and made room for 
the efforts of ſedition. The kings were afterwards defirou; 
to remedy the confuſion ariſing from the folly or vanity 
of their predeceſſor, and attempted to reſume their for- 
mer authority. But the people contended for their ima- 
ginary rights with ſuch violence, that in a riot they 
killed one of their princes, the father of LycuRcs, 
Nothing was able now to reſtrain their fury; they inſiſted 
on a Chimerical equality of ranks, and overthrew de 
diſtinctions and neceſſary ſubordinations of ſociety. Every 
man, who had the leaſt knowledge of the laws, invented 
ſubtleties to evade them, pretended to interpret them, and 
would have impoſed his private ſenſe for the public opinion. 
In this captious diſpoſition, the ſlighteſt offence from the 
magiſtrate confirmed the abſurdity, increaſed the obſtinacy, 
and raiſed the inſolence of an exaſperated multitude. LY 
CURGUS alone ventured to oppoſe the torrent with equi! 
ſpirit and abilities; nor did the loſs of an eye affect hin, 
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which in a warm debate was ſtruck out by the factious Al- 
caANDER, He began with concerting a ſcheme among 
his friends for a thorough reformation; then formed a 
council of thirty among the principal citizens, and ſta- 
tioned a guard of ſoldiers in the forum, to prevent an in- 
ſurrection; rightly judging, that a violent diſeaſe required 
as violent a remedy. When this was done, and the com- 
monwealth had given him a power of new modelling the 


conſtitution, he eſtabliſned a ſenate with the kings at their 
bead, and gave laws to the people, which, without being 


committed to writing, he has contrived to engrave on their 
hearts, by the rigor of education. They are recorded no 
where except in the verſes of TERPAN DER, who has re- 
duced them into the meatures of poetry, Their number 
is not large, for, as CHARILAUS very ſmartly ſaid, “ They, 
who uſe few words, can want but few laws.” Fortitude 
and a contempt of pleaſure are principally inculcated there. 
Every citizen is obliged ſtrictly to conform to them; for 
which reaſon PAUsANIAs thought Sparta anſwered the 
trueſt notion of a free government, when he pronounced it 
to be «© the empire of laws, and not of men.” As Ly- 
CURGUS had travelled into all parts of the world, he had 
great opportunities of comparing the practice of different 
legiſlators. He examined the different inſtitutions of 
Minos in Crete, went into Spain and Africa, and even 
converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, From Ægypt 
he took the hint of making the ſoldiers a diſtin& body 
from thoſe who were occupied in the labors of the tillage; _ 
and after he had compounded the beſt ſyſtem, which the 

wiſdom of others, or his own could invent, he forbad the 
laws of all ſtates, that differed from Lacedæmon, to be 
commended, or even mentioned in Sparta. It is owing co 
the ſame caution, that no citizen is ſuffered to travel into 
foreign parts. On being aſked by ſomebody, why he gave 
M ariſtocratical, not a popular, turn to the conſtitution, 
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he bad him © go and try the experiment at home.” The 


queſtion was a very odd one, in a city, that had ſuffered ſo 
much from the fury of the people. LycurGus died at 
Delphi by voluntarily abſtaining from food, becauſe he had 
zolemnly obliged his countrymen with an oath to obey his 
laws till his return; a thing, which he never intended 
Satisfied, that he had lived ſufficiently for his country, he 
choſe to leave the world, when he was old, with an intre- 
pidity agreeable to his ſtern character; and thought it un- 
becoming a great man to die timorouſly and weakly, or 
to out-live his memory and parts in indolence. His citi- 


zens pay him divine honours in a temple they have built 


to him, not ſo much out of regard to the ſenſe of the 
oracle, as to the dictates of their own grateful hearts. 


While he was in Tonia, he recovered HomeR's poems 


from the deſcendants of CREoPHILUs, and publiſhed them 
in Greece. In Crete too he put himſelf under the care 
of THALES, a writer of Lyric odes, and was inſtructed 
by him. It appears, that he had ſome taſte for polite lite- 
rature, though he has carefully extinguiſhed the love of it 


in his commonwealth ; for it is remarkable, that their dia- 
lect is fo uncouth, and the people are taught by the lar 
to be ſo ſparing of words, that no man in Lacedzmon 


ever raiſed his fame as a poet. ALCMAN is the only ex- 
ception to this remark ; and he, by a ſurprizing ſtrength 
of genius, has made himſelf admired over all Greece. 
The beauty and juſtneſs of his ſentiments are the more 
ſtriking, as the words, which clothe them, are inelegant. 
Beſides the ſuppreſſion of ſuperfluous diſcourſes, and the 
entertainments of the theatre, there is nothing tends ſo ef- 
fectually to damp all attention to letters among the Spartans, 
as that inſtitution of Lc ux cus, by which the magiſtrate 
is made the licenſer of every ſprightly and literary, as well 
as political compoſition ; and the right of judging in matters 
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of taſte is unnaturally transferred from the impartial voice 
of the public, the beſt and only arbiter in thoſe caſes, to 
the thrones of the Ephori. Such are the fetters laid upon 
wit in Sparta, both by the roughneſs of their language, and 


the genius of their policy. 


They contemn the refinements of ſcience and ſubtle ſpe- 
culations: they pretend, that no ſtudies are encouraged 
here, but thoſe, which ſtrengthen the underſtanding, with- 
out perplexing it, and poliſh the manners, without ener- 
vating them. It is their opinion, that we are born for 
action, and not theory; and for the ſervice, rather than the 
entertainment of mankind. Oratory is not only neglected, 
but abhorred in Sparta. They have no idea of what it is 
to be copious, and baniſhed CEPHTSo HO for ſaying, © he 
cc could talk a whole day upon any queſtion.” A rhetorician 
told one of their kings, that eloquence was the moſt ex- 
cellent gift to mankind; he anſwered, & You do well to 
« ſay ſo, becauſe, when you are commanded ſilence, you 
care uſeleſs.” The ſententious brevity, and exquiſite 
poignancy of the Laconic way of talking, are grown into 
a proverb. They laugh at the artful turns and round pe- 
riods of the Athenians, and teach their children from their 
infancy to comprehend. much in a ſhort phraſe; to expreſs 
at once their whole meaning, ſo as to vie in the manner of 
conveying their thoughts with the quickneſs of thought 
itſelf. Thus the Spartans are fond of dexterity, not only 
in the exerciſes of war, but in thoſe of the underſtanding. 
They have the moſt exalted notions of liberty, and define 
it to be a contempt of death, with the love of virtue. Juſt 
before the invaſion of Greece, Buris and SPERTHEs went 
to XERxEs to be puniſhed in the name of their city, agree- 
ably to the commands of the oracle, as a ſatisfaction for the 
murder of thoſe meſſengers Dar1vs had ſent to them, The 
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king was pleaſed with their bravery, and generouſly forgave 
them: he then aſked them to continue with him, and com- 
manded InDARNEs to make them large offers, and preſs 
them very warmly. But they ſteadily refuſed, and told In. 
DARNES, „He knew what it was to be a ſervant, but was 
ce ignorant of the bleſſings of liberty; for if he had taſted 
<« it, he would have adviſed them to maintain it, not only 
cc with the weapons of a ſoldier, but, for want of them, 
ce with a ſpade, or mattock, or any inſtrument of defence 
« they could meet with.” No freedom of diſcourſe is al- 
lowed any where but in the ſenate or the aſſembly. It is 
eſteemed an impertinent curioſity to diſcuſs ſuch points, ex- 

cept in thoſe places, which the magiſtrate ordains, or on 
thoſe occaſions, which the conſtitution marks out. A man 
would be branded with infamy for a minute examination 
into the affairs of his acquaintance; or even attending a 
a court of juſtice, if his own buſineſs did not call him 


there. 


Thou, my excellent friend, who art practiſed in the ways 
of men, muſt have ceaſed long ſince to be moved by the 
tranſports of admiration : but art thou not pleaſed with dif- 
covering, that there is one community in the world, where 
every individual confines his attention to that, which pro- 
perly concerns himſelf? Free from a love of ſcandal, and 
all idle inquiries into the manners of their neighbours, (a 
paſſion, which leads to public calumny, not private reproof, 
and increaſes the impudence of bad men, without checking 
the progreſs of vice) no Spartan finds his time hang heavy 
on his hands. Engaged for ever in laudable purſuits, their 
youth is a ſtate of temperance and exerciſe; their manhood 
of military ſervice ; their old age is ſpent in an healthy and 
full enjoyment of their faculties, in the adminiſtration of 
the laws, in applying their experience to the education of 
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others, and in the agreeable reflection, that during the 
courſe of a life variouſly occupied, they have ſcarce 
pſſcd an hour unprofitably to themſelves or their coun- 


try. Fo 


RR CA 


CLEANDER to GoBRYASs chief ſcribe. From Delphi. 


MY excurſions from Athens are, I hope, by no means 
uſeleſs to the king's ſervice. I enlarge my knowledge of 
the diſpoſitions and government of the Grecian ſtates. I 
tranſmit my obſervations upon the manners and curioſities 
both of art and nature, which occur in the places I paſs 
through, to the miniſters of the ſublime court; and I en- 
deavour at the ſame time, not to neglect the affairs of 
that city, which is the particular ſcene of my employ- 
ment. | 


A meeting of the Amphictyons or ſtates general of Greece 
now held at Delphi, affords me a fair occaſion to lay before 
thee ſome account of their origin, form, and buſineſs. 
They are a part of the Grecian conſtitution, which the 
Perſians have but little attended to, and which it may be 
highly advantageous, not to ſay neceſlary, for them to be 
better acquainted with, in their future negotiations here. 
This celebrated aſſembly received its name, as well as in- 
ſtitution, from AMPHICTYON, an Athenian king; who 
obſerving, that the ſeparate intereſts and diſſentions, which 
prevailed amongſt the Grecian republics, expoſed them to 
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the invaſions of their more powerful neighbours, wiſely 
exhorted them to unite by deputies in one common body, 
which might, in times of danger, concert the beſt meaſures 
for their mutual ſafety, and prevent, by its falutary influence, 
the ill effects of private animoſities, and disjointed counſels, 
As he was a pious as well as political prince, he put the 
temple of Delphi, and the ſacred territory, under the care 
and protection of the Amphictyonic tribunal ; wiſely think- 
ing, that the public defence and public religion ſhould be 
matters of a general concern to the Græcians, however 
divided on ſubjects of leſs importance. AcRISs TVs, who 
reigned ſeveral years after at Argos, is reported to have en- 
creafed the privileges, and regulated the laws of the Am- 
phictyons; and is for that reaſon eſteemed by ſome a ſecond 
founder. The ſtates, who enjoy the right of ſending de- 
puties to this council, are at preſent twelve; the Ionians, 
Theſſalians, Bœotians, Dorians, Perrhœbeans, Magne- 
ſians, Locrians, CEtians, Phthiotians, Maleans, Phocians, 
and Dolopians ; but it is probable, that as ſome may have 
forfeited that diſtinction, and others been admitted in later 
times, who were not originally included, the number has 
not been always the ſame. The aſſembly meets in the 
ſpring and autumn of every year, either at Delphi, or 
Thermopylæ; and every city amongſt the people, who 
compoſe it, chooſes two members, the one called the Hi- 
eromnemon, and the other the Pylagoras, to repreſent it. 
The former is elected by lot, and has the honour to be pre- 
ſident of the council in his turn, to gather the voices, pro- 
nounce the decree, and adminiſter at the ſacrifices, which 
are made either in the name of all the Greeks, or the par- 
ticular city, by which he is deputed. The latter is choſen 
by vote, and is properly the orator of the deputation; he 
delivers the opinion of his ſtate, defends it againſt any accu- 
ſation, and takes care of its intereſt upon all occaſions. As 
foon as theſe deputies arrive at the place, where the Am- 
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rhictyons are convened, they offer up a facrifice to the 
tutelar Deity, at Delphi to AroLLo, at Thermopylæ to 
Ceres. Then they repair to the aſſembly; but before 
they are admitted to take their ſeats, the following oath is 
tendered to them, which, being a remarkable one, I ſhall 


here inſert. 


« ] ſwear never to contribute towards deſtroying any of 
the cities honoured with the right of chooſing Amphictyons; 
or ſtop the courſe of their running waters, either in time 
of war or peace. If any perſon ſteal the offerings out of 
the temple of ApoLLo, or aſſiſt another in ſo doing, I will 
oppoſe them with my hands, feet, voice, and my whole 
frength. Whoever infringes this oath, whether it be a 
ſtate or a private perſon, let them be accurſed of ApoLLo, 
Diana, LaToNa, and Minerva the provident : may 
their ſoil prove barren, their women bring forth nothing 
but monſters, and their animals not produce in kind. May 


they never perform a pure ſacrifice to APOLLo, Diana, 


and MinERvaA the provident; and may their offerings be 
an abomination to thoſe deities : May they be alike unſuc- 
ceſsful in war and law ſuits, and may their poſterity be ex- 
tirpated from the face of the earth.“ 


A perfect equality is kept up amongſt the members of 
_ this great council; the repreſentatives of the moſt powerful 
republic in Greece have no advantage or pre-eminence over 
thoſe of the leaſt. Each ſtate from the flouriſhing common- 
wealth of Athens to the petty town of Eretria poſſeſſes the 
right of two votes in the perſons of its deputies; and, by 
having an equal ſhare in the deliberations of the Am- 
phictyons, looks upon itſelf as equally concerned in the 
welfare of Greece. As their meetings are attended with 
a vaſt concourſe of people from all parts of the country, it 


has been uſual on particular occaſions for the Hieromne- 
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nones to ſummon all the Grzcians, who then happen to 
be reſident in the place, where the aſſembly is held, to 
aſſiſt at its deliberations; with this diſtinction, that the 
latter are not allowed to vote, but merely called upon to 
countenance by their preſence the decrees of the Am- 
phictyons, and give them a fuller ſanction. The power of 
this diet is very large, and extends to the proclaiming of 
war, and deciding of public differences, of which I ſhall 
mention two remarkable inſtances. About the time of Sorox, 
the Cirrhæans and Acragallide, beſides other infolences? 
_ plundered the temple of Delphi, and diſregarded the orders 
of the Amphictyons; upon which that body, after taking the 
advice of the oracle, declared war againſt them in the name 
of all Greece, defeated their forces, reduced the whole 
nation, as polluted with facrilege and impiety, to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, and devoted their country to the ſervice of the 
God. In the accommodating way, their endeavours have 
not been leſs ſucceſsful, than in the military; for when the 
Spartans and Argives had haraſſed each other by a con- 
tinued war for many years, they referred their difference to 
the arbitration of the Amphictyons, who, without taking 
upon them to determine the juſtice of the cauſe on either 
ſide, ordered them to bring it to a ſhort iſſue by a combat 
of four hundred men choſen out of both armies. Of late 
years they have intermeddled leſs than uſual in the great 
affairs of Greece, and held their meetings chiefly for form 
ſake, their chief buſineſs at preſent being to ſettle a tax upon 
the Grecian ſtates for ſome additions and repairs to the 
temple of Delphi. The end of their inſtitution was cer- 
tainly to keep up a good underſtanding in a nation, com- 
poſed of ſo many different governments and jarring in- 
tereſts ; and were the leading republics diſpoſed to accom- 
modate their diſputes, overtures towards a negotiation 
could not be ſet on foot any where, with greater weight and 
propriety, than in this aſſembly. 
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I rejoice to hear of the vigorous reſolutions of our po- 
tent monarch. Another year can hardly paſs over, before 
ſome criſis may offer itſelf, which may induce him to em- 
ploy the forces ſo wiſely ordered to be got in readineſs. I 
have now diſcharged the duty I owe the king, as his mi- 
niſter in Greece; but it is a duty, no leſs incumbent on 
me, to acknowledge the protection I received from thee, 
noble ſcribe, againſt the aſperſions, which the malice of 
enemies would have thrown on my reputation and conduct. 
Hard is it for a man, who is ſtruggling abroad amidſt diffi- 
culties and hazards in the ſervice of his prince, to be ex- 
poſed at home to the ſlander of the malicious, the reports 
of the credulous, and the judgment of the ignorant. But 
thou, generous GOBRYAs, proceedeſt not on the common 
maxims of courts ; thou art no leſs fteady in protecting 
merit than ſagacious in diſcovering it; and as thy recom- 
mendations to preferment are never intended to ſerve a baſe 
unworthy end, thou ſcorneſt to give up a miniſter, who 
ſerves faithfully, through motives of fear or intereſt. May 
the chronicles of Perſia, which tranſmit down thy fame to 
poſterity, as a wiſe, an honeſt, and an able miniſter, when 
they record CLEANDER the Epheſian among thoſe, who 
had the honour to execute thy commands, mention him as 
one, who was a follower, not of thy fortunes, but of thy 
virtues, Farewel. h 


P. 
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Extract of LETTERs from Athens. 


OUR loſs in Ætolia is conſiderable, not for the number 
of citizens, which did not exceed one hundred and twenty, 
but for the quality and valour of the ſlain. They were 
moſt of them, of the beſt families in Athens, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their experience and gallantry. DemosTaEe- 
NES, our general, has been blamed with reaſon for quitting 
the ſiege of Leucas, which he was in a condition of taking, 
to comply with the perſuaſions of the Meſſenians, who 
flattered him with the hopes of making an eaſy conqueſt of 
ZEtolia. Since his defeat he has reſided at Naupactus, and 
lately obtained a reinforcement of a thouſand men from the 
Acarnanians, to ſecure that important place (whoſe forti- 
fications are of a large extent) againſt the attempts of 
Euxvlochus the Spartan. We have lately received diſ- 
patches from him, which bring us an account, that Eu- 
RYLOCHUsS, with three thouſand Lacedæmonians, having 
marched through Locris, and joined the ZEtolians, laid 
waſte the country about Naupactus, and ſet fire to part of 
the ſuburbs; but they no ſooner heard the ſuccours were 
arrived, than they retired into /Etolis, without receiving 

any advantage from this expedition, except recovering 
Molycrium for the Corinthians. But it is imagined they 
have a deſign on foot to attack Argos and Acarnania, Our 
advices from Sicily inform us, that CARNEADES our ad- 
miral has been killed in a ſea fight againſt the Syracuſians, 
and that PachEs, who ſucceeds him in the command, has 
taken Meſſina. We have not received ſo much damage 
from the ſettlement of the Lacedzmonians at Heraclea as 
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was expected; for the colony, inſtead of being ſtrong 
enough to make deſcents into Eubcea, is much haraſſed by 
the continual incurſions of the Theſſalians its neighbours. 
The worſt of our misfortunes is, that the plague ſtill con- 


tinues. 


The iſland of Delos has been purified by order of the 


people, and the * quinquennial feſtival formerly celebrated 
there, revived with great pomp and ſolemnity. Nicias 
was appointed to conduct the chorus of ſingers and dancers, 
and preſide at the performance of this pious work, and has 
acquitted himſelf in the charge to every body's ſatisfaction; 
having ſet up a brazen palm tree in honour of the God, and 
conſecrated a large piece of land to the ſervice of the tem- 


ple. 


An Amphictionic council is likewiſe eſtabliſned, com- 
poſed of deputies from this city, and the iſlands of the 
Egean, who are to have the direction of all matters re- 
lating to the temple, to regulate the expences of the games 
and ſacrifices, and ſettle the quota of money, which each 
ſtate is to contribute towards them, 


* A critic might venture from the mention of this council, not the 
leaſt trace of which is to be found in any ancient author, to call in queſ- 
tion the genuineneſs of our letters. But obſerve, reader, how luckily all 
circumſtances conſpire to eſtabliſh their credit. The earl of Sandwich has 
amongſt other valuable fruits of his travels, enriched the literary world 
with an original ſtate of the accounts of the temple, made by theſe very 
Amphictyons, in the rooth Olympiad. The marble was found at Athens; 
and Dr. Taylor has illuſtrated and ſupplied it with a great deal of learning 
and critical fagacity, See his Diſſertation on the Marmor Sandvicenſe, 
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CRrATIPPUS to CLEAN DER. From Sparta. 


J have detained thee hitherto, CLEAN DER, with ſome 
ſcattered remarks on the manners of the people I converſe 
with, and dwelt only on the outſide of things. Let us now 


penetrate into the receſſes of their policy, and the peculiar 


ſtrokes of wiſdom, which diſtinguiſh it. I enter on the 
taſk of anatomizing their conſtitution with pleaſure, as it is 
in further obedience to thy commands, and compliance with 


my own inclinations. And though, like other anatomies, 


it affords more trouble than entertainment in the execution; 
yet in the cloſe it produces very uſeful matter of reflection; 
which might be drawn out by thy activity and addreſs into 
conſequences of the laſt importance to thy country. 


One aim and intention of LycuRGus was to preſerve 
the commonwealth, he founded, from civil feuds. To 
this end he removed every internal cauſe of commotion, by 
dividing Lacedzmon into thirty thouſand equal lots ; and of 
theſe nine thouſand are in the hands of the Spartans, The 
culture of them brings forth a very ample proviſion for the 
neceſſaries of life; and their care, thou knoweſt, extends 
not to its ornaments. The number of citizens correſponds 
exactly to that of the portions of land, which are never to 
be increaſed or diminiſhed. Thus not a man in the itate 
being more powerful than another, the legiſlator has left no 
fuel for future animoſities. By means of ſo excellent a 
meaſure, and the excluſion of foreign commerce in the abo- 
lition of filver and gold, he has fixed the republic on the 
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| moſt ſolid and unalterable foundation. This laſt law, 
which forbids the current uſe of any except iron or leather 
money, is conceived with the utmoſt art, and in the ſpirit 
of a great politician. For, beſides that it hinders the in- 
troduction of thoſe vices, that are the ordinary companions 
of an extenſive trade, had he neglected to eſtabliſh it, he 
would ſoon have found, notwithſtanding his caution in the 
Agrarian, that ſtill one door was open to ſedition. With- 
out this inſtitution, that law muſt have operated ineffec- 
tually; ſince the balance of money being diſtin from that 
of land, would by the increaſe of riches, in proceſs of time, 
have exceeded it; ſo that an unequal diſtribution of property 
remaining, the ſeeds of contention would have remained 
with it; and whoever had raiſed a large perſonal fortune 
in traffic, might have been able to diſturb the common- 
wealth by faction. 


The legiſlator, after having prevented all occaſion of 
tumult from within, imagined they would be able to repel 
any from without by their union. The Helots, however, 
have made ſeveral ſtruggles for their liberty : they are a 
nation of ſlaves, (to which a number of conquered Meſ- 
ſenians has been added ſome years ſince) and receive the 
moſt cruel uſage from their maſters. They are of great 
ſervice in war as well as in the tillage, which is intruſted 
wholly to their induſtry, Every Spartan is attended by 
ſeven of them in the field, and they have fought ſometimes 
ſo valiantly, as to have been preſented with a crown of olive 
and their freedom by the ſtate. Their multitudes are fo 
conſiderable, as that now and then in harveſt time, the 
youth are ordered to go out and maſſacre the reapers, when 
they are returning from their work in the evening. So 
infamous and ſavage a cuſtom took its riſe from the appre- 
henſion of an inſurrection, and is thought a neceſſary act 
of policy and ſelf- defence. 
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As to the magiſtrates of this ſtate, they are few, becauſe 
it is neither vicious nor populous. Thirty members com- 
poſe the ſenate, which is equal to the kings in power. 
They are choſen by the votes of the people, not by lot; 
and continue in office during life, if they ſhew a regard to 
virtue and the public good; for good morals are eſteemed 
ſo eſſential a qualification to a ſtateſman, that if a bad citi- 
zen gives an opinion, which is generally approved of, it is 
entered on their journals, as the advice of ſome better man, 
and not in the name of the mover. No one is admitted into 
this venerable counci] under the age of ſixty, nor unleſs he 
be diſtinguiſhed for his merit, and has offered himſelf a 
candidate, They are judges in capital cauſes, and take 
much time to conſider of them, becauſe an error once made 
in a matter of life and death is not to be amended. They 


debate on every point of public buſineſs, and propoſe their 


reſolutions to be confirmed by the aſſembly. They are 
accountable to none, and all the offices of the ſtate are 


entruſted to them. 


The kings are taken out of the two branches of HrR- 
CULEsS's family. They muſt be educated in the Spartan 
manner; and no ſmall weight is laid on their bodily per- 
perfections, ſuch as tallneſs and ſtrength. For it is not 
long ſince, that the wiſe ARCHIDAMUs was fined in a 
round ſum, for marrying a ſhort wife. They told him, 
<« his poſterity would degenerate from their great anceſtor.” 
In the beginning of every month they take a ſolemn oath 
to maintain the laws. They adminifter the holy rites, and 
have a tythe of all ſwine, that none may be wanting for 
the ſacrifices. They are ſole judges in caſes of adoption 
and the high-ways. A double portion is aſſigned them at 
the public meals, where they are required to attend con- 
ſtantly, and dine at a ſeparate table: one of them was 
puniſhed ſome years ago for eating at home with his queen- 
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A palace is appropriated to their uſe, and all outward marks 
of reſpect ſhewn them. Their powers however are very 
limited in times of peace; for each is ſubject to be tried by 
his brother king, the ſenate, and the ephori, although they 
are indulged in appealing to the aſſembly, and ſuch points 
are determined only after mature deliberation. In war 
nothing can be more extenſive than their authority. Either 
of them may be ſent out at the head of the army, and per- 
forms all the offices of a general without controul ; and 
though he has counſellors appointed him, it is in his own 
breaſt to follow their advice, or depart from it. The 
family and relations of the kings are treated with no more 
regard than other citizens ; but the hereditary right is (6 
ſecure, that notwithſtanding the father ſuffers exile for 
male-adminiſtration, the puniſhment reaches. not to the 
ſon, nor is he excluded from the ſucceſſion. 


The people are divided into fix tribes, and diſtinguiſhed 
by their dreſſes, ſandals, and way of wearing their hair 
from all other Græcians. The great popular aſſembly 
of Laconia is compoſed of thirty thouſand citizens, diſ- 
perſed into every city and diſtrict of the country: the 
lefſer, of the Spartans, which meets on every occaſion, 
while the other is never called together, except on the im- 
portant ſubject of peace or war. The place where they 
receive the propoſitions of the ſenate, on which they are 
not ſuffered to debate, lies between the bridge Babyca, 
and the river Cnacion, near the Perſian trophy. They do 
buſineſs in the open air, and blame the Athenians for aſ- 
ſembling in fine buildings, adorned with elegant paintings 
and ſtatues, becauſe they imagine, that the welfare of the 
ſtate may often ſuffer from ſuch ill placed magnificence, as 
it tends to captivate the ſenſes, and diſtract the underſtand- 
ing, which ought to be better employed. Their deciſions 
in former times differed ſo much from the ſenate, that Po- 
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LYDORE and THEOPOMPUS enacted an unconſtitutional 
law, which has been ſince cancelled, “ that whenever the 
people gave a wrong vote, the kings and ſenate ſhould 


have a power of over-ruling it.“ The ſtrength of the peo- 


ple encreaſed to ſuch a degree afterwards, that the ſame 
T HEOPOMPUS was forced to allow them the creation of 
the four Ephori, who are guardians of their intereſt ; and 
though defigned only at firſt to ſhield the people from the 
ſenate and the kings, have fince uſurped an abſolute ju- 
riſdiction over all. This king was blamed by his queen 
for conſenting to weaken the royal authority. © But, faid 
he, it will be now more ſolid, and conſequently more 
laſting.” The Ephori continue but one year in place, and 
no man can be elected into it a ſecond time. They ſu- 
perintend the treaſury, judge in civil cauſes, execute the 
royal office in the abſence of the kings, preſide at the games 
and on all feſtivals, as well as in the aſſemblies of the 
people. They have a ſhare too in the management of the 
ſenate, and are alone exempted from paying an external 
reverence to the reigning princes. The authority of re- 
calling generals from the army, or any of the public offi- 
cers, is veſted in their hands, and in their diſpatches to 
them they uſe the * ſcytale, which is an artful manner of 
conveying a letter into foreign countries, without a poſſi- 


* The nature and uſe of the ſcytale was this; when they gave a general 
his commiſſion, they took two round pieces of wood in the form of trun- 
cheons, alike in thickneſs and length. One they kept themſelves, the 
other was delivered to him. So, when they had any thing to communi- 
cate to him, they cut a long narrow ſcrowl of parchment, and winding it 
about their ſtaff, one fold cloſe under another, they wrote their buſineſs 
down the ſides of it. Then they took off the parchment, and ſent it to 
the officer, who applying it to his own, which exactly reſembled theirs, 
the folds fell in with one another, as at the writing, and the characten 
were read with caſe. Vide Plut, in Vit, Lyſ. & Aul. Gell. L. 17. C. 9. 
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bility of its contents being diſcovered, except by the proper 

perſon. In a word, they are ſo powerful, as to diſpenſe 
rewards or puniſhments at their pleaſure ; -and the ſtate is 
not ſecure from the exerciſe of their tyranny, unleſs they 
are divided by jealouſies. Theſe are the chief magiſtrates, 
on whom the motions of the republic depend. And now, 
_ CLEANDER, pauſe a moment to admire the wiſdom of Ly- 
CURGUS ; for the equality of eſtates confines the power of 
the governors ; and the ſlow rotation of honours reſtrain the 
ambition of the aſpiring. Theſe are the never failing ſources 
of the Spartan tranquillity. 


There are other inferior officers, who inſpect the ex- 
erciſes of the youth, the manners of the women, the beha- 
viour of the citizens in public places, and ſettle the 
prices of goods, and the weights and meaſures of the 
market. 


There are others alſo, who are appointed to take care 
of ſtrangers and embaſſadors, to diſmiſs them at a conve- 
nient time, and to prevent the Spartans from converſing 
with them. The Pythii are ſent to conſult the oracle on 
all emergencies, and are permitted to dine with the kings, 
One of them conſtantly attends the ſenate. The Hippa- 
gretæ are three in number, and elected by the Ephori. It 
is their buſineſs to ſit at the head of the public tables every 
day, and ſend a proper ſhare of the meal to thoſe, who ab- 
ſent themſelves, at a ſacrifice or a chace, the only lawful 
reaſons of abſenting. They chooſe out three hundred of 
the braveſt citizens, and form them into a body, which is 
ſupplied by new ones, as any of them fall in war, or are 
excluded from the company, becauſe of their age. "Theſe 
are they, who fought with LEONVIDAS at Thermopylz ; 
and the cuſtom of giving them precedence over the reſt of 
the army was wiſely inſtituted by LycurGus, as an ad- 
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miſſion into it raiſes great emulation among the ſoldiers, 
In a day of battle they are placed before the king in the 
centre. Pæ DARcHus ſtood as a candidate a few months 
ſince to ſupply a vacancy in this troop ; and upon finding 
he was not choſen, he went out from the preſence of the 
Ephori with much ſeeming gaiety, and in a fit of laughter, 
They called him back, and enquired the reaſon of it. He 
anſwered, © he could not help congratulating the ſtate in 


<« ſilence, on being poſſeſſed of three hundred braver and 


ce better citizens than himſelf.” At the laſt Olympic games, 
another Spartan being aſked, whether his victory there 
would be of any ſervice to him, he replied, “ Yes, for it 
« would recommend him to a ſtation before the king in 
cc battle.” The ſtatues of the Gods are all in armour, to 
intimate, that the people place their confidence in military 
force. Their ſacrifices are made with uncommon fruga- 
lity; becauſe they imagine the Deity is more moved by the 


ſincerity than the incenſe of the worſhipper. The only 


prayer they offer up at the altar is, that & they may re- 
« ceive good things for their good actions. They bury 
the dead in the city, and the tombs are placed in the pre- 
cincts of the temples. All mourning ceaſes in eleven days. 
No one is allowed an inſcription on his monument, except 
he dies in the field, in order to appropriate a kind of reli- 
gious regard to the ſepulchres of the valiant. The neareſt 
relations of the ſlain judge from thoſe parts of his body, 
where he has received his wounds, whether he deſerves an 


honourable interment. 


Their treaties of peace are engraven on ſtone pillars, and 
annually renewed by a ſolemn deputation ſent to the con- 
tracting ſtate. The legiſlator has commanded them to treat 
the vanquiſhed with lenity, and to forbear plundering the 


dead bodies. They ſet ſo much an higher value on a victory | 


gained by ſtratagem than by force, that in the former caſe 
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they ſacrifice an ox to MaRs, and in the latter no more 
than a dunghill cock. They pay little attention to fleets, 
which is the neceſſary conſequence of a want of trade. For 
the ſame reaſon it is with difficulty they raiſe money for 
carrying on a war, though they have ſcarce any need of it, 

ſince every Spartan ſerves in the field at his own expence 
and as to the troops of the allies, they are paid by their own 
maſters. Whenever they have wealth in poſſeſſion, it is 
preſerved in their temples, or depoſited with their neighbours 
the Arcadians. 


No ſettled number of troops is maintained by this ſtate, 
and one of their kings being interrogated about it, ſaid, 
« It was no matter, they were ſufficient to defeat an inſo- 
« lent enemy. There is ſomething very becoming, as 
well as very religious, in the ceremonies they uſe in time 
of war. The king, when he is going out, ſacrifices in his 
own family to JUPITER 4y4rup, and the fire remains unex- 
tinguiſhed on the altar till his return, when he makes an 
offering of the ſpoils to the God. Before every action he 
facrifices to the Muſes; then each man puts a garland on 
his head, combs his hair, and the trumpet ſounds to the 
onſet. In truth, no ſtate of Greece equals this peo- 
ple in the art of war, for they are perpetually em- 
ployed in thoſe exerciſes, which are the repreſentation 
of it. 


Thus the Lacedzmonians are a nation of ſoldiers, trained 
up to a military life, in order to defend their own liberties, 
without invading the quiet of their neighbours, and to re- 
pel the unreaſonable attacks of their enemies, without aim- 
ing to be lordly conquerors. So juſt and excellent were 
the purpoſes of LycuRGus; but it is the misfortune of 
this great republic to have avoided an effeminacy, which 
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would be injurious to itſelf only, and to have indulged a 
luſt of power, which lays waſte mankind ; fo that it carries 
its principle of mortality in the very circumſtance, which 
has raiſed its glory, and conſtitutes its ſtrength. The reſt. 
| leſs ſpirit of HERCULEs is deſcended to the Spartans, and 
they can by no means content themſelves with mock ſkir- 
miſhes, and the idle mimickry of war. Proud of their 
ſuperiority in the field over the whole world, and of 
that vigor, which ariſes from health and temperance, 
they are deſirous to prove both by their effects, however 
fatal. 


Founded on a ſcheme of entire ſeparation from the man. 
ners of other countries, in making foreign acquiſitions, 
and giving way to their national ambition, they break 
through the national conſtitution : in ſetting Greece at 
variance with itſelf, they are working their own as well as 
the general deſtruction. And, by the ſacred life of Ax- 
TAXERXES, (if foreſee aright) the day cannot be far diſtant 
when every people of the weſt, reduced to miſery and weak- 
neſs by the wounds of civil war, ſhall bend before his arm, 
ſhall adore the riſing power of our eaſtern ſun, and own 


the healing influence of his beams. 
C. 
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LET TE x cnn 


CRATIPPUS to CLEANDER. 


BV this time, CLEAN DER, I am perſuaded, thou con- 
ſidereſt the republic of Lacedæmon as an heap of peculiari- 
ties; and did not the behaviour of the ſtate itſelf, as well 
as the teſtimony of all Greece, unite in confirming my ac- 
count, thou mighteſt be tempted to ſuſpect the credit of it, 
and perhaps to think the whole a creature of my own ima- 
gination. To be ſerious, the Spartan government is ſo re- 
mote from the practice of the world, and ſo ſtrongly de- 
claimed againſt by the voice of nature, that were it not for 
cuſtom, that ſecond nature, no people upon earth would 
willingly conform to it. The penetrating LycuRcvs fore- 
faw this; and from his intimate acquaintance with men and 
things, wiſely judged it impoſſible to fix the form of go- 
vernment, which he gave his countrymen, unleſs he moulded 
their paſſions to his laws, and interwove an habit of chear- 
ful obedience into their very tempers and conſtitution. To 
this end he was attentive to their education, beyond what 
has been recorded of the ancient Perſians, and hes difabled 
every man from enjoying the privileges of a Spartan, who 
has not gone through the ſeveral parts of the inſtitution. 
No one is a citizen by birth, except his father and mother 
are of the city; and as ſoon as an infant is born into a fa- 
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mily, the clders of the tribe examine it. They determine 
whether it be of a tender or a vigorous make, and accord. 
ingly either expoſe or educate it, without reflecting, that a 
weak conſtitution often ſettles into a ſtate of health; and 
that nature ſometimes makes amends for a feeble and de- 
formed body, by the ſtrength and beauty of the underſtand. 
ing. If the child is approved, he is aſſigned a lot among 
the citizens, and pronounced capable of bearing public 
offices. They inure them to hardſhips from the firſt, and 
the children of the magiſtrates and of private men are clothed 
and nouriſhed in the ſame manner. At ſeven years old they 
are put into the claſs of boys, and at the age of eighteen 
they are numbered among the Ephebi. In the mean time 
they are taught to go bare-foot, live entirely upon fleſh, 
that they may, have large limbs and florid countenances, 
and are accuſtomed above all to the exerciſe of hunting. At 
a Certain time of the year, ſome of them are laid upon the 
altar of Diana ORTHIA, and ſcourged fo ſeverely, that 
they have expired upon the ſpot. But the patience and 
ſpirit of the boys not only exceeds belief, but even the ca- 
pacity of human nature in all other countries. The God- 
deſs is ſaid to delight in blood and cruelty ; and LycuRGvs 
appointed annually this barbarous ſacrifice at her ſhrine, as 
well to appeaſe the vengeful temper of the Deity, as to 
make that ſhrine a monument of Spartan heroiſm. But 
does it not argue a want of ſenſe, to ſuppoſe any being diſin- 
tereſtedly malevolent? Or is it ſo much an exerciſe of 
courage as enthuſiaſm, to ſuffer quietly the follies and the 
inſolence of depraved religion? Exclaim then with me, 
CLEANDER, at the infamous ſcene, and ſhrink with hor- 
ror on the very mention of ſuch criminal and ill-natured 
piety, 
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There is another cuſtom enjoined by law, and practiſed 
by the boys, which, though ſingular enough, is yet much 
freer from exception than the laſt ; I mean that of ſtealing. 
As all things in the hands of private perſons are conſidered 
as belonging to the ſtate, a dexterity of this kind is fo far 
from giving offence, that it raiſes the character of the per- 
ſon who excels in it. The boys are encouraged to it, as 
it habituates them to ſtratagem and military addreſs ; and 
whoever is caught in it, is puniſhed, not for the fact, but 
his want of vigilance and quickneſs. The ſhocking ſtory 
of him, who permitted a fox to tear out his bowels, before 
he would diſcover the theft, is too well known to be en- 
larged upon. They are bred up in ftrid reverence of the 
oldeſt citizens. It is expected, that the latter ſhould reprove 
them for every fault committed in their ſight, under pain 
of the ſame penalty. The younger muſt bear theſe re- 
_ proofs, without reſentment, and with modeſty; and it is 
required, whenever they are ſeen publicly in the ſtreets, 
that they ſhould keep their eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and be guilty of no levity. Nor is it unuſual for thoſe 
in the higher claſſes to chooſe out certain youths for 
their favourites. The law enacts, that in ſuch caſes 
the Inamoratos ſhall ſuffer for the treſpaſſes of thoſe, 
whom they protect; and enjoins the reſt, who are not 
honoured in this manner, to ſuppreſs carefully the riſing 
of envy. When a lad has been two years among the 
Ephebi, he is often placed at the head of the clafs of boys, 
and conduQts them in the morning to their martial exerciſes. 
In the Gymnaſia, the girls contend naked with them in 
wreſtling, dancing, boxing, and all thoſe ſports, which 
are aſſigned generally to the province of men. No Spartan 
is indulged in marrying any woman, except he has van- 
quiſhed her at theſe games. It is owing to this edueation, 
ſo contrary to the female ſoftneſs in moſt nations, that the 
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women of Lacedzmon are efteemed rough, haughty, and 
aſſuming. GoRG0, the wife of LEONIDAs, was one day 
aſked the reaſon, «© Why the ladies of her country had ſo 
ce great a power over the men,” © Becauſe, anſwered ſhe, 
c they alone produce men.” Twas the opinion of Ly. 


 CURGUs, that the inclinations of the mother have a ſur- 


prizing effect upon the children, as well as her arts of per- 
ſuaſion on the huſband. So he has contrived to unite their 
ſentiments with each other's, and the laws of the republic, 
by obliging them to a ſimilitude of manners, and training 
them to warlike exerciſes. Then wonder not, that V envs 
is adored in armqur by this people. Every citizen muſt 
marry at the age of thirty; and whoever has contributed 
four children to the common ſtock, is diſcharged by law 
from all painful ſervices. The married ladies wear veils, 


and the unmarried ones appear without any. The former 


are ſuppoſed to be contented with their preſent huſband, 
and the latter are deſirous to gain one. Virgins are wedded 
without a dower, and a temporary exchange of wives is 
allowed in the city. An old man may make over his wife 


to a younger, and a new bridegroom muſt viſit his ſpouſe 


by ſtealth. _ Thele are the odd paſſages in the connubial laws 
of Sparta. 


The Ephebi are enjoined many hardſhips, while all who 
are in the claſs of men, are indulged in an honourable 
tranquillity, and exemption from thoſe toils. Public lodg- 
ings are ſet apart for them ; they lie down together on beds 
of reeds, and are taught never to give way to ſleep from 2 
love of indolence, but merely to refreſh themſelves, and 
according to the dictates of nature. They uſe no oint- 
ments, nor any bath but the river Eurotas. The combats 
of the Ephebi are extremely fierce ; and no man is at liberty 
to own himſelf conquered. They are forbid to drink, un- 
leſs it be to quench their thirſt; and in order to force them 
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to ſobriety, it is enacted, that in the darkeſt nights, they 
ſhall go home without torches, Thou mayſt obſerve, 
CLEANDER, to what low minuteneſſes the care of Ly- 
cURGUS has deſcended, becauſe he well knew, that the 
manners of a ſtate in trifles are of conſequence to ſupport its 


ſtrength. 


The Spartans eat together in common halls. Each 
table has a ſelect company; and no man is admitted to any 
one of them, without the general conſent of the members, 
who frequent it. This is done with a view to prevent any 
interruption in the converſation, and that no citizen may be 
uneaſy at the ſeaſons appointed for relaxation. Every man 
ſends in a monthly contribution for the maintenance of the 
entertainments; and it is expected, he ſhould come thither, 
without having privately feaſted at his own houſe. One 
inſtance of ſuch luxury, if brought to light, would be at- 
tended with infamy. They ſit down without any diſtinc- 
tion of age, and are waited on by the boys, to whom they 
preſcribe ſilence. It is not an uncommon thing at theſe 
times, to put ſubtle queſtions to the youth; and, if they 
fail of returning a ſhort, clear, pertinent, and ready anſwer, 
they are puniſhed by the head of the claſs. After dinner, 
they make ſome of their ſlaves drunk, with a view to inſtil 
an abhorrence of that crime into their children. The in- 
humanity of this practice is more odious, than the deſign 
of it is commendable. The ordinary table talk of the Spar- 
tans is remarkably improving. Their diſcourſe turns 
chiefly on virtue, liberty, a contempt of other nations, 
their own form of government, the character of their law- 
giver, and the hiſtory of their great men. Theſe ſubjects 
are always uppermoſt in a Spartan's thoughts, 


After ſo many particulars recited at large of this people, 
I flatter myſelf, that thy freindſhip will induce thee to be | 
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a little inquiſitive after me. Within a few days I ſhal} 
enter into the claſs of men, as thou mayſt eaſily gueſs, very 
highly to my comfort; and to complete me as a citizen, I 
am lately become a ſharer in the lands of the ſtate; for a 
Spartan, with whom I had contracted an intimate acquaint- 
ance, died fince my return from Thebes without any rela- 
tions, and left me the heir to his lot. Believe me, Cie- 
ANDER, it was with no reluctance, that I exchanged the 
ſumptuous cookery, and the feaſts of Aſia, for the black 
broth and the ſordid diet of this city. Let me confeſs to 
. thee, however, that I called up all the powers of diſſimu- 
lation to my help, in counterfeiting an unwilling approba- 
tion of thoſe rough ſports, in the Paleſtræ of their youth, 
where I have acted by turns the part of the victor and the 
vanquiſhed. But the king's ſervice bears down every con- 
fideration of private convenience in the breaſt of the faithful 
CRATIPPUs. And when I reflect on the labours of Lace- 
dæmon in profound peace, I admire not at their fondneſs 
for the comparative repoſe of war; nor is it a virtue in 
thoſe men to deſpiſe death, who lead a life, of which they 


have reaſon to be weary. 
SA 
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LET TER CxS 


CLEANDER to SMERDIs. 


DURING the whole courſe of my buſy and dangerous 
employment, never have I more ardently wiſhed for the 
company of my old friends, the partners of my ſtudious 
and ſpeculative years, than I did this morning in the ſacred 
grove of laurel, which leads from the temple to the brow of 
the hill. Thither I retired, full of the reflections, which 
this remarkable place muſt ſuggeſt ; and how did I regret 
thoſe charming converſations of our Bactrian ſolitude ! 
Where the venerable SMERD1s would lead the inquiſitive 
CLEANDER into the higheſt ſubjects, would hear his ob- 
jections, redreſs his errors, direct his reaſonings, and warm 
his heart. What new lights are thrown upon a queſtion 
by thoſe friendly debates! And, for want of ſuch com- 
munication, how am I ſtopped every moment in my courſe 
of thinking, while I am tracing to their original the im- 
poſture and ſuperſtition, which bring to theſe altars the 
adoration and the wealth of all Greece ! 


Under theſe diſadvantages, forgive me, gentle Mage, 
ſhould I fall into miſtakes, or even controvert ſome opi- 
nions, which prevail among our eaſtern ſages. For never 
can I be perſuaded, that the oracles, which we ſee ſcattered 
all over this land of idolatry, are under the immediate gui- 
dance of the great enemy of truth and order ; that the 
knowledge of future events delivered there is an emanation 
from the impious ARIMANIUs; and that ſuch are the 


——  ——— 
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methods, by which he eſtabliſhes the kingdom of error, and 
diverts the worſhip of mankind from its only true object. 
How hard is the ſuppoſition, that the juſt, the benign 
ORromasDEs ſhould ſuffer the human mind, confined and 


fallible as he created it, to be thus unequally attacked, thus 
invincibly deluded? And what a prepoſterous diſpenſation 


is it, that where he is adored with that purity, which reaſon 
dictates, and his own prophet has preſcribed, no ſuch di- 
vine communications are vouchſafed ; while he permits the 
book of fate to be opened near every venerable grove and 
romantic fountain in Greece, for the purpoſes of impiety 
and ſuperſtition ! | 


But we need not fear any ſuch concluſion. ORomas- 


pts ſpeaks to all men by the great voice of reaſon and 
nature, and to the purer Eaſt by his ſacred volume. By 
theſe ways the ſupreme Wiſdom teaches us, what we are 
concerned to know; and we cannot expect to be indulged 
in the vain curioſity of foreſeeing what cannot be prevented. 
Nor is ARrIMANIUs to be charged with revealing thoſe 


fecrets. From all I could obſerve in this ſeat of divina- 


tion, we are not to recur to any preternatural power. 
Blind devotion and artful management will explain the 
whole myſtery ; and men are deceived but by men. 


As ſoon as one begins to aſcend the ſacred mountain, 
every thing appears adapted to inſpire a religious horror. 
The ancient trees hanging over the rock on each ſide the 
temple, and the rock itſelf opening into a rude kind of 
ſemicircle, whoſe echoes increaſe the confuſed voices, and 
the ſound of the trumpets, which always make part of the 
ceremony; the magnificence of the buildings, and the rich- 
neſs and elegance of the conſecrated gifts, ſufficient of 


| themſelves to ſtrike the imagination, are particularly pointed 


out, and exaggerated by a ſet of men, whoſe buſineſs it 
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is to wait upon ſtrangers; and who, I obſerved, endea- 
voured to lead them into ſome account of themſelves, and 
the circumſtances which brought them to conſult the God. 


After duly performing the various ſacrifices and purifi- 
cations, without which the temple is not to be approached, 
they are conducted thither; their head muffled up in their 
garments, and trumpets blowing all round them, that no 
ſight or ſound of evil omen may interrupt the proceſſion, 
This indeed makes a moſt ridiculous appearance; and what 
with the ſolemnity, the noiſe, and the uneaſy poſture they 
walk in, they are quite fatigued and confounded by the 
time they get to the cell, where they wait with their queſ- 
tions in their hands. While they are in this devout expec- 
tation, they are ſometimes refreſhed with the moſt fragrant 
odours iſſuing from the inmoſt receſſes of the temple. As 
this is a token of the Deity's peculiar favour, it ſcarce ever 
happens, but when ſome perſon of conſequence is among 
the ſuppliants. EE | | 


In the mean time water is brought to the Pythia from 
the Caſtalian fountain, and ſhe chews the leaves of the 
ſacred laurel, to prepare her for the prophetic office. 
Immediately ſhe ruſhes into the ſanctuary, her hair diſhe- 
velled, her colour changed, her eyes rolling, foaming at 
the mouth, and with all the marks of fury and diſtraction. 
She throws down the cenſers and the laurel branches, that 
ſtand in her way; and at laſt is ſeated upon the tripod by 
the attending prieſts, and delivers the anſwer of the God 
in a loud and hollow voice. | 


Thou wilt imagine, I muſt be attentive to ſo extraor- 
dinary a ſpectacle and every circumſtance brought to my 
mind the tradition, they have here, about the firſt diſcovery 
of the prophetic cave, over which the tripod is placed. 
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Some goats, they tell us, browzing upon the edge, ſud- 
denly fell into a kind of madneſs, leaping and making 
ſtrange noiſes. The goat- herd ran to the cave, and, look- 


ing down into it, was ſeized in the ſame manner ; his fea- 


tures were diſtorted, and the tone of his voice altered, juſt 
as it happens to the Pythia, and the ſpirit of divination 
came upon him. This ſurely points out to us a phyſical 
ſolution : we know the vapours ariſing from different parts 
of the earth have very ſenſible effects upon the human body. 
There are exhalations, that cauſe inſtant death; there are 


caverns, that ſtupify for a time: and may not the Caſtalian 


fountain, running through the ſame ſoil, partake of the 


fame qualities? May not the laurel too promote the epi- 


leptic ſymptoms? Such is the nature of that plant, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of HipPocRAaTEs; and hence 
perhaps it is dedicated to APOLLO, the author of enthuſi- 
aſm, and bears a principal part in all the rites of divina- 
tion. There are inſtances, where the paroxyſm has been 
ſo violent, that even the ſacred miniſters were terrified, 


and left the Pythia to herſelf; and not long ſince ſhe died 


in the operation, having taken probably too ſtrong a doſe, 
Beſides, on any other principles, what can this fury mean! 
Can it ſerve any purpoſe, but that of amuſing and con- 
founding the multitude? Can a mad-man ſee further into 
futurity than one in his ſenſes? And ſhould not the mind 
in its undiſturbed ſtate be fitteſt to converſe with a ſuperior 
intelligence ? 


How different is the diſpoſition of the holy men, amonęſt 
whom thou reſideſt! Abſtracted indeed from the world, 
but not unfit for it, not heated by paſſion, nor ſunk into 
melancholy, they are prepared to receive the divine influ- 
ence 3 and if ſuch influence, after the copious ſtreams ſhed 
upon our great lawgiver, {till deſcends upon the ſons of men, 
it muſt be upon theſe his ſucceſſors. The effects at leaſt 
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are worthy ſo ſublime an original. Theſe ſages are not 
employed in giving doubtful anſwers to trifling or impious 
queſtions, in encouraging a curioſity deſtructive both of 
happineſs and virtue; but in one great ſcheme of benevo- 
lence and inſtruction, in correcting the miſtaken, ſuccour- 
ing the unfortunate, pointing out the great truths of 
morality, and leading the way to the practice of it. 

Formerly the oracles were all delivered in verſe; but 
they were generally in ſo bad a taſte, and ſometimes ſo 
lame and irregular, that as the age grew more critical, 
they could not be borne any longer. It was too plain an 
abſurdity, that Homer and Hestop ſhould be greater 
maſters of the art than the God of poetry, who inſpired 
them; and therefore he now uſually ſpeaks in proſe. But 
to preſerve the ancient form, there is a band of poets ready, 
who reduce the anſwers into meaſure, and may be uſeful 
alſo to give them ſenſe and coherence upon occaſion, 


Not that ſenſe and coherence are always thought 
neceſſary, The God adapts himſelf to the genius 
of his votaries; and to thoſe, who admire moſt what 
they leaſt underſtand, he condeſcends to give words 
without a meaning, from which they ſeldom fail to 
pick out ſomething applicable to their wiſhes or 
their fears. A certain degree of obſcurity is eſſential 
to every oracle; it becomes the dignity of the power 
who diſpenſes them; and it were profane to expoſe 
the divine ſecrets too plainly to the unhallowed vulgar. 
Thus does ſuperſtition impoſe upon itſelf, and leaves 
fraud and contrivance little to do. Not but in thoſe 
caſes, where more caution is required, the fineſt artifices 
are employed to ſupport the credit of the temple : the 
vay of life, the paſſions, the expeQations, the very eoun- 
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tenance of the conſultor is attended to. Where the 
probability lies ſtrongly on one fide of the queſtion, the 
anſwer inclines that way. Generally it is fo adjuſted, 
as tolerably to ſuit either event; and where public buſi - 
neſs is the ſubject, and more eyes are turned upon it, there 
it is particularly involved and ambiguous. The Delphic 
ſhrine, however, has the reputation of ſpeaking plainly ; 
and the reft of the prophetic Gods and heroes, and 
even APOLLO himſelf from his other temples, ſend their 
worſhippers hither, to get their revelations farther re- 


vealed. 


While I was ſurveying the ſacred treaſury, and ob- 
ſerved almoſt in every room ſome coſtly offering of 
CRoesus, I could not but pity that unfortunate prince, 


whoſe dependance on this very oracle loſt him his crown. 


And when a Spartan of the company was ſhewing me the 
tablet, whereon is engraved the famous anſwer given to 
Lycur6vus, I pointed to CRoꝝ sus's golden lion, and faid, 
« See there a memorial of a different nature. The God, 
« who gave a ſanction to the conſtitutions of your law- 
“ giver, ſent the no leſs devout Lydian monarch on an ex- 
ce pedition, that ruined him; and, as he eſtabliſhed one go- 
“ vernment, he overturned another.“ | 


The greateſt number, and the moſt valuable of the 
preſents were, I took notice, of the ſame age with thoſe 
laſt mentioned. The multitude indeed ſtill flocks to theſe 
altars ; and the ſtates of Greece, on every great occaſion 
of conqueſt or deliverance, ſtill dedicate a ſtatue or erect 
a trophy. But the men of underſtanding and conſe- 
quence no longer repoſe that truſt in the deciſions, from 
Delphi, which their anceſtors uſed to do. The inſtances 
of influence and corruption, which theſe later times have 
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afforded, muſt indeed be ſufficient to open their eyes, and 
put an end to ſo flaviſh a prejudice. The portico of 
Parian marble, which adorns the front of the temple, 
was the price of. driving the Piſiſtratidæ out of Athens: 
and the ſtory of Hippras is not yet forgotten at the 
Perſian court, who uſed to complain, that while the oppo- 
ſite faction had the care of the ſacred buildings, the Spar- 
tans, who conſulted the oracle, (whatever their queſ- 
tions were) had always the ſame anſwer returned them, 
« that they ſhould reſtore liberty to Athens.” The like 
intereſted motives prevailed upon the Pythia, Perialla, 
to pronounce DAM ARA Tus illegitimate; and we have 
heard the old men of XERxxEs's court deſcribe the ſatis- 
faction the exiled king expreſſed, when he heard at Ther- 
mopylæ, that the impious prieſteſs was convicted and de- 
prived. The taſte, that begins to prevail all over this 
country for real ſcience, and the free debates upon the 
great principles of nature and religion, which are held at 
Athens particularly, will go on to expoſe the impoſture; 
and I foreſee, without conſulting the God, that in the next 
age his prophecies will be ridiculed, and his altar de- 
ſerted. 


One word more, to obviate a prejudice relating to 
this oracle, which is ſpread over the eaſt. The panic, 
which ſeized the troops of XERXES, when they came 
near Delphi, has been wonderfully magnified. Thunders 
are ſaid to have burſt from Parnaſſus, and ſtones to have 
rolled down its ſides in defence of the holy place. The 
attempt upon it indeed miſcarried ; but the ſame army plun- 
dered and burnt a ſumptuous temple of the ſame Deity at 
Abz, which, it ſhould ſeem, he was equally concerned 
to protect, 
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May we, holy Mage, be content with, and make the 
beſt uſe of the preſent time; this is the method to lay in 
happineſs for futurity. The wiſe and gracious Oko- 
MASDES has given us prudence and ſagacity ſufficient for 
the common events of life; and where the proſpect is 
clouded, and out of the reach of our view, we may ſafely 
truſt ourſelves in thoſe hands, from whence we came, and 
whither we are to return. It is ridiculous to hope for infor. 
mation from above upon every trifle ; and a traveller through 
Greece muſt remark, that oracles are much the moſt fre. 
quent in Bœotia, which is by no means the country of wits 
or philoſophers. 


W. 
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„ I BR CXXI. 


TELE PHANES to CLRAN DER. From Perſepolis. 


WHILE TI enjoy, CLE AND ER, an honourable ſubſiſt- 
ence in the court of ARTAXERXES, it would ſhew great 
ingratitude in me not to acknowledge, that the ſource 
of all my good fortune was from thee. During the 
ſhort time I have been in Perſia, I have borne a ſhare 
in the public mourning, and loſt a generous patron in 
MecaByzus, He received me with great humanity, 
and was pleaſed with the * deſign I had drawn for a re- 
poſitory of that valuable collection, which thou ſenteſt 
him out of Greece. The materials were in readineſs for 
beginning the work, if his death had not prevented it. 
But I was ſo fortunate as to be made known, through 
his recommendation, to the other ſatraps of this magni- 
ficent court, and even to the great king ; and a little be- 
fore MEGaByzUs's death was promoted to an employ- 
ment under Or AN Es, ſuperintendant of the royal palaces. 
The province aſſigned me was to carry on the orna- 
ments of the ſplendid palace of Perſepolis, to which im- 
provements have been made by every ſucceeding prince 
from Cyrus, who is eſteemed the founder. TFpay the 
laſt reſpect to my excellent benefactor, I came hither in 
the mournful retinue, which attended his obſequies ; I 
law him here entombed in the royal mount, among the 


graves of the Perſian monarchs. About four hundred 


vol. II, 5 
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feet diſtance from the citadel, the fame rock of black 
marble, on which that is ſituated, riſes to a conſtderable 
height; and in are it cut many cells and apartments, but 
into them no living perſon ever deſcends, and the coffins 
are let down by machines from the top. 


There is a ſtate and magnificence in the ſtructure 
and ſituation of this palace, that ſtrikes every beholder 
with pleaſure and amazement. It ſtands north-eaſt of 
the city, commanding that ſpacious valley, through 
which runs the river Araxes. The rock for threeſcore 
acres appears to have becn cut into form, with immenſe 
coſt and toil, for the foundation of this marvellous pile. 
Nothing can be more ſtately than the double flight of 
ſtairs, which carries up to the firſt platform of the palace 
by ninety-five ſteps from the plain below. The ſteps are 
ſo commodiouſly contrived, and of ſuch a breadth from 
one fide to the other, that twelve horſemen may with 
great eaſe ride up a-breaſt. The aſcent to the upper court 
is by a ſecond flight of ſtairs, with a large landing half 
way, after the manner of the firſt, The ſides of the 
rock both to the lower and upper platform are cut in 
a perpendicular ſteep, and ornamented with figures in 
relievo; thoſe upon the firſt in a rude groteſque ſtile; but 
thoſe upon the ſides of the ſecond, which repreſents a 
proceſſion and ſacrifice after a victory, are performed in 
a better taſte. The citadel at the eaſt end of the palace 
is encircled with three walls each riſing above the other; 
the firſt ſixteen cubits high, the ſecond twice that height, 
and the laſt threeſcore. They are entered by ſeven gates 
of burniſhed braſs. From the ſummit of this citadel there 
is a moſt extenſive proſpect, circumſcribed only by the 
heavens themſelves. There is not in theſe Aſiatic buildings 
the ſame ſymmetry and proportion, which we fo much 
boaſt of in Greece; but there is in them ſomething more 
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great and ſtupendous, than can perhaps reſult from the 
more regular deſigns of art. It cannot always be ſaid, 
that the workmanſhip ſurpaſſes the materials; and yet 
the labour, that has been employed in the ſeveral parts, 
is incredible. The buildings upon the upper platform 
are of Porphyry; which, notwithſtanding the hardneſs 
of the ſtone, is inlaid in many places with a great variety 
of other coſtly marbles, repreſenting in Moſaic, human 
figures, landſcapes, beaſts and flowers. The inner walls 
of the ſtate apartments are of black marble ſo exquiſitely 
poliſhed, that they reflect every object like a ſteel mirror, 
which extremely heightens the luſtre of the gold upon 
the freeze, corniſhes, and flutings of the pillars. The fa- 
mous vine in the king's bed-chamber, which ſpreads its 
branches over the royal bed, is,. in my opinion, better 
deviſed than executed. The ſtalk and branches are of 
burniſhed gold, and the cluſters of orient pearl mixed with 
rubies of great value. The bedſtead likewiſe is of gold, and 
the footſtool alone eſtimated at three thouſand talents. The 
ſtate in the preſence chamber is ſupported with four columns 
of the ſame metal thick- ſet with precious ſtones; and the 
coverings are of purple embroidered with various co- 


lours. 


In the bas reliefs about this palace are repreſented moſt 
of the civil and religious ceremonies of the Perſians, 
and, under proper emblems, the doctrines of the Magi. 
I was amazed to ſee upon one of the walls an image 
of monſtrous ſhape, with many arms, like the Briareus 
of the Grecian poets, till I diſcovered, that ARIMA- 
NIUs, the firſt principle of all evil, was meant by 
It, | 


** 
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There is near the entrance of the great hall a jaſper 
tablet, twenty feet in height from the ground, inſcribed 
with myſterious characters. The kind of writing is 
known to few. Some have attributed the invention of 
it to an eminent ſage called BELTESHAZZER, who was 
ſatrap of the province of Babylon under the later Aſſyrian 
kings, and bore conſiderable honours, after the diſſolu- 
tion of the empire, in the courts of CyAxaREs and 
Cyrus. From an Hebrew captive he was raiſed to a ſtate 
of ſovereign dignity, for his extraordinary wiſdom, and 
uncommon endowments. It is recorded of him, that he 
was poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of divination, and exactly fore- 
told the great revolutions, that happened in thoſe times, 
His knowledge extended itſelf to all thoſe ſciences and 
arts, that tend to enlarge the mind and embelliſh life; 

and what makes me mention him with the greater fondneſs 
is this, that he not only encouraged the improvement of 
arts in others, but was a maſter in ſeveral of them, 
and particularly in architecture. Some ſtrokes of his 
genius, I am told, appear in the plan and ſtructure of 
this palace; and a conſiderable part of that at Suſa, where 
he long reſided, was built by him. It is a moſt finiſhed 
deſign, and ſhews his ſingular good taſte in building. 
To this BELTESHAZZER, ſome maintain, the peculiar 
ſimplicity of the Perſian worſhip is owing; and ZoRoas- 
TER, they ſay, had never appeared as a reformer of the 
Magian principles, if BELTESHAZZZER had not firſt 
been. The royal favour, by which he was eminently 
diſtinguiſhed under the new monarch after the taking 
of Babylon, having created him the envy of the other 
fatraps, they plotted to deſtroy him by obtaining a de- 
cree from CYAx AREs of ſuch a nature, as they knew 
the religion of the Jews, which he firmly adhered to, would 
inevitably oblige him to tranſgreſs. The king having 
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inadvertently ſigned the decree, could not ſave him with- 
out weakening his own authority; and the penalty for 
tranſgreſſing required, that he ſhould be expoſed to lions. 
The ſtory is ſet forth in ſculpture upon an inner wall of 
this palace, where the king is ſeated in ſtate with 
the inſignia of royalty; and a priſoner brought in chains 
before him, who by the ſolemnity of the proceeding ap- 
pears to be a perſon of eminence. For on one ſide 
the throne are ranged the grandees of his court; and 
on the other the magi; and a ſelect number of prieſts 
and nobles are withdrawn apart, and ſeem to expoſtulate 
with one another concerning the priſoner. Under theſe 
is placed a guard of ſix ranks of pikes, both men and 
arms in full proportion. With great unwillingneſs 
CYAXARES gave up his able and faithful counſeflor. He 
was ſhut up in a cave of lions. But thoſe ſavage ani- 
mals had no power over him, and after having remained 
a night in this confinement, he was taken out unhurt, 
to the great confuſion of his enemies. This confirmed 
the king in the opinion, which he entertained before of 
his ſanctity, and convinced all men that BELTESHAZZER 
was a perſon peculiarly favoured by the Gods. As a 
memorial of this ſtory there are, within an arch near the 
paſſage leading to the ſubterranean apartments, the 
figure of a man with long hair, to ſhew the eminent 
rank of the perſon, and a lion lying tamely at his feet, in 
ſign of this miraculous eſcape. This is obvious enough. 
But more of the ſculpture upon theſe walls is in the 
hieroglyphic way, altogether wrapt up in ſymbols. To 
form theſe ſymbols, they make uſe nct only of natural 
animals, but chimerical and fabulous ones; as beaſts with 
wings, and birds with four feet. Theſe are images of 
the ſeveral ſtates and empires, that are or have been, The 
Aſſyrian monarchy is figured by a winged lion with a 
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crown upon its head, implying the quick progreſs of 
its conqueſts, Thus the ram being the royal enſign 
of Perſia, the ram's head, ſeen upon the pillars here 
with horns one higher than the other, was expreſſive of 
the Medo-Perſian empire. By the combats and fierce 
encounters of the natural or fictitious animals are ſet 
forth the wars of different countries, and the events of 
| thoſe wars determining the fate of empires. There is 
likewiſe an hieroglyphic language uſed in the writings 
of the eaſtern ſages, which bears, I am told, a ſtrict 
analogy to this ſculptured imagery. * * * * Deſunt 
Cetera. 


L. 
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CLEANDER to ORSAMES. From Delphi. 


thought it would be unpardonable, while I continued 
in the land of oracles, to neglect paying a viſit at the 
cave of TROPHONIUs, which is attended even with a 
greater variety of ſtrange circumſtances than the ſhrine 
at Delphi, and differs in the myſterious terror of its 
ceremonies from all others in the world. On mentioning 
the ſcheme to my companions, they readily cloſed in 
with it. PRocLEs and I contrived, each of us, to form 
a queſtion, which we might propoſe, when we arrived 
there; and engaged old ARCHI1as to reſerve one of his 
family-doubts for the reſolution of the Demi-God. We 
journeyed in a few days from Delphi to Lebadea; and 
on one ſide of the town, entered a very beautiful and 
romantic foreſt, which they call the * grove of 'TRoPHo- 
nivs. The river Hercynna winds through it. On the 
ſide of a riſing ground ſtands the temple, ſupported by 
brazen pillars; in the midſt of it is the entrance into the 
_ prophetic cavern. We furniſhed ourſelves with ſome 
cakes dipt in honey, and narrow ladders, according to 
our inſtructions; and proceeded in good order up the 
hill. Early in the morning the prieſts met us in their 
formalities at the door of a building dedicated to Good 
Fortune, where we were commanded to remain ſome 
hours. They aſked, what were our reſpective difficul- 


* Pauſan, Bæœotic. 
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ties; and told us, we muſt make an offering to Aporo, 
SATURN, JUPITER, JUNO, and CERES. Victims were 
brought out with all ſpeed; and the bowels being in- 
ſpected, it was declared the Deity would be favourable; 
and then we were invited to make a repaſt out of the 
leavings of the altar. I took the freedom to enquire, 
if any other rites muſt be performed, before we were 
permitted to deſcend. The holy men, who waited on us, 
looked at me with ſuch indignation, that I began to 
find I had made a falſe ſtep. One of them immediately 
entered into ſo large a detail of luſtrations and expiations, 
which were neceſſary for paſt offences, that I would 
have given a thouſand Darics to have been that mo- 
ment ſacrificing a Bactrian ox in the Mithriac cell, ra- 
ther than that this idle curioſity ſhould have drawn me into 
a perplexing farce, ſo inconſiſtent with the genius of . 
true religion. At the cloſe of the evening, we were in- 
formed, it was time to break off our divine meditations, 
and walk down to the river, conducted by two boys about 
thirteen years of age. In the mean time the prieſts buſied 
themſelves in offering a ram to AGAMEDEs, on whoſe 
auſpicious aſpect depends the ratification of the former 
omens. As we were undreſſing to bathe, ProcLEs, 
with his uſual vivacity, whiſpered me, that “he was 
amazed how one conſultor of an oracle could look upon 
another without laughing.” That ceremony ended, two 
doſes of water were adminiſtered to each of us; the one 
called Lethe, to drown the remembrance of thoſe things 
which ſo lately were the greateſt part of our concerns; 
and the other Mnemoſyne, to make us retain the me- 
mory of whatever was to be exhibited in our deſcent. 
No body but AR cHIAS could bear theſe draughts with 
a pious reſignation. My head was ſo intoxicated with 
them, that I was in a fit condition to receive every 
thing the prieſts ſhould tell me, and to enter the cave 
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with a religious kind of horror. After an obeiſance or 
two to a fine ſtatue of D=zDparus's workmanſhip, we 


were arrayed in linen habits adorned with ribbons, and- 


the venerable Theban ſtept forward to the mouth of the 
cave. He was rolled into it, and continued there for an 
hour. When he came out, (which was with his feet fore- 
moſt,) the natural gravity of my friend's face ſeemed 
heightened into an inflexible dulneſs. He was preſently 
conveyed to the ſeat of Mnemoſyne, and having re- 


lated what he had ſeen and heard very confuſedly, he was 
conducted into the temple of Good Fortune, where he 


was adviſed to ſtay, till he ſhould be reſtored to his 
former ſenſes. PROCLEs and I were ſo aſtoniſhed at this 
appearance, that I believe the terror of entering into the 
cell made an alteration in our looks, almoſt equal to 
that, which might be expected on returning from it. 
However, it was too late to withdraw. PROcLEs went 
through all the forms in the ſame manner with ARCHIAS; 
and when he roſe again above ground, he was no more 
the lively, the humorous companion I had converſed 
with; every laughing feature was ſtruck out of his 
countenance. My turn being next, though I knew the 
whole to be an impudent impoſture, yet it occurred to 
me, there muſt be ſomewhat contagious in it, ſince PRo- 
CLES had the ſame ſentiments; and, if it had been poſſi- 
ble, the good ſenſe of the man would have ſaved him 
from this extraordinary ſtupefaction. In great anxiety 
therefore I deſired leave to ſpeak with my acquaintance, 
that had gone through the operation, but was hurried into 
the cave without a moment's pauſe. When I fell down, 
[| was beſet on the ſudden with a miſt, and not hav- 
ing underſtanding enongh to be certain, whether I was 
awake or in a dream, conjecture, that I received à blow 
upon the head, which ſtunned me. Soon after I fan- 
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cied, that + I ſaw an immenſe gap reſembling an hol. 
lowed ſphere. It had a darkneſs, not ſtill, but thick and 
agitated. I ſhook at the dreadful noiſes of beaſts, and 
groans of men and women, that iſſued from an unfa- 
thomable depth. At laſt all was huſhed, and a ſmall voice 
pronounced ſome obſcure words, by way of anſwer 
to my interrogatories, that are not worthy to be blotted 
on my paper. As ſoon as the voice ceaſed, I was drag- 
ged out of the cell, paſſed a ſevere examination, and hay- 
ing refreſhed myſelf in the temple, we, the next morning 
at break of day, took our leave of TRoPHONIUs and his 


prieſts. 


In my way back to Delphi, I made a vow by the hal- 
lowed groves of our prophet, that I would not again tor- 
ture my imagination to find queſtions for an oracle, con- 

vinced more than ever, that a man's own ſagacity is the 
only Dzmon to be truſted in real difficulties. 


Whence it proceeds, ORs AMEs, I cannot tell, but there 
is ſomething in darkneſs, that calls up the fears, and diſturbs 
the chearfulneſs of human nature. For which reaſon, I 
am often offended at thoſe, who repreſent a ſecret grot, or 
a gloomy cavern, as the immediate place of his preſence, 
whoſe moſt perfect emblem is the radiant M1THR as, ex- 
poſed for ever in the glorious concave of the heavens, to 
engage the eyes and WINE) of the rational part of his crea- 


tion. 
. 


+ See Plut. p. 500. Vol. II. Par. 1624. In his Treatiſe of SocraTEs's 
Dæmon, where one Timarxcnvs, deſirous to be inſtructed in the nature 
of it, is ſaid to have viſited TROrHnox ius, + 1d ſoen an allegorical viſion, 
which is related and explained at large. 
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n cx 


CLEAN DER to GoBRYas chief ſcribe. 


I no ſooner received information, that the plague, 
which has raged the whole ſummer at Athens with 
great violence, was conſiderably abated, than I deter- 
mined to ſet out on my return thither ; and as the roads 
at that ſeaſon of the year are much infeſted with par- 
ties of ſoldiers both of the Peloponneſian and Athenian 
allies; I took hold of an opportunity, which fortune threw 
in my way, to join the train of CALLIAS and NAusICLEs, 
the Athenian deputies to the aſſembly of the Amphic- 
tyons, who were preparing for their jqurney home at 
the ſame time with myſelf. I experienced the good effects 
of travelling under their protection; for vpon the bor- 
ders of the territories of Attica, we fell in with a par- 
ty of Bœotian light horſe, who were ſcouring the 
country : the deputies immediately ſent to acquaint the 
commanding officer with their character, which by the 
law of nations, and the general practice of the Greeks, 
was ſufficient to ſecure them, and their retinue, from any 
arreſt or vexation in their paſſage. The officer behaved 
with great politeneſs on this occaſion, and prevented by 
his authority the violence, with which the rough ſoldiers, 
greedy of ſpoil, were preparing to lay us under contri- 
| bution, The reſt of our journey paſſed without any 
remarkable incident. The morning after our arrival 
CALLIAs and NAUSICLES made a report, in the firſt ſenate 


| 
| 
| 
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and afterwards before the aſſembly of the people, of their 
behaviour in the Amphictyonic council, as repreſenta- 
tives of the commonwealth of Athens. They gave in 
the roll of contributions, which were laid upon all the 
Grecian ſtates for the enlargements and repairs of the 
temple of Delphi, and the particular ſum, which Athens 
was obliged to furniſh towards her part in carrying on 
ſo pious a work. They related a ſpeech made by the 
deputies of Corinth againſt the Athenians, for erecting 
a chapel in the temple of Delphi, in memory of the 
battle near Naupactus; which concluded with a motion, 
that a fine ſhould be ſet upon them by the Amphictyons, 
for the celebrating victories of the Greeks over each 
other, in the fame place, where their conqueſts over Bar- 
barians alone were conſecrated to poſterity. But Nav- 
SICLES exerted himſelf with ſuch activity in oppoſition to 
it, by ſhewing, amongſt other things, that the Athe- 
nians had done nothing unprecedented, but only follow- 
ed the example of the Bceotians, who erected ſtatues in 
the fame temple, after the defeat of the Athenians at 


Tanagra, that the Corinthians were forced to drop their 


motion. When the report was finiſhed, the people unani- 
mouſly approved what had been done in their name 
by CALLIAS and NAusicLEs, and likewiſe decreed them 
crowns of gold, for their vindication of Athens againſt 
the unjuſt aſperſions of the Corinthians. Their em- 


baſſy expired with the uſual compliment of being invited 


to a public entertainment in the Prytanæum. 


The plague is by this time entirely ceaſed ; and in- 
deed it abated gradually with the heats of the ſummer. | 
aſked HiePocRATEs, what number he thought it had 
deſtroyed ; he told me, by the moſt exact computation 
he could make, it had carried off no leſs than four thou- 


ſand four hundred citizens (not to mention ſtrangers) 


k 
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amongſt whom the order of the Hippeis had loſt three 
hundred for their ſhare. So terrible a depopulation, one 
| ſhould think, noble ſcribe, would inſpire this ſtate with 
humble and moderate ſentiments, and a defire of reſtor- 
ing the tranquillity of Greece. But this is ſo far from be- 
ing the caſe, that their ſpirits are more raiſed than ever, by 
a relation ſent hither by DEMOsTHENEs of a defeat, which 
the Acarnanians and Argives, under his conduct, have given 
to the Ambracians and Peloponneſians under that of 
EURYLOCHUS, | 


The Ambracians having entered Acarnania with eight 
thouſand heavy armed foot, took poſſeſſion of a fort 
called Olpis, which is built on the top of a hill not 
far from the ſea, There EuRYLocavus joined them with 
a body of Peloponneſians, who, by marching through 
by-ways, eſcaped the vigilance of ſome Acarnanian 
troops, that lay in wait to intercept them. A few days 
after this junction, a ſquadron of twenty Athenian ſhips 
appeared in the gulph of Ambracia, and DemosT- 
HENES with an army cf Acarnanians and- Argives, (to 
whom were added three hundred Meſſenians and ſixty Athe- 
nian archers) came up, and pitched his camp in ſight 
of the enemy. The two armies remained quiet two days, 
but early on the 16th began an engagement, that laſted 
till evening. DemosTHENES with great judgment 
foreſeeing where the ſtreſs of the action muſt lie, placed 
four hundred Peltaſtai or Targetiers in a hollow way 
covered with buſhes, which extended itſelf along the 
flank of his right wing. The enemy's left making a 
motion to ſurround him, met with a vigorous reſiſtance. 
in front, and was charged at the fame time ſo briſkly in 
the rear by the ambuſcade, that, after a ſhort diſpute, they 
threw down their arms, and fled. EvuryLocauus him- 
fit was killed in endeavouring to rally his men, In 
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another part of the field the enemy's right wing, compoſed 
Chiefly of Ambracians, who are reckoned the moſt warlike 
people in thoſe parts, broke the left of DEMosTHENEs, 
and puſhed it to the walls of Argos; but returning in 
diſorder from the purſuit, the Athenian general advanced 
againſt them with his victorious troops, and obliged them 
to take refuge within the walls of Olpis. The next morn- 
ing MENEDATUs, who ſucceeded EUuRYLoCHUs in the 
command, propoſed to DEMOSTHENEs to ſurrender the 
fortreſs, upon condition, that he ſhould be permitted to 
retire with the Peloponneſian forces only; which the latter 
conſented to, with a view of rendering the Lacedzmonians 
odious amongſt their allies for deſerting the Ambracians, 
DzemMosTHENEs, after ſetting up a trophy, and burying his 
dead, decamped with his army, to oppoſe the remainder of 
the Ambracian forces, who, he had received intelligence, 
were marching to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen. He 
found them engaged in the ſtreights of Idomene, where 
his ſuperior ſkill in the art of war, and a perfe& knowledge 
of the country, enabled him to gain a complete victory. 
For having ſent a detachment to ſeize the paſſages of the 
mountains, he marched with the reſt along the great road, and 
beat up the Ambracian quarters ſo ſuddenly, that the out- 
guards made but very little reſiſtance ; the reſt were ſoon 
routed, and a miſerable ſlaughter made of them. Thoſe, 
who attempted to eſcape, were killed or taken by the 
Acarnanian parties, who had beſet the ways. Others, 
rather than ſurrender to their worſt enemies, choſe to caſt 
themſelves into the fea, and ſwim for ſafety to the 
Athenian ſhips, which were cruiſing on that coaſt, In 
ſhort, on this occaſion the republic of Athens has acquired 
great glory. Her general (who in token of his victories 
has ſent hither two hundred ſuits of armour) recovered his 
reputation; and the Ambracians received irreparable 

damages. DEMOSTHENES adds in his letters, that this 


— 
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ſucceſs might be attended with greater advantages; but 
that the Acarnanians, preferring their old neighbourhood 
to that of an Athenian colony, are on the point of con- 
cluding an accommodation with the Ambracians, at v ch | 
this ſtate is with good reaſon diſſatisfied. 


Thou mayſt imagine, potent REY was not a little 
ſurprized at the arrival of Zo Rs here from Epheſus in a 
Phoenician ſhip. What inducement he has had to ſeek the 
Athenian protection, after quitting the Perſian court in fo 
abrupt a manner, I am unable to diſcover ; but in his daily 
converſation, he throws off every mark of duty and allegi- 
ance to his ſovereign, by ſetting forth the facility of ſeizing 
ſome advantageous port in the Perſian dominions, and 
proffering his ſervice to conduct a colony of Athenians to 
any, Which it may be thought proper to make an attempt 
upon. From the opinion, which the better ſort of citizens 
have formed of his charaCter, and their unwillingneſs to 
entangle themſelves in diſputes with the great king at a 
juncture, when the war now on foot demands their whole 
attention, I ſhould conjecture, that this republic will enter 
into none of his projects. But whether the hopes of gain 
may not allure private adventurers to embark with him in 
ſome deſperate enterprize, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
However thou mayſt depend on the earlieſt notice of his 
motions; and I think PyTHoN ſhould be talked to on this 
ſubject, That miniſter ſent hither pretty early information 
of the army and fleet preparing in the Perſian provinces ; 
and by the decrees paſſed in the aſſembly before my return 
trom Delphi, he will be furniſhed with ſufficient materials 
fer a conference. I am well aſſured, that the ſenate have 
taken great alarm at ſome ſecret advices from their emiſ- 
aries in Thebes and Sparta. Some of the principal mem 
bers, with whom I converſe, intimate their ſuſpicions, that 
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the Lacedæmonians will not be ſo ſcrupulous as themſelves, 
about giving up the Greek cities in Aſia, becauſe the 
lonian colonies are related to the Athenians by extraction. 
And indeed as the Perſian miniſtry have in all their nego- 
tiations laid great ſtreſs on this point, an alliance with 
Lacedæmon would be the moſt deſirable meaſure. At the 
fame time, whatever views they may have about extending 
the commerce of the empire, and rendering the iſlands in 
the /Egean ſea dependent upon the monarch of Aſia, will 
be beſt anſwered by weakening the naval ſtrength of the 


Athenians. 


The elections for magiſtrates were over as uſual on the 
1it of the month Hecatombeon ; they have gone chiefly in 
 CLEoN's favour. Thou wilt perceive by a liſt of them, 
which I ſend encloſed, that PHILOCRATEs is choſen firſt 
Archon, and CLEON, Nicias, EURYMEDON, SoPHO- 
CLES, and four others, generals for the year enſuing. 
The two laſt of thoſe above-named are going with a fleet 
of forty ſhips to the relief of the Corcyreans, whoſe exiles 
have lately fortified themſelves in the mountains, and lay 


waſte the country with fire and ſword, 


Noble ſcribe, if my nephew CHaARICLEs of Epheſus, 
who will deliver this diſpatch into thy hands, ſhould find 
favour in thy ſight, I ſhall reckon it the greateſt happineſs 
that can befall him. He is a young man of prudence, 
activity and addreſs; whom thou wilt find not unintelligent 
in the affairs of. Greece, and extremely defirous to be 
ranked amongſt thy dependents. Leſs than this I could not 
ſay of him, becauſe of his real merit; and were I to add 
more, his near relation to me might appear to have blinded 
my judgment in his favour. | 
From Athens. | P. 
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L EF. F- NR EUA. 


CLEANDER to Bacoas, chief eunuch in the Palace of 
| ARTAXERXES., 


THOU, who haſt ſpent thy life within walls, where re- 
ſides perpetual tranquillity, and none but the ſofter paſſions 
are allowed to enter, wouldſt be but little entertained by a 
long detail of a puzzling treaty, or the view of a bloody 
field, where the lives of thouſands have been ſacrificed to 
the ambition of their leaders. But thou wilt hear with 
pleaſure of the ſucceſs of my negotiations in the traffic of 
beauty, and the fair victims I have collected from every 
quarter of Greece, for the Fane of Love, where thou pre- 
ſideſt. In my late journies over this country I have ftill 
been attentive to thy commiſſion; and I will venture to 
affirm, that I have now embarked for Epheſus thirty as 
accompliſhed virgins, as ever adorned the inner chambers 
of the palace. How will thy wrinkles, venerable eunuch, 
ſoften into a ſmile, when thou receiveſt them from their 
covered chariots at the ſecret gate? Amongſt the orange 
trees upon the ſteps of the marble fountain, thou wilt ex- 
amine with taſte their different charms ; and, after a ſtrict 
examination, rank them in their ſeveral orders. Happy 
old man! who cool and unconcerned canſt leiſurely throw 
thy eyes over ſuch enchanting forms, and feel only the 
quiet joy of adminiſtring to the pleaſures of thy maſter. 
vor. 11. O 


1 ——— 
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Thou wilt eaſily diſtinguiſh the Tonian beauties from 
their graceful movements in the dance, and their ſubmitting 
with leſs reluctance to thy curious regards. The more ſhy 
Athenians will pleaſe thee by the peculiar ſweetneſs of their 
accent, and the maſterly manner in which they touch the 
lyre. But the blooming iſlanders, the daughters of Hs 
and LEsBos, will ſtrixe thee moſt by the ſymmetry of their 
features, their long flowing treſſes, their large black eyes, 


and the elegant magnificence of their dreſs. 


To contraſt theſe, there are three more northern beau- 
ties from the banks of Strymon, with fair complexions and 


golden hair. There is one thou muſt look upon as a cu- 


rioſity; a Spartan, daughter of one of the Ephori, whom 
my friend, the Trierarch ParLocLes, carried off in a 
deſcent upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus. CHELoxis ex- 
preſſes all the haughtineſs of her country, and her quality, 
in her countenance; accompanied with a manly kind of 
beauty, which, though it commands reſpect, by no means 
excludes love. 


The tender LEONTIUM I muſt recommend to thy pecu- 
liar care, and beg thou wilt preſent her in my name to the 
chamberlain HyDaspes. He, who ſhews fo elegant 2 
taſte in his gardens, his furniture, and his amuſements, is 
no leſs refined in his more ſecret pleaſures ; nor will refuſe 
to accept this token of my gratitude fo well ſuited to his 
delicacy. The ingenuous ſweetneſs of her countenance, | 
and the nobleneſs of her demeanour, prove her to be what 
her ſtory pretends ſhe is. The pirate of Scyros, who 
fold her, and had brought her up, aſſured me, that when 
he took her in a cruize off Eubcea, ſhe was wrapped up in 
a rich mantle, and wore a bracelet ſet with gems ; but he 
could learn no particulars relating to her, becauſe the nurſe, 
and the reſt of her attendants, periſhed in the engagement 
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Conſcious of the ſtate ſhe is fallen from, ſhe retains an air 
of melancholy, which my friend's humanity is ſo fitted, 
and will be ſo pleaſed to diſpel. : 


The twenty ſlaves, whom J have choſen to attend theſe vir- 

gins, are well verſed in the various arts ſo much eſteemed in the 
palace of the queens. Some form an agrecable concert on 
all kinds of inſtruments ; others are ſkilful at the loom, and 
trace out the moſt beautiful patterns for the richeſt embroi- 
dery. Others prepare perfumes, and are practiſed to attend 
at the bath. The three Corinthians I purchaſed out of the 
| houſe of the moſt magnificent courteſan in that city. They 
are taught all the niceties of dreſs, to braid the hair, to 
adjuſt the robe, to tie the ſandal, and know all thoſe curious 
ſecrets which heighten or preſcrve beauty. 


Give me leave to be a little vain upon my having thus 
added to the number of thy fair ſubjects. Happy ſubjeQts ! 
under ſuch a guardian; removed from the dangers to which 
helpleſs beauty is expoſed, from the perplexing cares of lite, 
the tumultuous fallies of ungoverned love, and the raging 
paſſions of diſagreeing rivals, they are placed in the awful 
ſanctuary of innocence and purity, where the profane cannot 
enter ; they enjoy all the delights of a well ordered magni- 
ficence. Awed by thy diſcipline, made eaſy by thy gentle- 
neſs, their minds are ever ſerene and chearful ; their affec- 
tions ever tempered and regulated; their power of pleaſing 
is directed to one object; their ideas of happineſs, all their 
tranſports, center in one lord. When inſtructed by thy 
leſſons, and purified with * oil of myrrh and ſweet odours, 
they approach his bed, how are their hearts elated to meet 
the embraces of a monarch, who can reward their atten» 


O 2 


* Vide Eſtber, cap. iii. 
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tion to pleaſe him with the revenues of a province! But 
the fortunate fair, in whom the king delights, who is again 


ſummoned from the ſecond houſe of the women, partakes 
the higheſt honours, that a mortal can receive; the bonds 
of captivity fall inſtantly from her hands, and the imperial 
tiara encircles her head. Adieu. 


ö s F , and W. 
From Athens the 17th of Mæmacterion. 


I CAXY. 


Gonn rat chief ſcribe, &c. to CLEAN DER at Athens. 
From Suſa. 


THOU takeſt the fureſt way to ſilence the calumnies of 
thy enemies, by continuing to diſcharge the duties of thy 
employment to the entire ſatisfaction of thoſe, who wiſh 
thee well; and haſt given the king and fupreme council 
freſh proofs of thy ſuffictency in buſinefs, by the variety 
and importance of thy Delphic difpatches. 


The domeſtic tranquillity, which we enjoy at preſent, 
the good order eſtabliſhed through the ſeveral provinces of 
the empire, and the flouriſhing condition of our troops and 
finances, give us leifure to look abroad, and furvey the 
poſture of affairs in foreign nations. The king, we hope 
will ſoon be able to determine, from the negotiations now 
carrying on, to which ſide of the contending Grecian 
ſtates the influence of his arms muſt be carried. And how 
near matters draw towards a concluſion, thou wilt be better 
able to judge, when I have related to thee the reſult of 
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jome conferences between myſelf and PYTHON, and the 
advices lately ſent by CRATIPPUs from Sparta. Not 
many days ago, PYTHON made me a viſit, and told me, 
that his republic having received information, that a large 
body of forces was to aſſemble early in the ſpring near 
Sardis, had ſent him expreſs orders to obtain a categorical 
anſwer from the miniſters, as to. their deſtination ; ſince 
the people of Athens had reaſon to apprehend, that they 
were deſigned againſt the Grecian colonies in Aſia, which 
by Cimon's treaty were rendered independent of Perſia. 
I replied, that the king, my maſter, from his regard and 
obſervance of treaties, particularly of one ſo diſadvantage- 
ous to himſelf, for a courſe of many years, had not deſerved, 
without ſtrong grounds, to be ſuſpected of an intention to 
violate them : that I could not help thinking this peremp- 
tory demand was ftarted a little unſeaſonably: and that it 
looked very much as if his ſtate fought occaſions for a rup- 
ture, by forcing a diſagreeable anſwer from the king. 
That I would, however, aſſure him, that theſe troops, 
which were not numerous enough to give umbrage to the 
Athenians, were not deſigned, either againft them or any 
of their allies, unleſs by their behaviour they obliged the 
king, againſt his inclination, to commence hoſtilities, 
PyTHoN did not ſeem ſatisfied with this anſwer ; and» 
amongſt other objections to it, ſaid, it was plain 
the empire was preparing ſome great ftroke, as it was 
well known, that, beſides this army at land, a powerful 
fleet was equipping in the ports of Phcoenicia, I 
replied, with an appearing warmth, that it was true a ſqua- 
dron was fitting out to protect the commerce of our trading 
ſubjects, which was miſerably diſturbed and interrupted by 
the Peloponneſian and Athenian navies : that daily repre- 
ſentations were made to the miniſters from the moſt emi- 
nent merchants, that their veſſels were ſtopped and ſearched, 
the effects ſeized, and even the men impriſoned, by the 
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ſhips of war belonging to both parties, under pretence, 
that they were carrying arms and proviſion to their ene- 
mies. I aſſured him the king could no longer ſuffer theſe 
violences, but would think himſelf unworthy the crown 
he wore, if he did not protect the properties and perſons of 
his ſubjects, and inſiſt upon ample reparation of the da- 
mages they ſuſtained. | 


PyTHow deſired me to conſider, that theſe were incon- 
veniences unavoidably attending neutral powers in a ſtate 
of war; that many of the inſolences complained of are com- 
mitted for the ſake of gain by particular officers, without 
the conſent or even knowledge of their principals; and that 
if I would give him a liſt of the ſufferers, and an eſtimate 
of their loſſes, he was ſure the Athenians would give ſatis- 
faction to thoſe, who were unjuſtly oppreſſed. He added, 
that he was concerned to find me more diſpoſed to inflame 
than accommodate matters between our maſters; and that 
it was purely to avoid it, he had omitted making complaint, 
as he was ordered, that the Perſian veſſels frequented the 
ſeas between the Cyanian and Chelidonian iſlands, in direct 
violation of the tenth article of Cimon's peace. I told him 
it was probable, the merchant ſhips might take that courſe 
in their voyages ; but that was not contrary to the treaty, 
which only ſays, that the Perſians ſhould not fail in thoſe 
ſeas v uarpatgrator, © with ſhips of war.” After ſome alter- 
cation between us on the manner in which this article was 
complied with, he repreſented one while, that the Greeks 
would make it a common cauſe, if the two fundamental 
ſtipulations in CINox's peace (the independence of the 
Aſiatic colonies, and the reſtraint on our navigation) were 
broken through; at another time, that the Athenians, pro- 
vided they could gain the good will of the king of Perſia, 
would ſoften the rigour of them. But at laſt he ſaid plainly, 
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that the commonwealth of Athens hoped we would not 
take part in the differences between them and the Lacedz- 
monians, as not being at all intereſted therein ; but if we 
were reſolved to interfere, they had as good pretenſions to 
our friendſhip as any other Grecian ſtate. I ſaid, if the 
Athenians had any overtures to make, they might ſend an 
embaſly to propoſe them in expreſs terms ; but that talking 
in general of the regard and eſteem which his republic had 
for the king, without entering upon particulars, tended only 
to amuſe and create diſtruſt. As PyTHoN had nothing 
more to offer, our conference ended ; and I eafily perceived 
his chief intent was to ſound our deſigns, and by throwing 
out ſome ſoftening hints of the amicable diſpoſition of 
Athens, prevent any immediate reſolution to break with 


them. 


Nic AN DER ſtill preſerves that roughneſs and ſingularity 
in his behaviour, with which he began his embaſſy. He 
ſcarce ever ſtirs out of his houſe, makes no acquaintance 
in the court, and ſeldom confers with me. CRATIPPUs 
writes me word, that his own ſtate is ſo ill ſatisfied with 
the dry uninforming diſpatches they receive from him, that 
they intend to ſupply his place, toward the beginning of 
next ſpring, with ſome abler miniſters, who will have it in 
charge to propoſe to us terms of the higheſt advantage, in 
exchange for our friendſhip. It ſeems they repent the ab- 
rupt manner, in which the negotiation was broke off Jaſt 
year; and STHENELAIDAS the Ephorus, the great promo- 
ter of the war, and the preſent director of their counſels, 
has moſt heartily declared himſelf for calling in our aſſiſtance, 
rather than fail in the main point of reducing the power of 
Athens. 


I have endeavoured to trace out the unaccountable flight 
of LopyRUs, and find by intercepted letters, and other in- 
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telligence, that after making the beſt of his way to Epheſus, 
he took ſhipping there ; and it is not yet known, whither 
he directed his courſe. If, as we have reaſon to ſuſpect, he 
conclude his ramble at Athens, I know thou wilt be vigi- 
lant in examining his conduct and deſigns, and acquaint- 
ing us with the encouragement he receives: not that we 
apprehend any danger, either from his intereſt at home, or 
addreſs abroad; but in ſuch caſes precaution is always 


uſeful. 


I congratulate thee, CLEANnDER, that thou cloſeſt the 
year in quiet and ſafety, which, by the cabals of thy ene- 
mies, threatened thee at its ſetting out with the ſtorms of 
faction. If to be honoured with the favour of the prince, 
confirmed in the eſteem of the miniſters, and ſupported by 
the zealous endeavours of friends, are the proper incitements 
of induſtry and rewards of merit, thy ſituation is of all others 
the moſt fortunate. Farewel. 


* 
P. 
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LET TE R CXXVL 


CLEANDER to HYDASPES. 


SOME of my friends here, a few days ago, accidentally 
fell into a diſpute about the comparative excellence of the 
two ſexes, It was occaſioned by one, who ventured to call 
in queſtion that natural title to ſuperiority, which we had 
all along in ſo peremptory a manner claimed to ourſelves. 
He maintained, that there was no diſtinction of ſexes in 
the ſoul; that in both it was equally capable of improve- 
ment; and that the viſible pre-eminence on our ſide was 
entirely to be reſolved into the greater degree of care and 
culture, that had been beſtowed upon us. He made ſome 
doubt, whether the other ſex were naturally, and before 
the acquired ſoftneſs, which they had derived from edu- 
cation, leſs able to undergo the more hardy and laborious 
employments, which are now appropriated to us under the 
name of manly, However, added he, intellectual capacity 
has plainly no ſort of dependance upon the vigour and 
weakneſs of the animal conſtitution, ſince in our ſex the 
greateſt ſtrength of underſtanding is often to be obſerved 
in bodies of the moſt tender and delicate make. But as 
example and experience may be ſuppoſed to have much 
more weight in this matter, than any kind of abſtract 
reaſoning, he ſupported his opinion by the inſtance of the 
celebrated Asp ASIA; a woman, whole attainments in the 
Whole circle of ſciences have exceeded the moſt improved 
enuſes in an age and country, which think they have 
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made the greateſt advancement in knowledge of any other. 
As ſhe is yet alive in this city, though age has taken off 
the bloom of her perſon, and the death of PERICLESs di- 
miniſhed her intereſt in it, it may not perhaps be a dif- 
agreeable entertainment to acquaint thee with ſome of the 
more diſtinguiſhing parts of her character, and inform thee 
of ſuch remarkable circumſtances relating to her, as con- 
verſation with herſelf or others may have helped me to the 
knowledge of. 


ASPASIA is a native of Miletus, more famous than any 
other city of Ionia, for the number of extraordinary per- 
ſons it has produced. This doubtleſs cannot ſo probably 
be accounted for from any efficacy of the climate, as from 
the aſſiſtance education may beſtow, or the encouragement 
that arts may receive in one place above another. Her 
quality I find not altogether ſettled ; many of her own ſex 
dwell with ſome pleaſure on the ſuppoſed obſcurity of her 
birth, as a circumſtance, that throws ſomething of a ſhade 
over the luſtre of her character; and fpeak with more cer- 
tainty, than perhaps they ought, of the lowneſs of her deſ- 
cent, to take her down from that envied height of greatneſs, 
to which her virtues have raiſed her above the reſt of her 
contemporaries, Nor is it agreed, what was the chief mo- 
tive of her coming to Athens : ſome ſuggeſt, that this was 
the moſt likely place for her advancement, as a theatre, 
on which her literary qualities might be diſplayed with the 
moſt ſucceſs. But the fame reaſon might probably draw 
her hither, which has drawn ſo many cthers of any curio- 
ſity or ambition to excel in knowledge, the defire of im- 
proving herſelf in a place of the moſt allowed reputation 
for learning. However, all agree to ſpeak of her, as one, 
in whom are united the higheſt endowments of mind and 
body; the utmoſt brightneſs of parts, and beauty of perſon; 
the one heightened and recommended by all that eaſe anc 
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grace, which travel and acquaintance with the beſt com- 
pany beſtow ; the other improved by a careful uſe of all 
thoſe advantages, which a free converſe with all the cele- 
brated wits of Greece could give her. Her thoughts were 
not confined within the narrow province of domeſtic bu- 
ſineſs, nor laid out in acquiring thoſe more thowy and ſu- 
perficial accompliſhments, which too often engage the whole 
attertion of that ſex, She had gained an early acquain- 
tance with every part of uſeful literature; but her fa- 
yourite ſtudies, to which ſhe had devoted more care and 
pains, were philoſophy and politics. ANAXAGORAS, one 
of the firſt credit for his attainments in natural knowledge 
was not eſteemed fuperior to her in that one point, to 
which the chief enquiries of a whole life had been directed; 
and the ableſt ſtateſmen in Athens do not better under- 
ſand the conſtitution of the ſeveral cities of Greece, or 
more readily diſcern thoſe nice conjunctures and depen- 
dencies, which make up their reſpective intereſts. She 
i5 ſuppoſed to have imitated the manner, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to have formed herſelf upon the pattern of TRAGELIA, 
her country-woman ; one of great art and intrigue, who 
by her abilities and addreſs had inſinuated herſelf into the 
confidence of many leading men in Greece, learnt their 
ſentiments in public matters, and by difpoſing many of 
them by degrees to think more favourably of the deſigns 
of the great king, attached them at length to his ſervice. 
But of all her high qualities, what could not fail of re- 
commending her to the greateſt notice and favour under 
luch a government, is her admirable eloquence, and abſo- 
lute command over the opinions and affections of the 
hearers. No wonder, that one of ſo uncommon a capa- 
city ſhould draw after her numbers of ſuch an inquiſitive 
nation, to hear her leſſons of morality, and to be witneſſes 
of her power of perſuaſion ! But is it not wonderful, Hv- 
PASPES ! that ſhe, who fo perfectly knows, and can fo ad- 
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mirably explain the excellence of virtue, ſhould be ſo little 
influenced by it, as ſhe is repreſented to have been in her 
own conduct ? That ſhe, who had fo entire an aſcendancy 
over the paſſions of others, ſhould be ſo far wanting in re- 
gulating her own ? Some of the moſt conſiderable perſons 
here do not, however, diſdain to pay her a conſtant atten- 
dance, for the fake of their own improvement; and nothing 
fure can give one a more exalted idea of AsPASIA's ac- 
compliſhments, than that SocRaTEs, the moſt rational of 
the Grecian philoſophers, and ſcarce inferior to our re- 
nowned ZERDUSHT, can learn from her new maxims of 
wiſdom ; than that PERIcCL Es, the ableſt ſpeaker, and moſt 
conſummate ſtateſman, ſhould apply to her to be further 
improved in the arts of eloquence, and more perfectly in- 
ſtructed in the intereſts of Athens. Theſe qualifications 
gained ſo far by degrees on the affections of PERICLEs, 
as to give great diſturbance to his wife, a woman of ſome 
rank and ſpirit. They agreed therefore to part, that each 
might be at liberty to make a ſecond choice ; for the ſeverer 
laws of Athens allow not our ſex to follow the freer prac- 
tice that prevails in Perſia, and to aſſert the privilege of a 
plurality of wives, which is unconteſted through all the 
countries of the eaſt. He was married to her immediately 
after this ſeparation; and many inſtances are remembered 
of the extraordinary love, which he always expreſſed for 
her. She had the addreſs conſtantly to maintain the in- 
fluence ſhe had over him, but (as it was faid) not the ho- 
nour to make uſe of it on ſuch occaſions only, as were ad- 
vantageous to his character, or ſerviceable to his country. 
J know many perſons are of opinion, but, I believe, without 
the leaſt foundation, that he was prevailed on by her to en- 
gage Athens in a war, in which its intereſts were no way 
concerned, in favour of the Mileſians againſt the people of 
Samos. It is certain, that ſhe attended him hither, and 
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erected ſome public monuments in memory of his conqueſts; 
and it is ſuppoſed (but ridiculouſly) that ſhe had a ſhare 
in that celebrated harangue, made in honour of ſuch 
Athenians, as were ſlain in the firſt year of the war. 


But PERICLEs was ſoon after obliged, not only to 
exert all the powers of his eloquence, but to try the 
laſt efforts of his intereſt and importunity with the judges 
in her favour, when, upon the complaint of HERMIPPUs, 
ſhe was publicly accuſed of impiety, and leading a de- 
bauched and diſſolute life, by miniſtring to the pleaſures of 
of the young Athenians. The former part of the charge 
at Athens is by no means, I think, .the worſt imputation 
upon her character; fince the explication of natural ap- 
pearances has been underftood here to imply a difbe- 
lief of the Deity, and it has been dangerous to aſſert, 


that the ſun, the throne and reſidence of the radiant. 


MiTHRAs, is a maſs of fire no bigger than Peloponne- 
ſus, | 


Aſperſions are ſometimes caſt upon AsPas1A's character 
as one, whoſe ſoul is, they pretend, of too elevated a kind to 
ſtoop to the common concerns of houſhold affairs, and who 
bas too extenſive views, to ſhew any regard to matters 
of ſo confined and inferior a nature. But theſe are 
the ſuſpicions of ſuch, who ſpeak rather from general 
obſervation, than any particular knowledge of AsSPASIA. 


Many, who know her, affirm, that her great capacity | 


for public buſineſs does not hinder her paying a proper 
attention to the private duties of domeſtic life ; nor her 
ſkill in the movements of the planetary ſyſtem give any 
interruption to the good order and œconomy of her own 


family, ; | 


| 
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After the death of PERICIES ſhe married Lysictes, 
one of mean parts and parentage. . Though this cir- 
cumſtance of her life gives one no very admirable idea 
of her temper or character, yet it will help to ſhew thee, 
what uncommon addreſs and incredible dexterity ſhe 
is miſtreſs of. For her new huſband, though neither 
recommended by the dignity of his birth, nor his talents for 
buſineſs, though not ſupported by the ſplendour of his for- 
tune, or the intereſt of his friends, is advanced, by her ſole 
credit and contrivance, to the higheſt offices and honours in 


the ſtate. Adieu. 
G. 
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LE  TF-& R CXXTIL 


CLEANDER to GogRYAS. From Athens. 


I ſend thee, noble ſcribe, what thou wilt permit me 
to call a very valuable preſent, becauſe I am ſure thy 
wiſdom will eſteem it ſuch. It is no leſs than a tran- 
ſcript of the laws of SoLon. They have been fo uni- 
verſally celebrated over Europe, that not many years ago, 
a certain city on the banks of T'iber ſcarce known in 
theſe poliſhed parts of the world, ſent ſolemn deputies 
to Athens, who were indulged in copying them, and 
carried home the precious charge in triumph to their 
countrymen. This diſtinction was juſtly due to their 
pre- eminence over thoſe of all other ſtates; nor can any 
thing raiſe in thee an higher veneration for them, ex- 
cept thou liſteneſt to what the Athenians themſelves 
pretend, that the world owes to Atiica the invention of 
laws. So abſurd an aſſertion is equally ridiculous with that 
concerning their own original from the foil they dwell 
upon, as it ſuppoſes, that legal juſtice and ſubordination 
were not dictated to all men, by tie common voice of 
nature, and condition of ſociety. Both traditions aroſe 
from the ſame principle of | vanity, perhaps too in the 
ſame barbarous age of ſuperſtition ; and operate in the 
lame manner on a credulous and proud people. This, 
however, is an idle ſpeculation, and affects not the 
merit of the Athenian pandect; for I am convinced, a 
better than theirs was never formed, for the propaga- 
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tion of perſonal virtue, and the eſtabliſhment of a po- 
pular religion; nor can any more effectually promote the 
various, yet connected intereſts of /iberty and commerce, 
thoſe main pillars of national felicity. One piece of po- 
licy will pleafe thee, among many inſtances, which thou 
wilt obſerve of it in their ſtatutes; I mean the brevity 
prevailing in the forms of drawing them, and the for- 
bearing to recite the motives, that produced each of 
them. The former leaves no room for evaſion or 
obſcurity ; the latter prevents litigiouſneſs, becauſe every 
reaſon expreſſed by the legiſlator is the foundation of 
many ſuits, and all men chooſe to obey the laws upon their 
own reaſons. 


If any inſtitution ſeems blameable, it is that which makes 
ingratitude a legal crime. I know it has afforded a fair 
field of panegyric to the flatterers of Athens, as well for 
its fingularity, as the ſanction it receives from private 
conſcience; but to me it has always appeared either 
wholly unneceflary, or attended with inconveniences. It 
is unneceſſary, becauſe we muſt acknowledge it enough, 
(if we conſider it) that the generality of legiſlators en- 
deavour to reſtrain us from violations of right; and as to 
every thing tnat concerns the duties of humanity, ſend 
every man to his own breaft for information. He, who 


is acquainted with thoſe actions, which procure reputa- 


tion or diſgrace, knows the natural infamy accompany- 
ing the ungrateful. He knows, that ſuch an one muſt 
feel the pangs of remorſe, and the vapours of ſolitude: 
he knows too, that ſuch characters are rarely found ; for 
if providence has made not only our reaſon, but our 
weakneſſes, prompt us in many caſes to a beneficence 
almoſt diſintereſted, then certainly much to more grati- 
tude. 
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'Theſe indeed are the natural ſanctions of this amiable 
virtue, and, one would think, of ſufficient force to ſe- 
cure us from any violations of it. But ſhould it be ſug- 
geſted that ſuch violations occur ſometimes in ſociety, 
I grant that they ſometimes occur, and, I believe, could 
maintain, that they are provided againſt incidentally by 
the laws of all ſtates; for they are often ſo interwoven 
with crimes of injuſtice, as at once to aggravate both 
the crime and the penalty. So far then in every country, 
as they are underſtood to be aggravations of injuſtice, 
they are the objects of the magiſtrates care. As to 
acts of unmixed and downright ingratitude, they ſeldom 
happen; and, whenever they do, muſt be left for punith- 
ment to the hatred of mankind; the reproofs of reaſon, 
the torments of conſcience, and the ſanctions of reli- 
gion. The civil magiſtrate ought not to interpoſe, be- 
cauſe while they do not immediately affect the peace or 
rights of ſociety, his interpoſition would bring on a 
thouſand inconveniences. No court of judicature can 
with ſuch propriety define the proportion of one benefit 
to another, as they can compare the nature of conteſted 
claims. Thoſe proportions would be rated differently in 
the forum of juſtice, and the forum of conſcience ; for 
if juſtice reſtores to every man no more than his due, 
and gratitude often exceeds the real value of a favour in 
the return it makes for it; then; upon the principles of 
juſtice, no magiſtrate could oblige me to over-pay a 
benefit, though upon the principles of gratitude I ſhould 
think myſelf frequently obliged to do ſo. And if it 
be faid, that in caſes, which relate to either, che magi- 
ſtrate muſt decide according to the rules of each; yet 
the intention of the legiſlator moſt certainly was, that 
points of gratitude ſhould be determined according to the 
rules of juſtice; fince, on the contrary ſuppolition, the 
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doing a flight favour to another might be uſed as an 
artful way of extorting a return for it, much greater 
than its value, So that if the magiſtrate is willing to 
avoid various ill conſequences, which would flow from 
a different method of determination, he muſt conſider caſes 
of gratitude in the light of pecuniary debts. For which 
reaſon the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate, as to ſuch caſes, 
muſt operate imperfectly. The proceedings of the 
forum of conſcience and of juſtice moſt evidently in- 
terfere, and no attempt ſhould be made to unite them. 
The principles of juſtice would be forgot, if thoſe of 
gratitude were always obſerved; and the very nature 
of gratitude would be deſtroyed, if weighed by the 
rules, as its grace would be loſt, if it were inforced by 
the penalties of juſtice, Sueh a law then ſounds prettily 
in the words, yet, when examined, is nothing but ſound, 
It tends to make the intercourſe of benefits among 
friends as mercenary, as the exchange of commodities in 
the dealings of merchants. It ſets men on their guard 
againſt each other; and gives them a reſerve in accept- 
ing kindne'es, leſt they ſhould be called upon by law 
to return them, and therefore undermines the principle 
it was intended to ſupport. Excellent miniſter, thou wilt 
forgive tne peculiarity of my ſentiments; I know they 
are inconſiſtent with a law eſtabliſhed in Perſia, and a 
law in Agypt; but, if I miſtake not, they are deduci- 
ble both from the reaſonings of ſpeculative philoſophers, 
and the practice of wiſe legiilators. 


The Athenians are commendable for not confining | 
the judges in their determinations to the ſtrict letter of 
the law. In all ſtates the extremities of too, much law, 
and too little, are to be cqually avoided. Diſcretion 
and fixed law ſhould be mingled together; the former 
to provide againſt particular caſes, that may ariſe and 
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could not be foreſeen : the latter to be a general rule of 
action: the one may moderate or add to the rigour of 
the law; the other prevents ignorance, diſobedience, 
fickleneſs in the people; in the judges, it prevents fa- 
vour, hatred, or corruption. For in order to deter the 
magiſtrate from bending the law in ſuch a way as to 
break it, I am content the magiſtrate ſhould be in 
the power of the law, while a diſcretionary power 
is veſted in the magiſtrate. And ſhould it be ob- 
jected, that the ſituation of the magiſtrate would be 
dangerous and precarious, if he were liable to be cal- 
led to an account for the exerciſe of this diicretionary 
power, it may well be anſwered, that it is fit the ſtate 
ſhould have an eye over his actions, and that an ap- 
peal ſhould lie from his tribunal to the dernier reſort. 
If it appears in ſome caſes, that his judgments are 
wrong, and that nevertheleſs he gave them according to 
conſcience and his opinion, the judgment may be reverſed, 
without any infamy attending the judge. But if it ap- 
pears, that he has been biaſſed by evil motives to give 
even a right determination, then he deſerves to be puniſh- 
ed with ſeverity. Such falutary proviſions as theſe, 
againſt the licentiouſneſs of a bad magiſtrate, can never 
become reſtraints on the freedom of a good one. In Per- 
ſia, as all ſubordinate judicatures are derived from the 
ſovereign, ſo they are under his immediate inſpection; 
for he communicates his authority, without quitting 
the throne, or ſharing it with any one. And certainly 
the wiſdom and power of a great prince muſt be much 
more awſul to a magiſtrate, than the divided councils of 
a popular aſſembly. How moving is that leſſon of inte- 
grity to the paſſion of fear, which may be learnt from 
tie exemplary puniſhment inflicted by CamBysss on 2 
corrupt judge! He ordered his body to be flayed after his 
P 2 
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death, and that the ſeat in the court where he preſided, and 
where his ſon ſucceeded him, ſhould be covered with the 
ſkin. Thus the very chair became a conſtant monitor of 
duty to the magiſtrate. 


The laws of Perſia, noble GopRyas, excel thoſe of 
Athens in one point, which is eſteemed the perfection, and 
almoſt the definition, of a free government; © that they 
« indulge the greateſt liberty of accuſing, with the leaſt 


cc of calumniating.” For in Athens, if an accuſation is 


found to be falſe and malicious, the accuſer is only fined 


in a certain ſum of money; whereas in Perſia he ſuffers all 
thoſe puniſhments, which would have been inflicted on the 
accuſed, had the accuſation been made out. I never reflect 
on the illuſtrious inſtance, which our monarch once gave 
of his impartial regard to this law, without being wrapt in 
admiration of ſuch exalted virtue. One of his favourites, 
thou knoweſt, attempted formerly to make him ſuſpect the 
honeſty of a faithful officer. The officer was impriſoned ; 
the charge being examined, proved groundleſs, and the king 
turned his whole indignation on the perfidious informer. 
He wiſely ſaw, that to have done otherwiſe would have been 
to open a door to envy, revenge, and defamation ; to arm 
malice with the public authority ; and to deprive the throne 
of its moſt ſacred character, © the protection of innocence 
from ſpecious calumnies, or lawleſs oppreſſion.” 


C. 
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L Ef BER CM 


CLEANDER to GORRYAS 


THOU haſt encouraged me noble ſcribe, to tranſmit 
many papers of a political kind to the court of Per- 
ſia. I will now open to thee the riſe and progreſs of 
the conſtitution of Athens, ſince it is well worth thy 
notice. They give no account of themſelves before 
OGYGes, and that is ſufficiently romantic. They ſpeak of 
his age in the higheſt terms of fooliſh admiration; and 
affirm, that when the reſt of the world was in a ſtate of 
ignorance and darkneſs, they were flourifhing in arts and 
power. But after a reign of thirty-two years, a flood 
ſwept away not only their cities, and hiſtorical records, 
but both the monarch and the people. After a long 
interval of time, CEcRors with ſome followers came out 
of Egypt, and ſettled in Attica, where they united into 
a ſmall community, This prince built a town, which 
he called after himſelf CEcropra, on the rock, where 
the citadel now ſtands, and inſtituted four tribes. In 
the reign of CECRoPs the ſecond, they talk of twelve 
little cities, which were diſperſed over the country, each of 
them enjoying ſeparate privfleges and immunities. Cecro- 
pia was the capital, where the king reſided, to whom, 
in caſes of difficulty or of danger, the ſubje*ts dutifully 
applied. I will not inſiſt on the hardſhips, through which 
THEsEuUs ſtruggled in his way to the kingdom. Tt 
is well known, that after having defeated the ſons of 
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Pax Dio his grand-father, who conteſted the ſovereignty 
with him, and freed his country from the yoke of Minos, 
he diligently watched over its intereſts, reformed it, and 
was properly the firſt lJawgiver, who appeared in it, He 
collected the people into one city, by which means, 
though he added to their ſtrength, yet he laid a founda- 
tion for continual animoiities, and gave à lurking prin- 
Ciple of death to the conſtitution. For whenever the body 
of men, that compoſe the ſtate, are united in one city, they 
muſt frequently be diſturbed by political tempeſts. In 
ſuch governments the purſuits of ambition engage 
every man from the greateſt to the meaneſt ; and hence 
ariſes the moſt factious and unſteady genius of a repub- 
lic. He eſtabliſhed a common court of juſtice; and to 
ſhew his reverence to the Gods, and eſpecially to the 
Deity, from whoſe name the town was called Athens, he 
ordained the feaſt Panathenæa. To give a ſanction to his 
conduct, THESEus, like other legiſlators, conſulted the 
oracle, and promiſed to lay down the regal power, reſerv- 
ing only the military command, and guardianſhip of the 
laws, to himſelf. He divided the Athenians into three 
ranks of noblemen, huſbandmen, and artificers. The firſt 
excelled in honour, the next in riches, and the third in 
number. "Theſe changes were ſo well received, that no 
further alteration was made in their affairs, till after the 

eath of Coprvus by the abolition of kings, who at that 
time retained only the titles of royalty, with no more power 
than T'RESEUS, and not ſo much authority. Perpetual 
and decennial Archons ſoon ſunk into annual ones; and 
Draco was at laſt nominated, not indeed to alter the ge- 
neral plan of the ſtate, but to make ſome farther and more 
particular proviſion in matters of private right. This man, 
hovrever, having little knowledge of mankind, and a very 
bad opinion of them, was unfit for the office; and, with 
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an unparalleled ſeverity, inflicted death for every offence, 
as well as that of murder. So that it were better to have 
lived in a ſtate of nature, when the law of retaliation took 
place, than under the ſavage ſyſtem of Draco. Thou 
may'ſt eaſily conjecture, GroBRY As, no people could bear 
this. Within the ſpace of a few years they inveſted SoLON 
with an unlimited power over the whole ceconomy of their 
conſtitution. In the courſe of my diſpatches I have already 
given thee ſome account, how far he new modelled it. It 
is certain, he always deſigned to temper the people by the 
nobility; and to check the petulance of thoſe, who have 
moſt intereſt in the ſtate, by thoſe, who have moſt wiſdom 
in it. His republican plans were ſomewhat interrupted by 
the ſhort-lived influence of PisisTRATUs; but on the. 
murder of HIPPARCHbs, and the flight of Hipptas, his 
ſons, (the laſt of whom perſuaded DARIus to the deſtruc- 
tive war againſt the Greeks) CLISTHENES revived them, 
and added new laws both in completion and amendment of 
the ſcheme of SOLON. 


The greateſt blow, that ever was given to the firmneſs 
and tranquillity of the Athenian government, came from 
the beſt man, who in any age has lived under it, ARISTI- 
DES; and he was among the firſt, who felt the conſequences 
of it. But it was owing, not to choice but to neceffity; 
for the people (as I have hinted in a * former letter) grew 
turbulent at home, being elated with their ſucceſs abroad 
at Platæa; ſo he agreed to admit them to an equal capacity 
of bearing offices with the three rich orders of the ſtate, 
who were divided by SOLON, according to the valuation 
of their fortunes, and had till then compoſed the ſenate of 
four hundred. Hence all orders, contrary to the inſtitution 
of SOLON, were promiſcuouſiy blended, and the ſenate not 
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being made up of the natural ariſtocracy, were in name 
only diſtinct from the aſſembly, but were diveſted in fact 
of all ſeparate authority. The Demagogues, who were to 
report matters from the ſenate, propoſed thera, not only to 
the determination, but to the debate of the people, which 
to this day maintains two oppoſite parties in the city. 
Indeed the balance of the republic was never well fixed, 
fince before the expedition of XERxXEs, it was in danger of 
falling into an oligarchy, as it has now fallen into the hands 
of the multitude. Such effects are conſequent on two 
original defects in its ſettlement : the firſt is an unequal 
diſtribution of property, whence a fluctuation of power 
enſues ; and the other is an uncertain diviſion of privileges 
between the ſenate and people, in the tranſaction of buſineſs, 
which (joined to the other cauſe) produces perpetual 
dition. As theſe original faults in the conſtitution have 
given riſe to diſorders in the adminiſtration, ſo a very 
blameable fault, that took its riſe in the adminiſtration, is 
like to bear hard on the conſtitution. I will explain it to 
thee fully. Thou knoweſt it is the aim of this republic, 
and agreeable to the principles, on which it has been 
founded, to extend its commerce, and increaſe the number 
of its dependent ſtates. It is in purſuance of this plan of 
empire, that the youth, when they enter into the ſervice, 
take an oath to improve the dominions of Athens to the 
utmoſt of their abilities, © while there are vineyards and 
olive trees without its limits.” How often has it ſent forth 
colonics to build new cities, armies to ſubdue new coun- 
tries, and brought home the corn of Agypt, and the ſpices 
of Arabia, in the ſhips of its wealthy traders! Thus they 
have raiſed a name, which is immortal, and accordingly for 
ſome time placed themſelves at the head of this country 
But by cruelty to thoſe, who openly acknowledged their 
power, and arrogance over thoſe, who connived at it, they 
have been forced to contract their views, and, inſtead of 
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endeavouring to propagate, they are now labouring to pre- 
ſerve their influence. | 


Noble GokR as, behold Athens, and Lacexdmon, the 
one formed for enc reaſe, and the other for * preſervation, 
acting in contradiction to the expreſs deſign of their law- 
givers, and the genius of their ftates. The one drawn into 
a poſture of mere defence by its madneſs in profp2rity ; the 
other betrayed into an + offenſive war by its own jealouſy 
and the voice of its allies. Then penetrate into the dark 
abyſs of futurity, and reflect on the ruin of Greece, 


C. 


* Sec Letter CXVII, towards the concluſion. 
+ Ibid. 
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L ET T ER COXXFE. 


CLEANDER to HiPPlas. 


THOU art acquainted doubtleſs with the unbounded 
liberties taken by this people, in cenſuring the conduct of 
their great men. When the national vivacity is ſuffered 
to evaporate in words, it ſeldom breaks out into action, 
and their miniſters are ſafe from the ſevere penalty of a 
fine, or the infamy of oſtraciſm. Some reſtraint however 
is to be wiſhed, notwithſtanding it is wiſely neglected: for 
though a privilege of that kind thus openly indulged keeps 
alive the ſpirit of liberty; yet when carried to its utmoſt 
height, it may diſcourage the honeſt and able ſervants of 
the public, while it makes the proud, the wicked, or the 
ignorant more irreclaimable, and more deſperate. Thou 
knoweſt I have profeſſed, ever ſince my arrival in this city, 
to converſe with all ranks and profeſſions of men in it. 
The uſe I would make of this I need not explain to thee, 
who art as well verſed in the knowledge of mankind, as 
thou art in the ſentiments and weakneſſes of thy brother. 
The merchants are ſo conſiderable a body in the Athenian 
commonwealth, that is was impoſſible for one acting in 
the double capacity of agent for the great king, and Hip- 
PIAS of Epheſus, to omit a particular application to them. 
I generally walk down to the Pyrzeus one day in the week, 
where I diſcourſe promiſcuouſly with the various traders of 
the place, enquire concerning the imports and exports, the 
prices of commodities, and the number and cargoes of the 
veſſels, that come into the harbour, or go out of it. 
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I had an opportunity of ſeeing a remarkable inſtance of 
the ruling paſſion I have ſpoken of, on occaſion of a report, 
which was current on the kay the other morning, that 
advice was juſt arrived of the capture of an Athenian {hip 
richly laden, by a Corinthian galley of ſome force, near 
Salamis. It was ſaid to be taken in fight of two or three 
men of war, who were ſent out by the admiral of the ſtate 
on a cruize. I confeſs it appeared to me from the circum- 
{tances of the ſtory, that neither the admiral, nor his 
officers, much leſs thoie, who are at the head of affairs, 
as worthleſs as their characters, or as fickle as their mea- 
ſures may be, had been guilty of negligence; yet they were 
cqually blamed without judgment or humanity. The heat 
of converſation drew out a friend, whom I talked with on 
this ſubject, into general reflections on the proſecution of 
the quarrel, the diſtreſs of the Athenians, and a moſt viru- 
lent abuſe, not only on the preſent, but even the late 
leaders of the aſſembly. © I am convinced, faid he, that 
nothing but a view to private intereſt could have induced 
PERICLES to ſo hazardous a ſtep, as engaging with the 
power of all Greece againſt us! No progreſs has been 
made in the war from the beginning ; and we are removed 
further from the proſpect of peace than at firſt. All poſ- 
ſible calamities are ſuffered in Attica; our enemies infult 
over our waſted country, and never feel the ſame incon- 
veniences at home. Indeed the management is lately 
turned into another channel; yet the face of affairs is not 
changed. Obſerve, how trade, the life and glory of the 
Athenians, is in all parts carried on with danger, and in 
ome prevented entirely. Our intercourſe with the colonics 
in Aſia is interrupted by the vigilance of the enemy; our 
trafic with Agypt is at an end. The Helleſpont, the 
Euxine, and Ægean ſeas ſwarm with the pirates of the 
leffer iſlands, and infeſt the paſſage of our ſhips ; nay, they 
dare to annoy us in the very mouth of the Pirz-us; and it 
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is in vain, that Athens boaſts of its ſuperiority at ſea, while 
our ſtrength is either unſkilfully uſed, or faintly exerted. 
For my own part, I think nothing more deſirable than 
peace to a people, that exiſts by commerce. In the mean 
time, it were worth while for us, to put the adminiſtration 
of the war into hands, that may ſoon bring it to an end by 
conducting it with activity.“ 


I affure you, it was no eaſy thing for me to ſtop my 
friend in the career of his eloquence, to which he had given 
the reins very freely. If my memory, returned I, does 
not fail me, it was an opinion pretty generally held, before 
the war broke out, that the Corinthian commerce was 
encreaſing ſo immoderately, that Athens had reaſon to 
entertain ſome jealouſy. It was ſaid particularly, that the 
Corinthians began to ſucceed better in the importation of 
corn, than this city; and for that reaſon it was even 
eſteemed a fortunate circumſtance, that hoſtilities between 
the Peloponneſians and your ſtate were almoſt in courſe 
inevitable. Nor was it, I believe, of little weight in the 
debates and reſolutions, which brought on the war, that 
ſeveral merchants had preſented a petition to the aſſembly, 
requeſting them to enter into ſome method of preventing 
the decay of the corn trade, which is one of your moſt 
valuable commodities. At that time it was farther agreed, 
that you would be able to injure the commerce of the 
Peloponneſians, more than it would be poſſible for them 
to injure yours. Vet you are impatient at the leaſt loſs of 
your own, though it be abundantly recompenſed by the 
loſſes of your enemy. You were then too ſanguine to 
think of the difficulties that attend a war, and you talk in- 
conſiſtently now. You looked upon victory as the inſepa- 
rable companion of your fleets, and fancied the name of 
Athens would awe the ſtates of Greece into ſubmiſſion. 
Behold, how the event differs from the expectation! The 
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only reſource left for the diſappointed is to be angry with 
their leaders. For as it is uſual for the unſucceſsful pilot 
of a commonwealth to impute the faults ariſing from his 
own imprudence to ill fortune; ſo it is no leſs uſual for 
thoſe, who ſuffer in the conſequence, without being con- 
cerned in the management, to impute the faults ariſing 
from ill fortune to a want of prudence. Were ] to act as 
a miniſter on the theatre of the republic, next to my in- 
tegrity, I own, I would comfort myſelf with this reflection, 
that the wiſdom of THEMISTOCLEsS, ARISTIDES, CIMON, 
and PERICLEs, could never ſatisfy the body of Athenian 
merchants.” 


I am ſenſible, deareſt HIPPIAS, thou doſt not think 
thyſelf concerned in theſe remarks. Above indulging the 
rough petulance of pride, or the filly ſuggeſtions of igno- 
rance, thou doſt not ſet an extravagant value on thy own 
importance to thy country, nor forget to make proper 
allowances for the miſtakes of thy governors ; remember- 
ing, that they judge before the event, and thou judgeſt 
after it. The merchants, who trafic under the protection 
of the great king, are-much fitter ſubjects for the compari- 
ſon, which poets have drawn in their fancy, between the 
induſtry of bees and that of traders, than the merchants of 
this city. The latter imitate the frugal inhabitants of the 
hive in nothing but their attention to wealth; and though 
they contribute a ſhare of it to ſupport their country, yet 
murmur and repine at thoſe, who diſpoſe of it; while the 
former (agreeably to what curious naturaliſts have obſerved 
of the ſame animals) intent on their proper buſineſs, and 
meddling not with things beyond their reach, if the affairs 
of their king ſhould require it, would lay the whole of that 
wealth with pleaſure at the foot of his throne. | 


. 
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ä 


CLEANDER to SMERDIS- 


*MY ſituation obliges me to a conſtant neglect of 
ZERDUSHT'S inſtitutions; but his everlaſting law ſhal! 
prevail in my heart, where I cannot make open profeſſion 
of it. I can here give no outward expreſſion of my faith, 
and, to all appearance, am as much an idolater as thoſe I 
converſe with. I dare not ſo much as put on the badge 
of our religion, the ſacred girdle, I am eye-witneſs of 
numberleſs unneceſſary pollutions of the elements; and paſs 
by, without ſhewing diſguſt, ſuch abominations, as it would 
ill become me to repeat to the holieſt of the magi. I am 
ſatisfied, that the precepts of ZERDUSHT are wiſe, but 
cannot always be followed. Many righteous Perſians die 
childleſs ; yet it ſeems to be enjoined as a duty, that all 


»The letters of moral and religious ſpeculation in CLEAN DER“s cor- 
reſpondence may he divided, like the Dialogues of PLA ro, and the philo- 
ſophic pieces of other great men of antiquity, into the eſoteric and exo- 
teric. Thoſe, which contain his inward doctrine, are addreſſed to Or- 
SAMES; but thoſe of the oppoſite turn to SMErDIs. In Letter CI, be- 
tells his friend, the young nobleman, that “ his ſentiments of all the 
known modes of popular worthip are unſettled ;” yet here, and in other 
epiſtles to the mage, we find him ſcrupulouſly attached to the little forms 
and ceremonies of the religion he profeſſed. This can be reconciled on no 
other ſuppoſition, than that he had adopted the double doctrine of his fa- 


vourites, the Greck philoſophers. 
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ſhould leave children behind them. © Children, ſays the 
prophet, are a bridge, that reaches to paradiſe. How ſhall 
ye paſs over, if ye have provided no bridge? The angel 
ſhall aſk every ſoul, if he have provided children; if he an- 
ſwer no, the ſoul, that has contributed ſo little to ſociety, 
ſhall himſelf be left deſolate on the banks of a river, where 
he ſhall fee the freſh ſprings and blooming fruits of paradiſe, 
but ſhall never be able to arrive at them.” 


« Apain, faid ZERDUSHT, if thou knoweſt, that a 
corpſe is hid in the earth, and ſuffereſt it to lie tzere, and 
defile that element, it ſhall be a ſcorpion in thy clothes, 
and a ſerpent in thy bed;” a precept, which can by no 
means be complied with in Greece, where it is the cuſtom 


to bury all the dead. 


The planting of a tree is always a practicable duty, and 
very uſeful to poſterity. In this particular I have greatly 
exceeded the commandment ; I have a fair garden of fruit 
trees near Epheſus to teſtify it, a long avenue of limes in 
PHILEMON's eſtate, a riſing grove of pines in Salamis; 
not to mention that beautiful olive, which J religiouſly 
planted in the peaceful gardens of the magi. 


I read the books of our prophet ; 1 thrice a day proftrate 
myſelf to MiTHRASs ; and, when I eat, I give ſomething 
to the dogs, to remind me of the duties of charity. Before 
I waſh, or take my reſt, or go upon buſineſs, or a journey 
I uſe the forms preſcribed by ZERDUSHTH; and becauſe 
theſe compliances are very imperfect, I ſolemnly obſerve 
the feaſt of CHURDAD to expiate the neceſſary omiſſions 
of duty. I ſubmit with reverence to thy cenſures, SMER - 
DIS; © for the rebukes of a prieſt, a parent, and an in- 
ſtructor, ſhall be received with meekneſs, ſays ZERDUSHT ; 
tor their ſervices can never be repayed.” 
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Happy art thou in the receſſes of Bactria, guarded by 
miniſtring genii, who will not ſuffer the ſuſpicion of guilt 
to reſt upon thee ! Temperance governs thy meals, and 
ſweet ſleep attends thy bed. Thou riſeſt before MirTar as, 
and awaiteſt his coming with thy ſupplications, and lieſt 
proſtrate before him, till he has mounted far above the ho- 
rizon. Thou feedeſt the ſacred fires of BALcH with pre- 
cious oils, and with odorous flowers and ſpices, which 
thou gathereſt from the garden of the magi. At noon, 
when thou retireſt to thy myrtle bower, thou hymneſt the 
praiſes of OROMAsDEs more melodiouſly than the Thracian 
OrPHEvus, who, they tell us, appeaſed the infernal powers 
with the muſic of his lyre. 


When thou viſiteſt thy ſolitary cave, all nature lies open 
before thee. Thou reflecteſt on the regular change of the 
ſeaſons, that mark of an invariable beneficent providence. 
'Thou ſtudieſt the courſe of the heavenly bodies, and com- 
prehendeſt in thy capacious mind that circulation of time, 
which contains all their revolutions. The concave of the 

eavens thou haſt delineated on the arched roof of thy 
grotto, and adorned the horizon with the emblems of a 
balance, a rule, and a bridle, to ſignify weight, meaſure, 
and the guidance of ORoMASDEs. 


H. 
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LETTER cx 


ARTAPHERNEs to CLEANDER. From Sardis. 


have lately received an order under the Imperial ſignet, 
which calls me away from this place to affiſt in the ſupreme 
council upon the vacancy by MeGanyzus's death. The 
government of Sardis, and the care of the province, are 
entruſted to PISUTHNEs during my abſence, who will find 
all things in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity. Sardis is fo 
{trongly fortified, and its magazines are at preſent ſo well 
ſupplied, that without that fabulous ſecurity, to which it 
truſted in ancient times, it may juſtly be called to this day 
the key of the leſſer Aſia ; and a place of this ſtrength in 
the hands of faithful governors will always havea great in- 
fluence over the neighbouring Provinces. Excuſe me, CLE- 
ANDER, if I cannot help recapitulating the circumſtances of 
my own life, and the intereſting events in my family, which 
have in a particular manner engaged my affections to this 
place. My father, ARTAPHERNES, in Joint command with 
Dar1s, revenged upon the Greeks the i in ury they did to DA- 
xlus when they reduced this city to aſhes ; and they have ſeen 
it rebuilt by me, the grandſon of another ARTAPHERNES 
who valiantly held out the citadel againſt them, while the 
reſt of Sardis was in flames. In the old city the houſes 
were chiefly built of cane; which was the occaſion, that 
the conflagration ſpread ſo inſtantly ; but there are now no 
buildings but of brick or ſtone. The forum, which was 
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originally a noble deſign, has been in this reign conſiderably 
enlarged. The river Pactolus, thou knoweſt, runs through 
the midit of it; and it takes in a view of the I'molus with 
its fruitful vines, and the ſprings falling down its ſides, I 
have enjoyed here, for the greateſt part of my time, a ſtate 
of eaſe with dignity. When the province of Lydia was 
added to my former government, I entered upon a more 
unquiet ſcene; but that laſted no longer than to give me 
an opportunity of approving the zeal and fidelity of my 
conduct to ARTAXERXES : and I now leave the province 
with leſs reluctance, fince his fervice requires it from 
me. | 


It was refolved in the council of ſeven, a little before 
MAB Yzus's death, that a body of ſixty thouſand choice 
troops ſhould be appointed to encamp near Sardis early in 
the next ſpring. By this the Greeks will be made ſenſible, 
that Perſia is preparing to take a part in the Peloponneſian 
quarrel, and intends not to let ſlip fo critical a conjuncture 
as the prefent may feem, to cancel the difgrace of former 
treaties. If my advice ſhall be of any weight in the coun- 
cils of Perſia, I ſhall earneſtly inſiſt upon the claims already 
made being adhered to, as conditional to our entering into 
a league with Sparta. XERXESs laid claim even to the 
dominion of Greece, becauſe PELops, a vaſſal of his an- 
ceſtors, had tranſplanted thither a colony of the Lydians, 
and ſubdued the peninſula, called after him the Pelopon- 
neſus. I will not take upon me to aſcertain his preten- 
ſions, ſince this happened ſo long ago as under the old 
Aſſyrian monarchy. But this I am ſure of, that unleſs our 
preſent demands be complicd with, of a free navigation on 
the Grecian ſeas, and that ARTAXERxXES be put in full 
poſſeſſion of the colonies in Afia, which are founded upon 
much more deſenſible pretenſions, there can no league be 
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granted to Sparta, but by our aſſiſting that republic on 
very diſhonourable and difadvantageous terms. 


It has been thought expedient, that ſome experienced 
officers, who have ſerved in Greece, ſhould review our 
new raiſed forces in their winter quarters, and make im- 
provements in the military diſcipline after the Grecian 
manner. This was wiſely ſuggeſted, and at a very proper 
time, in a letter to MEGaByzus. The fatal miſcarriages 
of our undertakings againſt the Greeks ought indeed to 
have convinced us, that the arts of war and conqueſt are 
to be learnt from our enemies; a truth, CLEANDER, 
which my father ARTAPHERNES, after many glorious and 
faithful ſervices, lived to inculcate from his own experience; 
happy in this at leaſt, that the part he acted was always 
great, though the fortune of his life was various. 


I much applaud myſelf, CLEanDER, for having recom- 
mended thee to the ſervice of the great king, who with fuch 
unwearied diligence haſt watched over the affairs of Greece. 
I am not ignorant, that, notwithſtanding thou haſt deſerved 
ſo well of Perſia, there are fome, who have ſhewn themſelves 
very inſenſible of thy merits. But continue thou to ſerve 
our ſovereign with the ſame ſpirit and reſolution, and aſſure 
thyſelf of always finding ARTAPHERNES in the number of 
thy moſt zealous friends. Adieu. 


L. 
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TT TER emmy 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAs. From Athens, 


I was yeſterday morning ſurprized by a viſit from Zo- 
pyRus; and think it my duty, noble ſcribe, to give thee a 
recital of the converſation, as I know thou art attentive 
to his behaviour, not only becauſe of thy perſonal concern 
for the family of MgGaByzus, but becauſe of the conſe- 
quences of his future raſhneſs or ſobriety to thy maſter and 
thy country. Thou mayſt eaſily conj ecture, that during 
my reſidence in the palace of my ever honoured patron, I 
had contracted ſome acquaintance with him, for the ſake 
of his own parts and ſpirit, and of his relation to that great 
man. I was a good deal ſtruck with ſeeing him again 
after an interval of many years; and though J could not 
receive him otherwiſe than affectionately, yet, on account 
of his late proceedings, I was willing to ſhew him a little 
degree of coolneſs and reſerve. He prevented all my 
queſtions, by telling me, that he had taken Epheſus in his 
way from Suſa, and had ſeen my brother HII AS, from 
whom he learnt, that we were embarked together in trade, 
and that I was ſettled here to carry on that part of it, 
which depended on the commodities of Greece, while he 
managed every thing which belongs to the traffic of the 
eaſt, ER 
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As ſoon as the ordinary compliments were over, his 
countenance, on a ſudden, loft its gaiety, and aſſumed an 
air that beſpoke a diſſatisfied mind. You may wonder, 
ſaid he, if you have not heard my ſtory, what could draw 
ZoryRus from the ſeat of his friends and kindred, to en- 
gage in the company and projects of bold adventurers ; 
nor when you have heard it, will there be room for wonder.“ 
It is true, returned I, no man in Athens can be a ſtranger 
to the character or hiſtory of MEOGABYZ us and his ſons; 
much leſs can I, whoſe curiofity would prompt me to en- 
quire into, as well as whoſe gratitude would make me anxi- 
ous for, the fate of your illuſtrious houſe, be uninformed 
or unintereſted in its honour or reproach, © You know 
then, replied ZopyRuUs, all that has paſt ſince the death 
of my father; nor would I chooſe, by relating it to you, 
to trace over in my mind thoſe misfortunes, which I wiſh 
might be for ever blotted out of my own memory, and the 
annals of poſterity. But ſuch is the nature of diſgrace, 
that when it has fallen upon us, it is perpetually haunting 
our thoughts, ſince its impreſſions are more lively and laſt- 
ing than thoſe of happineſs. After the iniquity of ApoL- 
LONIDES was diſcovered and puniſhed, I aſked the king to 
beſtow on me the government of Damaſcus ; a requeſt, in 
which I fancied myſelf ſufficiently ſupported by my birth 
and quality, and my diligence in the army. By means 
of that faction, which has been long working in vain to 
ruin the credit of MEOGABYZus, it was refuſed me; and 
though I was civilly told, I ſhould one day be remem- 
bered, I regarded it as unbecoming the ſon of a miniſter, 
who had deſerved ſo well for his abilities, to endure a 
repulſe without reſenting it. In this too I follow his 
own example, and approve myſelf the heir of his virtues, 
who deſerted the ſervice of his prince with the ſame zeal, and 
from the ſame principle, which diſtinguiſhed him from all 
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others, when he acted in it.” You forget, ſaid I, one 
part of your father's conduct, the moſt honourable part of 
it, his returning to court and to his duty. Thus you ſeem 
to propoſe a very partial imitation of him. Forgive me, 
ZoPYRUs, that I take upon me the privilege of a friend, 
and adviſe you to conſider well, before you purſue ſuch 
meaſures, as may blaſt thoſe hopes, which your country 
has conceived of you, and put a reconciliation with AR- 
TAXERXES beyond your power. I deſire not to enter into 
the ſecret policy of your ſchemes, whether they are well 
laid, and likely to ſucceed ; or whether they. are refined 
and fantaſtic, “ As to theſe, anſwered he, be under no 
concern.” Yes, replied I, you muſt permit me to be con- 
cerned for your ſafety; nor impute this to an over diffidence 
ariſing from experience, but to a well-timed diſcretion. 
For if men in years are apt to be ſlow in reſolving, becauſe 
they think it difficult to correct the bad conſequences of 
imprudence; remember, that youth, miſtaking the reverſe 
of wrong for right, imagine their ſpirit will make amends 
for the errors of their judgment. In what way did you 
leave Suſa? „I left it, returned he, without defiring an 
audience of leave, or conferring with any of the miniſters, 
As ſoon as GoBRyas delivered me the king's anſwer, 
which, I muſt confeſs, he did in the moſt obliging manner, 
J went abruptly from court, to ſeck ArTyYpHIUs my 
brother, who at that time was in the foreſt of Nyſa. He 
endeavoured to give me comfort under my diſappointment 
but I deſpiſed it with reaſon, and told him, that I ſaw the 
adminiſtration of affairs would fall into the hands of I E- 
RYBAZUS the treaſurer, and BAGOR A Es the cup-bearer, 
my father's avowed enemies; that he might expect our 
family would meet with no encouragement from them ; 
and it were well, if we did not feel the effects of their 
oppreſſion. I added, that for my own part I was deter- 
mined to be out of their reach, to court the protection of 
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of ſome foreign power, or plant a colony in ſome diſtant 
country. Soon after I ſet out for Athens, where I looked 
for an hoſpitable reception from the gratitude of this city 
to my mother; and you ſee, I have found it, and am 
thankful for it.“ 


« Methinks, anſwered I, you were governed by a raſh 
| Jealouſy in miſtruſting the honour of the king, and believ- 
ing, that the craft of any ſervant could induce him to 
neglect the ſons and dependents of MGABYZ US. How 
much better had it been for you to have waited the leiſure 
of our ſovereign ; nor thought yourſelf diſgraced in a denial 
of the firſt requeſt! You had now been in poſſeſſion of a 
rich ſatrapy, or honoured with a mark of diſtinction. In 
what ſtate can you expect to find equal favour or ſecurity 
with that which Suſa can afford you? And as to founding 
a colony, you will meet with too many difficulties to make 
it either ſafe or deſirable, and be attended with too few 
followers, to prevent it from being abſurd. or impracticable. 
Would not your time have been employed more worthily 
for a young man, more agreeably to yourſelf, and in the 
end perhaps profitably to Perfia, in the purſuit of uſeful 
literature with the ſages of Greece and Ægypt, in ſtudying 
the ſublime doctrines of ZoROASHTHER with the magi, or 
in learning the art of war under the greateſt officers of the 
eaſt, than in hearkening to the inſinuations of flatterers, 
and following the counſels of the deſperate? Is it not 
prepoſterous for a man to put himſelf into the hopeleſs 
condition of one, who has abandoned his country for a 
crime committed in it, by flying at firſt unneceſſarily in a 
haſty ſally of reſentment, and then doing ſuch actions, as 
muſt baniſh him for ever from it? But at the ſame time 


that I tell you what different things I expected from the 


Vid. Cteſ. Fragm. 
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innate diſpoſition to virtue, and excellent underſtanding ] 
have long ſince obſerved in you, it gives me pleaſure to 
reflect, that you cannot be diſguſted at the truth or the 
freedom of my cenſures. And you would then, replied 
he, adviſe me to return?“ “ Without doubt, ſaid I; can 


you act more wiſely in reſpect of ARTYPHIUS and the reſt 


of your relations, (for as to yourſelf I will urge nothing 
farther, as it is, I am convinced, a conſideration of the 
leaſt weight with you), I ſay in reſpe& of thoſe, whom 
you ſo much eſteem, can you act more wiſely, than in 
making a proper ſubmiſſion to the court? Will not your 
raſhneſs bring ſuſpicions upon them, preclude the n 
of the king, and perhaps prove at laſt their ruin. 
de That's impoſſible, interrupted he, with ſome eagerneſs. 
Their ſucceſs will depend on their own behaviour. CLE- 
ANDER, I am never angry with one, who ſeems to wiſh 
me well; but I deſire you would neither trouble youſelf nor 
me any longer on this ſubject. You are an incompetent 
judge of my deſigns, as you are unacquainted with them; 
and to ſtep back, when I am advanced fo far, would be 
both timorous and inconſiſtent.” | | 


Such was our converſation, noble Gonk v As; ; ſuch are 
often the ſuggeſtions of a generous mind, miſled by youth- 
ful vanity, and unfortunately betraying its weakneſs, when 
it means to diſcover its ſtrength. Thus the young Zo- 
PYRUs, incapable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt perſeverance 

and obſtinacy, is bent on nothing but acting a conſiſtent 
part, however indiſcreet a one; as if uniformity, for the 
fake of uniformity, were not a mere Gy beauty in a 
gn character 


C. 
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LET TE CxxxL 


CHARICLes to CLEANDER. 


1 imagine, thou wilt not think I enter into an unneceſ- 
fary detail, if, beſides laying before thee an account of the 
manner in which I executed thy commiſſions at Suſa, I 
enlarge my letter with ſome particulars of my journey 
thither, and of the ſtate in which I found affairs at my 
arrival, 


I had no ſooner ſaluted my father HII As and his family 

at Epheſus, than I ſet out for Sardis ; where, upon inform- 
ing PISUTHNEs the governor, that I was ſent expreſs to 
court with diſpatches from Athens, he gave me immediate 
orders for poſt-horſes, and the beſt guides, which the pro- 
vince afforded. Under their direction I proceeded forward 
through Phrygia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Armenia, and 
Aſſyria, till I arrived at Suſa, ſtopping no where any longer 
tian was neceſſary to take refreſhments, and change our 
horſes, at the ſeveral public ſtations, which by the li- 
berality of our monarchs are erected in ſuch numbers 
through the provinces for the accommodation of travellers, 
that (as thou muſt have obſerved) there are not leſs 
than 111 in the road between SAR Dis and Susa.* Except 
the inconveniences ariſing from the fatigue of ſo long and 
continued a journey, it was not diſagreeable to take a 


The erecting of poſt-offices for the conveyance of the king's and go- 
vernor's diſpatches was an inſtitution of Cyrus's. For a further account of 
this matter, ſee RoLLIN's Ancient Hiſt, Vol, II, 
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| ſurvey, though a tranſitory one, of countries varying in 
their ſituation, nature, and manners; to aſcend mountains 
famous for their height and ſteepneſs; to croſs rivers, which 
viſit different kingdoms in their paſſage ; and to traverſe 
plains with the peaceful retinue of a traveller, where the 
fate of empires has been decided. In particular, I could 
not help being ſtruck with the contraſt between Lydia and 
Cappadocia, The former entertains one with a view of 
well cultivated extended plains, hills crowned with the 
fineſt woods, and watered by gentle rivulets. The latter 
preſents one with rough craggy mountains, whoſe ſides are 
worn by the torrents rolling down them ; vallies ſurrounded 
with dreadful precipices ; and rivers, which in the rapidity 
of their courſe overflow their banks, and lay waſte the 
country for many paraſangs. I met on the road the equi- 
pages of ſeveral young ſatraps, wbo have commands in the 
army, which is to aſſemble near Sardis; and was grieved 
to find, that the number of covered litters, and baggage 
waggons, which tend to enervate the diſcipline of our 
troops, and retard their motions, was not decreaſed amongſt 
them ; but I have ſince heard, that upon the repreſentation 
of HVYDAR NES, who is appointed general of thoſe forces, 
ſtrict orders bave been iſſued to retrench the number of 
ſuch magnificent incumbrances. On my arrival at Suſa 
J paid my firſt reſpects to the chamberlain Hypasres, who, 
induced by that affectionate regard, which he expreſſes for 
all who come recommended from thee, received me with 
open arms, and appointed me a lodging in the ſpacious 
apartments allotted him in the palace. I was by him in- 
troduced to GopRyAs, whom we found dictating to the 
ſcribes about him diſpatches to the different quarters of 
the empire. There is a politeneſs and humanity in the 
countenance and addreſs of HyDasPEs, which even at 
firſt ſight gives you a love for his perſon ; but the penc- 
trating eye, and ſenſible look of GopRr yas, his head grown 
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grey in the ſervice of his prince, and the dignity of his 
whole appearance, inſpire a reſpect, not leſs due to the 
merits of his character, than the eminence of his ſtation. 
That great miniſter, after reading your letters, and expreſſ- 
ing the ſatisfaction he always receives from them, entered 
into converſation with me for three hours on the poſture 
of affairs in Greece. During the time it laſted, I was 
doubtful which moſt to admire, his condeſcenſion in hearing 
me diſcourſe upon ſubjects, wherein he was ſo much my 
ſuperior ; or the extent of his capacity, which preſented 
every thing to his view; and the exactneſs of his judgment, 
which ſuffered no particular to eſcape him unexamined or 
unaccounted for. I find by the idea he has formed of 
CLrov's character, and the queſtions he aſked me relating 
to him, he thinks, that turbulent Athenian may either be 
brought over to the Perſian intereſt, or at leaſt made uſe of 
advantageouſly in regard to the great project which he has 
in view, of eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the empire, by 
weakening the Grecian ſtates through the means of one 
another. He feems extremely impatient for the arrival 
of the Lacedemonian embaſſy, and apprchenſive, that if 
a blow is ſtruck on either ſide before Perſia has taken her 
part in the war, the contending republics will conclude a 
ſudden peace: but he added, that as the jealouſies which 
occaſioned this rupture would continue, he ſcarce thought 
it would be durable. I endeavoured, in obedience to thy 
inſtructions, to diſcover, how far he would comply with 
thy deſire of being recalled from thy hazardous employ- 
ment ; but from the manner in which he received the hints 
T let fall, and the unanimous opinion of thy other friends, 
[ think it by no means proper to preſs that affair any farther 
at preſent. When our conference was ended, he told me, 
he hoped the court of Suſa would afford pleaſures ſufficient 
to detain me here ſome time ; not, added he ſmiling, that 
we will keep you as an hoſtage for your uncle's fidelity; 
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but ſince in two or three months we may have occaſion to 
ſend him diſpatches of the higheſt importance, I would 
willingly ſecure ſo truſty and expeditious a meſſenger as 
yourſelf to convey them. I replied, I ſhould expect his 
permiſſion and commands, before I thought of returning to 


Athens ; and fo took my leave. 


Amidſt the variety of objects to engage my attention 
here, I have not been unmindful, as far as opportunity 
ferved, to enquire into the points, which thou gaveſt me 
in charge; viz. the continuance of thy enemies practices, 
and the ſtate of parties at the court. As to the firſt, I am 
well aſſured, that the intereſt of Gopr yas, ſo ſeaſonably 
exerted in your behalf, and the expreſſions which the king 
himſelf uſed in your favour, were more than ſufficient to 
confound their malevolent deſigns. But depend upon it, 
the malice of FERIBAZUs, whatever countenance he puts 
on, is by no means diminiſhed ; he till reſents the diſap- 
pointment of his chimerical alliance, which he attributes 
to thy artifice ; and whenever his power can ſecond his 
inclination, thou art like to feel the effects of his diſplea- 
fure ; fo true js the old maxim, that thoſe who commit an 
injury, can never forgive, The animoſities between him 
and GoBRYAs, which were carried on with great warmth 
on both ſides, are now to all outward appearance ſubſided, 
in obedience to the king's expreſs direction, who ſent for 
them into his apartment, and exhorted them to unite, at 
this important juncture, in carrying on his ſervice ; “ And, 
if there muſt be a contention between you, ſaid the king, 
let it be in promoting ſuch meaſures, as tend to my honour, 
and the public welfare.” : 


Your patron is thought to have carried a great point in 
bringing ARTAPHERNES into the council of ſeven, when 
the intereſt of T1s8APHERNEs, maſter of the horſe, was 
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ſtrongly eſpouſed by TERIBAZUs. In few words, I take 
the intereſts of theſe two miniſters to lie thus: GokR Yas 
is ſtrongly ſupported by a perſonal ſhare in the king's 
favour, and the general eſteem, which the integrity of his 
behaviour, and his experience in buſineſs, have gained him 
throughout the eaſt, TE RIEAZ ubs relies on his addreſs in 
creating dependants to himſelf, his never-failing manage- 
ment of court-intrigues, and the intereſt, which he always 
takes care to cultivate with thoſe ladies, whoſe charms at 
any time make the deepeſt impreſſion on his maſter. Whilſt 
he pays the moſt ſervile court to the reigning monarch, he 
neglects not recommending himſelf to the future one, 
by the means of PHARNALYAs, chief eunuch to XERxXEs.* 


That young prince affords but a diſagreeable proſpect 


to Perſia, Shut up in the inmoſt receſſes of his palace, 
he devotes his whole life to effeminate pleaſures ; be- 
ſtowing his confidence and bounties on thoſe only, who 
can heighten luxury with moſt elegance, and keep his 
vicious inclinations perpetually alive by freſh ſcenes of 
debauchery. Alike regardleſs of the happineſs of nations, 
which will one day be entruſted to his care, and the 
wiſe admonitions of his father, he plunges out of one 
courſe of riot into another, without any real inclination 
to virtue, or even ſenſe of ſhame. Socpranvus, the 


eideſt of the king's illegitimate children, is remarkable 


for an outward generoſity and openneſs of temper, is 
fond of manly ſports, and affects making himſelf agree- 


* Hiſtory confirms the characters which Cauanricr Es gives of theſe 
princes. XxRxes, who ſucceeded his father, reigned but a few days, being 


allaſſinated by his brother SocD1anus after a debauch, in which he had 


drank to exceſs, The latter uſurped the crown; but ſoon made himſelf ſo 
unpopular by his many acts of eruelty, that almoſt the whole empire Joined 
in ſupporting the claim of Ocxus, who took the name of Dax ius Nor KUS, 
and was one of the wiſeſt and beſt monarchs, who ever ſat on the Perſian 
throne, Note by the Tranſlator. 
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able to the ſoldiery; but thoſe, who know him beſt, 
aſſure me, he is a maſter of the art of diſſimulation, and 
has at the bottom a great mixture of brutality and rough- 
neſs. Ochs ſtill continues in the government of 
Hyrcania, where he behaves himſelf to the general ſatis- 
faction of the people +. It is remarked, that the pro- 
vinces never enjoyed a ſtate of ſuch profound tranquillity ; 
which is attributed in a great meaſure to the exact obſer- 
vance of an excellent regulation eſtabliſhed by our an- 
cient monarchs, viz. the ſending inſpectors of approved 
juſtice and diſcernment annually through the empire, to ex- 
amine the behaviour of the governors, and hear the com- 
plaints of the ſubjects. | 


Thus have I laid before you the preſent face of things 
in this court, with more freedom than your Perſian friends 
would venture to do, and with an impartiality (un- 
biaſſed, as I am, to any fide) which will make amends 
for the other deficiences of this narration. If I was 
not ſenſible, how much you preferred the real offices of 
reſpect to the moſt eloquent profeſſions of them, I might 
lengthen out this letter by acknowledgments of your kind- 
neſs to me at Athens, and the recommendations with 
which you accompained me hither. Give me leave, 
however, to ſay this, that I ſhall think myſelf un- 
worthy the near relation I bear to you, when I ceaſe making 
your virtues the pattern of my actions, and your inſtructions 
the rule of my conduct, | * 
+ Ibid. 


The end of the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
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A. M. 3579. 4th year of the 88th Olymp. 
The ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war. 


LET TER cCXXTW 


CLEANDER to GoOBRYAS. 


After having diſpatched away CHARICLEs to Suſa 
with the fulleſt account of the ſtate of affairs in this 
city, I reſolved to defer writing, till it could reaſon- 
ably be conjectured, upon what plan the campaign 
of this ſummer would proceed, and where the ſtreſs 
of the war would lie. I cannot fay, that things are yet 
arrived at a criſis important enough to determine the 
laſt reſolutions of the contending ſtates, as to peace 
amongſt themſelves, or further alliances with foreign 
powers; but ſome late remarkable tranſactions about 
PyLvus, which begin to draw the force and attention of 
Greece to thoſe parts, induce me to lay before the 
Perſian council the ſtate of a war, which ambition, mu- 
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tual jealouſies, and domeſtic factions have lengthened out 
to its ſeventh year. | 


PyLvs is a fort ſituated in the territory of the Meſſe. 
nians, not above four hundred ſtadia from Sparta itſelf, 
The place is by nature extremely ſtrong, particularly to- 
wards the ſea, where the coaſt is defended by a chain of 
rocks; and it has the advantage of a ſafe and ſpaci- 
ous harbour. A little off the ſhore lies the ſmall deſert 
iſland of Sphacteria, which ſo ſtreightens the entrance 
of the port, that no more than two ſhips can enter 
abreaſt. Early in the ſpring the Athenians ſent out a fleet 
of forty fail, under the command of Sopyocres and 
EURYMEDON, to aſſiſt their allies in Sicily. They had 
likewiſe inſtructions to ſtop at Corcyra in their paſſage, 
and reduce the remains of the ariſtocratical faction there, 
who have taken up arms, and fortified themſelves in 
the mountains. DEMOS THEN Es, the late general in 
Etolia, who was aboard the fleet, adviſed them in a 
council of war, to detach a ſquadron, and take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Pylus. He repreſented it as a place of great im- 
portance, which would give them an opportunity of mak- 
ing incurſions into Laconia, and retaliating upon the 
Lacedzmonians the ravages which Attica had ſuffered dur- 
ing the war. He argued farther, that it would animate 
the Meſſenians, who had been ſubdued and cruelly treat- 
ed by the republic of Sparta, to throw off the yoke, 
and excite the Helots to riſe, and free themſelves from 
the oppreſſions of harſh and ſevere maſters. However 
plauſible this propoſal might appear, the other generals 
refuſed to give their conſent to it; for they urged, that 
the advantages of ſeizing Pylus would not countervail 
the charge and difficulty of keeping it. Obſerve the 
Caprice of fortune, noble ſcribe; chance affected, what 
all the plauſible reaſoning of DEMosTHENEs could not 
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compaſs, A contrary wind ariſing in their paſſage 
drove them into the very harbour of Pylus, where, as 
they were obliged to land and refreſh their men, the 
ſoldiers took ſuch a liking to the place, that, without 
ſtaying for orders, they began to fortify it of them- 
ſelves, and in ſix days time put it out of any danger of a 
ſurprize. It was in vain for the officers to oppoſe the 
work, when once it was put in execution, and they found 
it agreeable to the army. They therefore made DEMOS5 
THENES governor of the fort, left him a ſmall garriſon and 
five ſhips to defend it, and held! on their courſe for Cor- 
cyra. The news of taking Pylus found Sparta engaged 
in the celebration of ſome great feſtival; and though at 
firſt they affected to deſpiſe it, the magiſtrates, upon 
better conſideration, ſent orders to their king Acts, who 
had entered Attica at the head of the Peloponneſian army, 
and was laying waſte an exhauſted country; to return im- 
mediately, and expel the Athenians from Pylus. They 
alſo uſed their utmoſt diligence in aſſembling a fleet 
from Corinth, and their other allies, to block up the 
place by ſea. The ſubmiſfion and exactneſs, with which 
the mandates of the ephori are obeyed, is inexpreſſible. 
The land army amounting to twelve thouſand men, 
which had ſtayed but fifteen days in Attica, decamped 
immediately, and marched toward the extremity of Pe- 
loponneſus, to form the ſiege of Pylus. About the ſame 
time a ſquadron of ſixty fail appeared off the place, 
and put the garriſon out of all hopes of receiving pro 
viſion or relief. DEMOosSTHENEs, on the point of being 
beſieged both by land and ſea, ſent an account of his 
diſtreſs to Nictas commander of the Athenian ſquadron 
at ZacynTHus, deſiring immediate ſuccours, without 
which he could not anſwer for the ſafety of the: place; and 
at the ſame time he diſpatched meſtengers hither to re- 
VOL. II, | R 
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queſt, that further reinforcements might be got ready 
with all expedition; but unluckily for the Athenians, 
there have been ſo many delays, to which their coun- 
ſels are very liable, that the Lacedæmonians have made 
all their preparations without diſturbance. We hear, 
they have inveſted Pylus on all ſides; their land forces 
have caſt up intrenchments, and are preparing machines 
to attack the vaalls. I HRASYMELIDAS, the admiral}, is 
ready to ſhut up the entrance of the port with a double 
line of galleys, and has thrown a detachment of picked 
men into the iſland of Sphacteria, in order to complete 
the blockade, and prevent the only thing they are appre- 
henſive of, the relief of Pylus by ſea. Moſt people 
here, from the ſmallneſs of the garriſon, and the ſtrength 
of the beſicging army, give the place for loſt, unleſs 
Niclas makes ſome briſk and ſpeedy effort to raiſe the 
ſiege; but that, his enemies affirm, is not to be expected 
from the timidity of his nature, and the flowneſs of his 


reſolutions. 


As J am now writing, noble, ſcribe, I am told, that 
an expreſs, who with great hazard has eſcaped through 
the beſieger's lines, is arrived from Pylus, and gone 
directly to the Prytanes. The multitude begin to fill the 
ſtreets, and require with clamours an immediate ſummons 
to the aſſembly. 


am iuft returned from it, and can aſſure thee, that he 
brings an account cf a moſt deſperate aſſault ſuſtained 
by the garriſon the thirteenth of this moon. T he La- 
cedæmonians attacked the fort by ſea with good hopes 
or ſucceſs; for though the rocks and roughneſs of the 
waves were no ſmall hindrances to their deſign, the for- 
tifications in that part were weakeſt. DEMOSTHENES 
put himſelf at the head of three hundred heavy-armed ſol- 
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diers and a few archers, whom he drew up on the ſhore ; 
and after animating them by a ſhort but ſpirited harangue, 
determined his brave followers to ftand the aſſault. The 
enemy made their attack by different ſquadrons, which 
ſucceeded each other ; but they met ſo warm a reception, 
that none of the ſhips were able to diſembark their 
men. BRAS1IͤDAS the Spartan obliged his pilot to run 
him a ground, and attempted to land his foldiers ; and 
though no one could behave with more perſonal, bravery 
than that gallant officer, killing ſeveral of thoſe who 
defended the place with his own hand, yet after receiv- 
ing ſeveral wounds, which diſabled him from giving 
orders, he put back to fea with great difficulty. His 
buckler, which was dropt in the fight and taken, was 
ſet up by DEMOSTHENES, as a trophy of his ſucceſs, when 
the action was over ; which, for the time it laſted, the ex- 
preſs ſays, all confeſſed was the hotteſt they e ever were en- 


gaged in. 


As the ſiege of Pylus ſeems likely to collect the main 
force both of Athens and Sparta, and the former are not 
leſs eager to preſerve, than the latter are to recover their 
poſſeſſion of the fort; ſome decifive ſtroke, it is imagined 
muſt enſue. | 


Thou wilt receive from CRATIPPUS the certainty, 
of what I am here told, that the ruling party of Sparta 
are haſtening away their embaſſadors to the ſublime court. 
Whilit they are uncertain, how this affair will end, the 
king may obtain advantageous terms; but good fortuns 
will render them inſolent, and adverſity oblige them to 
ſtrike up a ſudden accommodation. There are a ſet of 
men in this republic, potent lord, who. would not be diſ- 
eaſed to anticipate Sparta in the project of a Perſian 
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league. PyTHON preſſes the neceſſity of it in all his 
diſpatches; and in his laſt, after acquainting the ſenate 
with the conference, of which thou ſenteſt me a relation, 
aſſures them, © that the miniſtry of the great king are 
reſolved to make the beſt uſe of the diſſentions in Greece; 
that ho remonſtrances of ſoftening ſpeeches he can 
frame, will prevent their aſſiſting the party, which offers 
the moſt probable conditions; that the point is not now, 
whether it would be honourable for the Greeks to unite 
with Barbarians, but whether Athens, or her enemies, 
ſhall reap the benefit of the Perſian arms.“ This 
meaſure is notwithſtanding ſo diſagreeable at preſent to 
the majority of the people, who think their own ftrength 
ſufficient to'carry them through all difficulties, and would 
give ſuch a handle to Nicias and his friends to complain, 
that there was an intention to perpetuate the war, that 
thoſe, who are in their hearts the greateſt advocates for 
it, dare not openly propoſe it in the aſſembly. Zoyyrus, 
whoſe arrival here I fignified in my laſt letters, has col- 
lected a body of adventurers of different nations, Cor- 
cyreans, Rhodians, and Athenians, with whom he intends 
to make a ſettlement at Caunus ; and, by his intelligence 
in the place, hopes to become maſter of it without much 
difficulty. The expences of this expedition are defrayed by 
a ſociety of Athenian merchants, who are tempted to come 
into it, by the convenient fituation of Caunus for trade, 
and the commodiouſneſs of its port and arſenal. ZopyRrus 
carries with him ten ſhips, having five hundred men on 
board, and will fail in a few days. I have already put 
AMORGEs, governor of Caria, on his guard, and exhorted. 
him to reinforce the caſtle of Imbrus, and ſeize all ſuſ- 
pected perſons. It grieves me, generous Gossy as, that 
the ſon of my illuſtrious patron ſhould behave himſelf in a 
manner fo diſreputable to his name, family, and fortunes. 
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But we often ſee, that ArIMANIus takes a malignant 
pleaſure in clouding the memory of an eminent perſon with 
diſgrace, by leading into vice, or overwhelming with ca- 
lamities, his degenerate or unhappy poſterity. 


F. 


LE FF FF R CAXXXV. 


HirriAs to CIEANDER. From Epheſus. 


THE capricious Athenians, among whom thou ſo- 
journeſt, cannot even ſacrifice to the exigencies of the 
commonwealth, their inſatiable thirſt, and unaccountable 
eagerneſs after news. How often haſt thou heard them in 
their portico's, when their fate and fortunes ſeemed to be 
in imminent hazard, idly inquiſitive, and prepoſterouſſy ſo- 
licitous about the trivial and domeſtic occurrences of pri- 
vate men and families, hardly worthy the attention of the 
moſt diſengaged inhabitant of that potent city? And can 
thy brother then want an excuſe for diverting a while, in 
this way, the courſe of thy ſage meditations ; whoſe hum- 
ble and obſcure ſtation ſetteth him far below ſuch anxiety 
for the public, which in him would be intolerable affecta- 
tion; while yet the love of his country inſpireth him 
with the moſt ardent wiſhes for its proſperity, and en- 
gageth him in never-ceaſing ſupplications to the divine 
ORoMasDEs, for the continuance of the health of AR- 
TAXERXES, and the ſucceſs of his wiſe and able miniſters ? 
Yet before I turn to the peculiar ſubject of this letter, let 
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me aſſure thee, that thy laſt diſpatch of the ſixth day of the 
preceeding moon was tranſmitted to the noble Gosr vas, 
with the fidelity and expedition, which I have ever ob- 
ſerved, ſince I was honoured with the charge of receiving 
thy informations, and forwarding them to the Perſian court. 
The city, in which J live, regardleſs in great meaſure of 
the buſtle and havock, which agitate the oppoſite coaſts 
of Greece, and only intent on, ſchemes for the improve- 
ment of trade, and —_— of arts, hath ſuffered 
itſelf to be called off, for a little while, even from theſe 
important contemplations, and is now almoſt univerſally 
taken up in diſcourſing and debating on a late event, 
which hath amazed them all ; and which, how unintereſt- 
ing ſoever it may be to others, is not ſo to thee, from a 
long and intfmate acquaintance with the perſons to whom 
1t relates. | 


Thou muſt needs remember when thau lefteſt Epheſus 
laſt, with how much warmth and eagerneſs of love the 
young and lively HETLITIODORus purſued the eldeſt and 
faireſt of the charming offspring of the venerable Dio- 
PHANES, the prieſt of JupITER. Thou canſt not forget, 
with how. much inoffenſive pleaſantry, and genuine Attic 
wit, thou waſt wont to accuſe the amorous and gay ſer- 
vant of AP9LLo, of almoſt giving up his duty to his paſ- 
fion ; and making the cloiſters of that temple, in which 
he conſtantly reſideth, reſound much more and oftener 
with the praiſes of the beautiful ANTIOPE, than even with 
thoſe of the far-beaming God, whoſe altar is day and night 
illuminated with a thouſand burning tapers, in feint and 
feeble emulation of his enlivening rays, and at the ſoot of 
whoſe reſplendent ſhrine innumerable votaries repoſe them- 
ſelves nightly, hoping to obtain from the father of oracles 
ſome prophetic impulſes, concerning their future lives and 
fortunes, Every one here ſeemed to wiſh, and even to 
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xgurate ſucceſs to ſo well- grounded an affection; and de- 
clared by almoſt an unanimous ſuffrage and judgment, that 
the Gods themſelves had, as it were, deſignedly formed 
the charms of ANTIOPE, to bleſs her agreeable adorer ; 
and the natural gaiety and eaſy vivacity of HELIOBOR Us, 
to complete the happineſs of his beloved miſtreſs. Thou 
mighteſt have ſeen them often together, ſoon as the radiant 
MiTaRAs had withdrawn his ſultry beam to gladden na- 
tions, now pining and fſickgning at his regretted abſence, 
walking hand in hand along the ſacred grove, which ſur- 
roundeth APoLLo's Fane; followed by the applauſes of 
multitudes, who were ſcarce able to reſtrain their tongues 
from crying after them, what their thoughts had often 
whiſpered to them in filence, Go on, ye lovely, loving 
pair! Go on and proſper | Enjoy unenvied the natural 
converſe of each other, with a ſatisfaction and happineſs 
peculiarly your own ! Nor did it appear ever, that the 
virgin herſelf was ill pleaſed with theſe whiſpers and ru- 
mours, which ſome one or other was perpetually acquaint- 
ing her with; whilſt her lover diſcovered by an inex- 
preſſible gaiety, which he took no pains to conceal or to 
excuſe, how ſtrongly and how agreeably he was affected 
with this general deſtination of ſo much ſweetneſs and 
goodneſs to his arms. His ſpirits ever chearful, and 
raiſed far above thoſe of his equals, and familiars, and 
collegues, were viſibly and remarkably higher for ſome 
months. In good humour with himſelf and all about him, 
he ſeemed to have obtained to himſelf a fore- taſte of the 
bliſs, which all men beſtowed on him; and which he 
ſeemed defirous to repay them by an affability and eaſe, 
which gladdened all who came near him. His conver- 
ſation, ever ſprightly and flowing, became now in a much 
greater degree ſo; and what in moſt lovers is wont to 
drive away their beſt friends, the never-ceaſing recital of 
the fancied charms and imaginary accompliſhments of 
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their miſtreſſes, (tireſome ſubject to an indifferent ear!) 
was yet ſo varied and diverſified by the inexhauftible vein 
of HEr1opoRus, that J have heard many profeſs, (aud 
I cannot but profeſs the ſame of myſelf) they could hear 
him with pleaſure deſcanting hours together on the ſame 


reputed irkſome topic. His lyre, the exact type of himſelf, 
was never filent. Every charm and grace of AnTIOPE, 
(and thou knoweſt what all Greece ſayeth and thinketh 
of her matchleſs beauty and wit,) furniſhed his fruitful 
cenius with freſh matter for ſome new ode or hymn, which 
he would come forth and chaunt to his lyre, while the 
walls of the temple rendered back each harmonious accord 
in repeating echoes, and the voices of its officers, from 
the _ to the loweſt, (ſuch was their love of H- 
LI0D0RUs ) Rill joined in chorus with the raviſhed author, 


and in . ae with him gave their aſſent and applauſe to 
each enraptured thought, | 


Nothing, it was thought, would or could diſconcert their 
loves. Yet, couldſt thou think it? the cruel fair one 
too fond of emulating the ſilver- ſhafted queen, whoſe wor- 
ſhip is eſtabliſhed here, and of ſpending her liſe in devo- 
tion and a perpetual attendance on the ſervice of the great 
D1axa in her magnificent temple, hath, within theſe few 
days, peremptorily forbidden the late ſanguine votary of 
PRoeBvus, to entertain any hopes of her ever yielding to 
his deſires, which he now thought it proper to make an 
open profeſſion of. Nor can the grave authority of Dio- 
PHANES, nor the winning eloquence of her brother CHA- 
RAXUS, whoſe long friendſhip with HELIODoOoRUs, and 
their common employment in the ſervice of the temple, 
had fixed firmly in his intereſts ; no, nor the ſofter and 
ſweeter perſuafions of her fair ſiſters PENELOPs and Eu- 
CHARIS, the leaſt influence the reſolute and inexorable 
maid to a change of her romantic and viſionary purpoſe. 
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Thoſe amiable virgins, CLE ANDER, her ſiſters, (far re- 
moved from that narrownefs of ſpirit, which graſps to it- 
ſelf all things, and draws every body into its own power, 
and which is the certain and never failing concomitant of 
a mean and abject ſoul,) think no ſcorn to recommend 
earneſtly and warmly the lighted lover to their miſguided 
and ill-directed ſiſter. Senſible of her irreſiſtible charms, 
which they can praiſe themſelves, and hear praiſed by 
others, not with patience only and temper, but with plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction; and not infenfible of the merit and 
good qualities of one, whom they in no fort think the 
worſe of, for not having preferred either of them to their 
ſiſter; they vouchſafe to employ all the arguments, and 
all the kind arts they are miitrefles of, (and what is the 
art, of which they are not miſtreſſes?) in his behalf, and 
for his ſervice, Figure to thyſelf, CLEAN DER, the ſitu- 
ation; magine the alteration, which this unexpected and 
aſtoniſning event has made in the diſappointed and thunder- 
truck youth | Think thou ſeeſt the gay, the loud, the 
taixative, the laughing He LIODORus, funk in miſery, grief, 
and melancholy ! Imagine, thou heareſt him, (for he hath 
at laſt broken through the obſtinate and ſullen filence, 
which he ſtrictly kept for ſeveral days,) loudly and paſ- 
ſionately complaining, not of ANT IO PE, whom he never 
mentioneth but with tranſport, and unextinguiſhed af- 
fection; but of the immortal Gods themſelves, and their 
providence ! Bold licentious man! Yet this, CLEANDER 
is allowed by the principles of Grecian picty. How 
widely different from thoſe, with which the ſage Zo- 
ROASTER hath inſpired the enlightened worſhippers of the 
great and glorious ORoMasDes! This vain young man 
is now going to indulge the black humour which governs 
him at preſeat, and which ſuggeſts nothing to his tor- 
tured ſoul but anguiſh and deſpair, at a ſmall village, many 
paraſangs north of this city ; where he ſome time ſince ob- 
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tained (of that noble and generous patron, whoſe bounty 
and liberality had before ſupported him in ſplendor and 
plenty at Epheſus, and on whom thou haſt often heard him 
enlarge with rapture, and a natural eloquence, which his 
great ſubject always gave him, ) the more humble and re- 
tired poſt of Neocorus to a ſmall temple, reared in the 
centre of a dark and thick wood (gloomy as his own thoughts) 
to the tutelar god of that diſtrict. | 


Thus, CLEANDER, although indeed the virgin-goddeſs 
D1ana. be the great and celebrated divinity of the miſ- 
taken Epheſians ; yet VENus and her artful ſon find means, 
as thou ſeeſt, to inſinuate their worſhip here, and to ſhed 
their baneful influence over the unhappy and unguarded 
youth. May the gracious ORoMAsDEs preſerve my CLE- 
ANDER from all ſuch infection, and from the dangerous 
converſe of the virgins of Attica | which, however it may 
at firſt appear a ſpecies and inviting amuſement, 1s no other 
nor better, than a peſtilent emanation from the detefted 
ARIMANIUS, the author and ſource of all human evils ! 


Adieu. 
5. 
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LETTER cal 


CLEANDER to ALEXIAS, Chief Phyſician to ARTAXERXES 
King of Perſia. 


ACCORDING to thy defire, I have employed an able 
friend to procure thee a copy of HippocRATEs's genuine 
works; a buſineſs, that requires no ſmall judgment; for 
a great number of ſpurious pieces are publiſhed under 
the name of this famous phyſician. I have likewiſe en- 
deavoured to get thee ſome account of his life and cha- 
rater ; for which purpoſe I have made many enquiries of 
a philoſopher here in Athens, who has applied himſelf 
more particularly to the ſtudy of phyſic. He informs me, 
that the practice of this art has long been in the hands of 
the meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the people. Any, who 
by chance had got a few receipts, immediately called them- 
ſelves phyſicians, and were applied to as ſuch, though they 
had no general knowledge of the natures and virtues of 
ſimples, and were wholly ignorant of the ſtructure of the 
human body ; the ſtudy of theſe being kept entirely among 
the philoſophers. Such was the ſtate of phyſic, when 
HIPPOCRATESs, the ſon of HERACLI DES, was born in the 
iſland of Cos. He is deſcended from a long race of phy- 
ſicians, being the ſeventeeth in a direct line from Ascu- 
LAPIUS, the deified inventor of healing amongſt the 
Greeks, whoſe art was profeſſed by all his deſcendants 
down to HippocRaTEs. For the Agyptian cuſtom of 
inſtructing the children in their parents employment pre- 
vails fo much among the phyſicians here, that their diſei- 
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ples and followers are always called, by a peculiar title, 
the Sons of the phyſicians. Beſides the family receipts, 
which had been handed down from father to ſon, and the 
collected experience of all his anceſtors, Hippock ares 
increaſed that knowledge, which was his patrimony, by 


hearing HERODIcus, the inventor of gymnaſtic phyſic, 


which is too ſeverely called by a certain Athenian, « The 
art of preſerving their lives, who ought not to live, 
“ and continuing valetudinarians a burden to themſelves and 
te ſociety.” His native iſland of Cos afforded him a ſin- 
gular advantage, by having in it a temple of AscuLarivs 
full of votive-tablets, on which were regiſtered many cures, 
and the means by which they were effected; all which he 
diligently ſtudied and tranſcribed. He has farther endea- 
voured to inform himſelf of the practice which obtained 
wherever he travelled, as he has done into moſt countries, 
though he has chiefly been confined to Theſſaly. For 
this the Greek phyſicians are obliged to do, not only in 
purſuit of knowledge, and for their improvement, but for 
their employment and ſupport ; the ſtates here, unlike our 
luxurious cities, being unable to maintain a ſettled phy- 
ſician. It is hard to ſay, whether he has moſt advanced 
the knowledge or the uſefulneſs of phyſic, by introducing a 
practice, which was not common before his time, of con- 
ſtantly viſiting the ſick in their beqs; by which careful at- 
tendance to the whole courſe of the diſtemper, he has not only 
been able to give a timely aſſiſtance againſt every in- 
convenient or dangerous accident, but is become ſu- 
perior to all other phyſicians in the knowledge of diſeaſes, 
and in foretelling their events. From this practice he has 
got the name of a Clinic phyſician. Nor is he leſs in- 
debted to nature for a ſound underſtanding, than to for- 
tune and his own induſtry for theſe uncommon opportu- 
nities of improving it. No wonder therefore, that he ſoon 
found himſelf at the head of his contemporary practitioners. 
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But this glory was too little for HippocraTEs ; he ſaw 
with-regret, that part of his province was invaded by the 
philoſophers ; and reſolved to take it out of their hands. 
With this view he applied himſelf to Her AcLiTus of 
Epheſus, to GoRG1As the Sophiſt, and DEemockiTvs of 
Abdera. Of them he not only learned the reaſons and 
foundations of his practice, but was alſo enabled to write 
with method and elegance; which has juſtly gained him 
the reputation of being the firſt, who collected the ſcat- 
tered precepts of phyſic into an art, and delivered them in 
a clear and eloquent manner. He has taken great pains to 
ſecure to the phyſicians ſo much of the ſtudy of nature, as 
they are concerned with, diſtinct from the other parts ot 
philoſophy, and has in all probability ſeparated the two 
profeſſions for ever. If his philoſophy makes him far ſu- 
perior to the common practicers of phyſic, his practice makes 
him no leſs excel the ſpeculative ſtudents of it. On the 
one hand he is preſerved from the uſeleſs refinements of 
theoriſts, as on the other from the groſs errors and ſuper- 
ſtitions of vulgar empirics ; both which my friend, with 
his uſual candour, acknowledges, that he frequently rallies 
with great good ſenſe; telling the ſpeculative philoſophers, 
that “ their viſionary enquiries about the principles and 
formation of the human body would be of as much uſe to 
a painter in drawing its form, as to a phyſician in curing 
its diſeaſes :*” And as for the empirics, upon occaſion of 
their calling the epilepſy a ſacred diſtemper, he ſays, & that 
this was firſt conſecrated by them, in order that its divinity. 
might be an aſylum for their ignorance and inability to cure 
it; ſince it gave them a pretence to attack it with charms 
and expiations; and, if theſe did not ſucceed, the gods only 
were to be blamed.” My philoſophical acquaintance 
aſſures me, that this is the true merit of Hi rOCRATESGVHF 
and that, for all beyond it, he is indebted to the common 
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vanity in diſciples of magnifying their maſter, and to that 
humour of mankind, which will not let them ſit down 
contented with any thing moderate. He frequently ex- 
preſſes his apprehenſions, that the extravagant character, 
which ſome have given him, may do a great deal of miſ- 
chief, if it makes men reſt in what he has done, and refer 
every thing to his authority. For though (my friend con- 
tinued) he is ſomewhere ſo ſanguine as to aſſert, that the 
whole of phyſic is now found out; yet in reality the art is 
but ſtill in its infancy, and this great man has only begun, 
what cannot be perfected without the accurate obſerva- 
tions of many ages. In particular, he is not maſter of a 
ſufficient number of ſimples for all the various purpoſes 
of phyſic; and does not perhaps fully underſtand the true 
uſes and qualities of thoſe he has; for too much ſtreſs 
ſeems to be laid on ſome ineffectual ones, while others 
more violent in their effects are uſed with too little 
caution. The ſtudy of anatomy is ſtill leſs advanced; all 
that is known of it is derived, either comparatively from 
the animals that are ſacrificed, or from the Egyptian em- 
balmers of human bodies; and I much doubt, whether 
HiPPOCRATES ever faw a human body diſſected. How- 
ever, he has endeavoured to ſupply, from fancy and con- 
jecture, his imperfect knowledge of the ſtructure and truc 
uſe of the parts; but, as is uſual, where this is done, his 
accounts are generally improbable, often ridiculous and 
inconſiſtent. He has farther often lamented to me, when 
I have thrown this ſubject in his way, that Hippock aTEs 
has endeavoured to dazzle the world with a ſpecious ſhew 
of knowledge, where there is great reaſon to believe, that 
he is wholly ignorant, in attempting to unfold the cauſe: 
and hidden nature of diſtempers ; “ which, ſaid my friend, 
he had much better have let alone, and confined himſelf 
to {what is the only valuable part of his works) a faithful 
hiſtory of diſeaſes, though even here he is juſtly ſuſpected 
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of aſſerting more than he was ever authorized fron! ob- 
ſervation and experience; as when he fays, that forty 
times ſeven days have a peculiar influence over the birth 
of a child; that diſtempers kill men chiefly on the odd 
day; and that the remarkable ſtruggles of nature towards a 
criſis are regulated by the number ſeven; all which his 
diſciples firmly believe, though the more knowing look 
upon it as a fantaſtical application of PyTHAGORAS's 
myſtic philoſophy. In other matters he has been too haſty 
in forming his axioms, and in reducing to a certain rule 
things depending on too many circumiancer, to be fixed 
by the obſervations of one man, if not too uncertain to be 
ever fixed at all.“ 


Indeed J could not help thinking myſelf, that the com- 
mon ſtories, which are told of him, are very idle; and 
that there is nothing ſo miraculous in this great phyſician, 
when J amuſed myſelf one day, ſince his works have been 
in my houſe for you, in computing, how many patients 
he ſaved out of thoſe, whoſe hiſtories he gives in his Epi- 
demics; for it appears, that out of forty-two, only ſeventeen 
eſcaped. Do not wonder at his mentioning, as I find he 
does, ſuch food, as the fleſh of allies, horſes, dogs and 
foxes; for theſe are eaten without any ſcruple in Greece. 
Among the many ſtories, I cannot help mentioning to thee 
one, which is often told as an inſtance of his extraordinary 
ſagacity. He was ſent for to PERDICcAs, the preſent king of 
Macedonia, who languiſhed under a fort of conſumption 
that was attended with uncommon ſymptoms. Hippo- 
CRATES obſerved his patient change colour, and ſuffer much 
diſorder, whenever PHILa, the late king's miſtreſs, entered 
the chamber. Upon which he immediately found out and 
diſcovered to PHILA, that a paſſion for her was the true 
cauſe of his illneſs. The love-ſick prince was treated ac- 
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cordingly, and the ſucceſs verified our phyſician's judg- 
ment. I dare fay, thou wilt ſmile at the romantic air 
of this relation, and think with me, that if the dex- 
terous management of ſuch an affair was the proper teſt 
of a phyſician, the old chief eunuch Bacoas would have 
a much fairer title to be reputed one, than HippocR aTEs. 
As to morality, his reputation is very high: he is ſu- 
perior to a love of money, and freely communicates his 
art for the relief of the neceſſitous and ftrangers. Perſia 
is well acquainted with the love he bears his country, 
which made him prefer the life of a wanderer to the 
dignity of that exalted ſtation, which thou ſo deſervedly 
enjoyeſt. For which, and his many eminent ſervices, 
he has been made free of Athens, .and initiated in the 
Eleufinian myſteries; and a maintenance in the Prytaneum, 
at the publick charge, is decreed to him and his poſterity, 
The oath, which he-enjoins his followers before he teaches 
them his art, muſt give thee a great opinion of his ſtrict 
integrity; it forbids them to procure abortions, to ad- 
miniſter poiſon, to make ill uſe of the free acceſs they 
have to houſes, or betray the confidence repoſed in them. 
All which he inſiſts upon their ſwearing to obſerve by 
APoLLo, AscuLarius, HyYGEIA, PANACEA, and all 
the other gods and goddeſſes; and that they may fo proſper 
in their profeſſion, as they keep this oath. . However he 
has given offence to ſome grave men by a rule of health, 
which he delivers, that a man ought to drink twice a 
month to ſome exceſs, It were to be wiſhed, that he 
could as eafily anſwer a worſe crime that he is charged 
with, in relation to a young ſlave, who danced and ſung 
at the theatre. She was a great favourite of the public, 
and 'brought her miſtreſs in very conſiderable ſums of 
money; for the Athenians ſet ſo high a value on theſe 
accompliſhments, that the celebrated performers not only 
make a part at all great feaſts, but even a ſelect com- 
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pany * of philoſophers will break off their comment on 
the moſt important points to attend to theſe diverſions. 
The miſtreſs of this famous dancer one day made a diſco- 
| very of her being pregnant, and was very uneaſy to think 
that all her gain would ſoon be over, if this was ſuffered 
to go on. She therefore applied to HippockaTEs, who 
owns, that at her requeſt he procured an abortion, though 
in direct contradiction to his oath. I remember likewiſe 
to have heard him accuſed of ſetting fire to AscuLaeius's 
temple at Cos, and the library at Cnidus, after he had tran- 
ſcribed their regiſters ; but theſe are generally looked upon 
as groundleſs calumnies. 


May the lights, which thou receiveſt from this celebrated 
Caan, enable thee to fulfil the ardent wiſhes of Perſia, that 
ARTAXERXES may live for ever. 

F. 


* Xenoph, Sympos. 
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EFT TE Rr CIXIVE 


CLEANDER to HIrPIASV. 


I HO feemeſt to have been tranſported beyond the 
bounds of humanity in thy laſt letter; for the virgins of 
Attica ſhould by no means be involved in the fame cen- 
ſure with thoſe of Epheſus. Think not that I deſpiſe thy friendly 
caution, or the paſſion of HELIOD ORS. But let me recommend 
it to thee as a circumſtance of high entertainment, tnat 
CLEAN DER, who was educated in the ſeverer ſtudies of 
philoſophy, and has converfed entirely with ſtateſmen and 
merchants, ſhould zealouſly vindicate the character, and 
court the company of the fair ſex. Such is the alteration 
which time has made in me, and the nature of my em- 
ployment. 


J was yeſterday in an aſſembly of Athenian matrons at 
the houſe of AspASIA, with whom I have cultivated a 
correſpondence ever ſince my introduction to PERICLES, 
She has continually received me with the moſt engaging 
condeſcenſion, and abounds in ſo many elegant turns of 
wit, and in ſuch a variety of good knowledge and good 
ſenſe, that no one here is either equal or ſuperior to her, 
except the great SOCRATES. As ſoon as the performers on the 
lute and harp were retired, with moſt of the perſons who were 
invited, we drew together into a circle, and AsPasIA led 
the converſation. She amuſed us with ſome curious anee- 
dotes of PERICLEs, (for whoſe memory ſhe expreſſed the 
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tendereſt regard,) and entered into large diſſertations on 
ſeveral ſubjects. At laſt ſhe applied to me, and began to 
aſk me concerning the manners of the ladies in thoſe parts 
of the world, where J had travelled. *<* I conjecture, faid 
ſhe, from the treatment which the women have met with 
in almoſt all ſtates, it muſt have been the opinion of phi- 
loſophers and legiflators, & that they have no ſouls.” Elſe 
why are they not admitted into the greater myſteries ? 
and why are they denied the improvements of letters and 
the politer arts? In Athens, however, we are allowed 
more privileges than in many places, and are uſed like ra- 
tional creatures. But teil me, CLEANDER, the reſult of 
your obſervations on the ſex, and the different lights, in 
which it appears through the mediums of different laws, 
prejudices, and faſhions. Perhaps you have not turned 
your thoughts this way, fince I know the men have a 
contempt for our underſtandings, and forget, that ſuch a 
diſparity ariſes from the acquirements of education, not 
the natural capacity.” © It is impoſſible, anſwered I, for 
any one to forget ſo clear a truth, and have ſeen the ex- 
cellent AspASsIA. The liberty indulged to the ladies in 
this city is adapted to anſwer all the good purpoſes of the 
promiſcuous converſation in Ionia, (particularly in Epheſus, 
the chief reſidence of luxury ;) and their own ſenſe more 
effectually reſtrains them from the wantonneſs ſo juſtly 
imputed to that country, than the bolts and bars of the 
eaſt, Here alone they are not ſlaves to their huſbands or 
their pleaſures,” © You are a little ſevere, replied ſhe, 
on your native place; yet I am convinced, that what you 
ſay is founded on fact. And, ſor my own part, I have 
often confidered the pompous worſhip and temple of the 
Diaxa of Epheſus, as preſenting a very lively emblem of 
the genius of that city. Both are fitter for the Cyprian 
Venus, than for her, who is reverenced as the guardian 
- 
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Deity of groves and mountains,” «© The romantic ana- 
logy you have diſcovered, continued I, between the effe- 
minacy and the religion of Epheſus, is prettily conceived, 
But the ſpeculation, I was running into, is of a more ab- 
ſtruſe kind; and I would repeat, AsPASIA, with your leave, 
the remarks I have made as to the influence of various ſtates 
on the manners of the ladies.” © I am all attention,” ſaid 
ſhe, with ſingular politeneſs. 


Then, faid I, to ſpeak in the language of a politician 
to a great miſtreſs of politics, an arbitrary conſtitution of 
government muſt always take away the rights and inter- 
courſe of perſonal friendſhip among both ſexes, and make 
itſelf be felt in the innocent amuſements of private life, as 
well as the management of public buſineſs. Nor can I 
think, that this altogether proceeds from the ſuſpicious 
nature of thoſe governments, but from every man's defire 
to imitate in his domeſtic ceconomy that example, which 
is ſet in the political. Hence it is, that a ſingle national 
tyrant makes many family ones; and when the body of a 
nation becomes inured to deſpotic ſway, the ſentiments, 
that favour it, find the readieſt admiſſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing the abſurdity of them, they are embraced as found prin- 
ciples, and inſenſibly make their way, through the delu- 
ded underſtanding, into the temper and the manners of that 
people. If the great monarch of the country impriſons a 
ſubject, or deprives him of his eſtate and honours, without 
aſſigning a reaſon or producing an accuſation, the little 
monarch imagines himſelf warranted in the licentious 
exerciſe of this prerogative within the limits of his 
own houſe. If the ſame monarch forbids a freedom 
of ſpeech with reſpect to his perſon and adminiſtration; 
his petty imitator, jealous of the leaſt infringement on the 
authority of a parent or an huſband, watches every un- 
guarded expreſſion, that may drop from his children, and 
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excludes his wives from all converſation, left they 
ſhould be guilty of treachery, or enamoured of a ſtranger. 
Surrounded thus by eunuchs and mutes, denied every ad- 
vantage, that contributes to raiſe or refine the underſtand- 
ing, let us ſuppoſe ſome diſtinguiſhed beauty (for with 
the Perſians beauty alone is regarded in the women) to be 
taken into the boſom and confidence of a mighty prince. 
Let us ſuppoſe her to interfere in ſtate- affairs, though ſhe 
be ignorant of mankind, and the true intereſt of the king- 
dom. The natural effect of it muſt be, that the caprice 
of the miſtreſs added to the caprice of the prince, while 
each is to be gratified without controul, will redouble the 
miſeries of a country. Such events have often been ſeen 
in arbitrary conſtitutions of government. What makes 
the thing ſo high an abſurdity in Perſia, is not only the 
confined and uninforming education of the women, but its 
contradiction to the ſenſe of our anceſtors, who thought the 
females not qualified for buſineſs, and by the laws they 
ſettled, have rendered the male heirs alone capable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne. In this the empire of Cyrus has 
varied from the Aſſyrian empire, whoſe hiſtory is chiefly re- 
markable for the character of queen SEMIRAu IS.“ Methinks, 
returned A sPASIAñ, the Perſian ladies forma very good contraſt 
to thoſe of * Mgypt, who, as we are told, drive bargains, 
go to market and manage the plough, while the men fit at 
home with the diſtaff and ſpindle, performing the more 
ſedentary offices, which are eſteemed here the natural 
province of the houſewife. We have none in Greece that 
reſemble them. © No, ſaid I, unleſs you will match them 
with the military ladies of Sparta, wao are equally the 
reverſe of the Perſian. Inured to the ſame exerciſes, the 
fame hardſhips, and the fame diſcipline with the men, they 
differ not in their manners, It was the intention of their 


* Vide Herod. L. II. 
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great lawgiver to ſubdue the paſſions, by methods oppoſite 
to what are uſed in Perſia, And as in this laſt country, 
they endeavour to reſtrain the women by debarring them 
from the ſight of the human ſpecies, and by the confinement 
of the body; in the former, a perpetual familiarity with the 
men blunts the edge of irregular appetites, while the check 
that is laid on ſenſuality, J mean, that ſenſe of honour, 
which is inftilled early, has a reference to the mind only, 
The worſt of it is, that the rough genius of the common- 
wealth gives an unnatural boldneſs and fierceneſs to the 
ſex, winch the introduction of foreign commerce into the 
irate would ſoon poliſh. And, in this reſpect, I take it, 
AsPaSIaA, Athens has a manifeſt ſuperiority. Free and 
independent as Sparta, able to defend its liberties in the 
field againſt the moſt numerous or warlike people, it care- 
fully attends to the encouragement cf commerce, and brings 
home the wealth of the molt diſtant climates to its ow! 
convenience and emolument, At the ſame time ſuch are 
its laws, and ſuch are 1ts citizens, that as tne one appear 
to be very wiſely calculated to prevent the growth of that 
enerrating luxury, which is uſually the companion of trade, 

ſo the other, perſuaded of the needfulneſs of ſimplicity to 
ſupport the dignity of Athens, concur with chearfulneſs in 
receiving and obeying them. Under reſtrictions of this 
nature, accurately obferved, what happineſs is not derived 
by cominerce on every individual, as well as on the re- 
public? Every man has ſome employment, to which he 
is not only induced by inclination, but by the ſeverity of 
the law. For here, if I miſtake not, idlen.fs is puniſhed 
with death. On theſe accounts the fretfui jealouſies, which 
diſturb and imbitter private life in the leſs active countries, 
are entirely unknown to the Athenians. The women are 
bred up in thoſe arts, which become them; are indulged 
on ſolemn feſtivals in frequenting the theatre; and are 
admitted into a great ſhare of the domeftic management. 
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By ſuch means, they gain an agreeable ſoftneſs in their 
behaviour without a falſe delicacy, and a liberal way of 
thinking, which the men hardly arrive at in arbitrary 
governments,” | 


« But, interpoſed AsPASIA ſmiling, notwithſtanding the 
advantageous circumſtances of the Grecian ladies, I be- 
lieve you are as zealous againſt permitting them to deal in 
politics, as you were a little while ſince, againſt conceding 
that privilege to the favourites of Perſian monarchs.” 
« Such a privilege, replied I, is to be granted only to ex- 
traordinary geniuſſes; and when limited to theſe, you will 
admit, ASPASIA, there is no danger of its being indulged, 
either frequently, or improperly. However, your obſer- 
vation is certainly very pertinent, that there is not the 
ſame abſurdity in making a woman of parts, thus educated, 
the firſt miniſter in the ſtate, as in raiſing the ignorant 
beauties of Perſia to ati high degree of confidence.” © You 
know the light, returned ſhe, in which I was formerly 
placed, when the ambition of my youth prompted me to 
aim at being admired and beloved by PERICLEs. I was 
then traduced as a deſigning politic intriguer ; and the fine 
underſtanding of that great man was ſtrangely depreciated, 
in being repreſented as a dupe to the artifice of a woman. 
But I had a mind to know your ſentiments, and agree with 
them. You had ſomething elſe to ſay; I am afraid I have 
interrupted you. © I can have nothing to ſay, anſwered I, 
when you have any thing to offer.” “ You have loſt fight 
of Epheſus, faid ſhe.” @ Tis true, ſaid I, and I was 
going to ſhew from the very conſtitution of Epheſus, 
(which has one of the nobleſt harbours in the world, and 
therefore is a place of the moſt extenſive crade) that a 
greater freedom of courſe muſt be indulged there to luxury 
and the manners of the women, than either in Perſia or in 
Athens. For though that place was among the immediate 
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dependencies of an arbitrary government, and (notwith- 
ftanding the article in C1Mon's peace) is ſtill under the 
awe of it, it has always been allowed in ſeveral immunities, 
and comparatively with the reſt of the empire in a relaxa- 
tion of abſolute authority, with a view to encourage com- 
merce, which can never flouriſh under the rigour of it. 
This has brought the inhabitants to converſe more openly, 
and both ſexes meet together at the public fairs and at 
ſumptuous entertainments. Thus the education of the 
women becomes free and uncontrouled, which ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe of Perſia, Should you then 
aſk, why they differ from the Athenian women ? That 
too may be ſolved without difficulty. For though in Athens 
it may be neceſſary for the preſervation of its liberties, to 
enact laws reſtraining prodigality and wantonneſs; yet 
thoſe laws are not wiſhed for in Epheſus, where they would 
be unwilling even to eſtabliſh freedom at the expence of 
their pleaſures; ſo that while the Epheſians ſhare all the 
advantages of commerce, they are ſubject to the evils of 
unbounded luxury. Agreeably to this, the women affect 
a gaiety in their dreſs, a ſpirit in the very air of their counte- 
nance, and a libertine deportment unpractiſed by any other 
people. They love to be followed by the men, and expect an 
homage, that beſpeaks adoration, not eſteem. The con- 
fequence of it is, that they, who ſet a value upon their 
perſons, (and indeed, there are few who do not) have an 
averſion to an huſband; and the city owes its populouſneſs, 
not ſo much to the intermarriages of its inhabitants, as to the 

concourſe of ſtrangers. I knew a lady of this turn of mind, 
who refuſed an ® Epheſian of uncommon parts and ſenſe, from 
a ridiculous caprice. Such an one amongſt you, AsPASIAy _ 
would have been deſervedly infamous. For in Athens 
matrimony is held honourable and highly encouraged. 


See Letter CXXXV. 
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Hence an Athenian matron is beloved and reſpected, when 
old. As ſhe has been diligent in the education of her 
family, ſhe looks back on her paſt life with pleaſure, and 
has a proſpect in her children, which contributes to prolong 
her happineſs. An Epheſian beauty, when the charms of 
her perſon wear off, and with them ſhe lays aſide the luxury 
of dreſs, incapable of reſorting for conſolation to the ſolid 
pleaſures of domeſtic life, loſes her former chearfulneſs, 
and ſpends the reſt of her days in the low arts of detracting 
from the young and handſome.” © In truth, CLEANDER, 
returned AsPASIA, the Athenian lady is very much 
obliged to you for the preference you have given her over 
all others. You ſeem to think, ſhe has every good quality 
of the Spartan, Epheſian, and Perſian, without any of 
their foibles.” ©« Moſt evidently, ſaid I, for ſhe has the 
manly ſenſe of the Spartan, without her rough ſeverity ; the 
ſprightly eaſe of the Epheſian, without her laſciviouſneſs; 
and the modeſt reſerve of the Perſian, without her ſlaviſh 
recluſeneſs. | | | 


I fatter myſelf, deareſt HipPIAS, thou wilt be recon- 


ciled to the virgins of Attica on the reading of this letter; 


and believe them for the future to be the choiceſt bleſſings 
of OROMASDES, not the baneful gifts of ARI MANIUs. 


C. 
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AMoRGEs to CIE ANDER. From Pedaſa. 


THE intelligence you ſent me of ZopyRus's deſigns 
againſt Caunus, was ſo long delayed by contrary winds 


and other accidents, before it reached my hands, that I had 


not time to take all the neceſſary precautions for the ſecu- 
rity of my government. The province was unfurniſhed 
of the beſt part of the troops, which are uſually quartered 
in it, they having been ordered away to the general ren- 
dezvous at Sardis; and the citizens of Caunus obſti- 
nately inſiſting upon their privilege of receiving no Perſian 
garriſon, I found myſelf without a force ſufficient to compel 
them to it, and could only exhort them by letters to pre- 
ſerve their allegiance to the king, and write to the ſatraps 
of the neighbouring provinces for aſſiſtance. In the mean 
time, ZopYRUs with his ſhips came before the town, and 
ſent in a meſſage to the inhabitants, with offers of the moſt 
advantageous conditions, if they would ſurrender themſelves 
into his hands. The Caunians after conſultation returned 
for anſwer, that though they ſhould be willing to deliver 
up their city to one of his noble birth and excellent qua- 
lities, they could by no means give admittance to his fol- 
lowers. ZoPyRUs little expecting this reply, landed his 
men, and began the aſſault in form, The inhabitants made 
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a very gallant defence; and Zopyv Rs himſelf was killed 
by ALCIDAS, a native of the place, in attempting to ſcale 
the walls. Upon which his troops retired in diſorder to 
their ſhips, and within a few hours failed away. The day 
after this action, I arrived myſelf with a thouſand foot and 
three hundred horſe, whom I had found means to draw 
together. The Caunians opened their gates to me without 
reſiſtance, I reprimanded them for their former refuſal 
to admit a garriſon ; telling them, I expected them to 
deliver up to me thoſe who had adviſed that meaſure, as 
well as thoſe who correſponded with the enemy, under pain 
of forfeiting their privileges, The terror of arms, CLE- 
ANDER, is a moſt excellent monitor. My demands were 
complied with, and I returned to this place with my pri- 
ſoners, whoſe examinations I have ſent up to court, and 
expect the king's further pleaſure concerning them. 
THERON, the Rhodian, CRAT1PPUs's brother, (who for 
ſome years has been ſettled here) contributed not a little, 
by his perſuations and example, towards the brave reſiſtance 
made to theſe piratical adventurers, and was very inſtru- 
mental in helping to diſcover ſome, who had been con- 
cerned in practices with them. 


I am told, my enemies at court have infinuated, that I 
was indirectly concerned in this attzmpt, and had given 
ZopyRuUs ſecret aſſurances of joining him, in caſe he met 
with ſucceſs. May I ſhare the fate of the curſed * ARI- 
MANIUs, when the ſeven thouſand years have finiſhed their 
courſe, if the nature of the facts, as well as my own con- 


The Perſians believed, that the lower world ſhould be in ſubjection | 


to Ax IMA ius for ſeven thouſand years, after which order ſhould be 
reſtored, and ORoMASDEs reign without oppoſition, Vide Hyde de Re- 
zigione veterum Perſarum. | 
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ſcience, does not acquit me. Can it be alledged with any 
colour of reaſon, that I ought to have hazarded the king's 
authority, or perhaps driven the Caunians into an open 
revolt, by attempting to force a garriſon upon them, before 
the reinforcements, which I expected, arrived? Or will 
it be ſaid, that I omitted one ſtep, which the weakneſs of 
the province ſuffered me to take, that was proper to ſecure 


its tranqillity ? 

J defire nothing but juſtice in this affair: I am con- 
vinced, I ſhall meet with it before the tribunal of ART A- 
XERXES; and to that I willingly ſubmit my life, my 
reputation, and my fortunes. Adieu. 
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LETT ER cCxxan 


SMERDIs to CLEANDER. 


WHEN my zeal for the purity and prevalence of the 
Magian ſcheme of religion is alarmed, I am almoſt tranſported 
into an unbecoming violence. But + when I reflect on thee 
and thy friendſhip, the ſofter paſſions take place, which 
draw me back to ſentiments of moderation and peace. 
Doſt thou aſk what incident has raiſed my zeal ? Know, 
CLEANDER, that in the ſpacious grove adjoining to the 
palace of ARsAcEs in the foreſt of Nyſa, ſome concea]- 
ed Sabians have erected a marble altar; and, under the 
protection of that falſe ſatrap, have in the night time 
performed their horrid incantations. Not long ſince they 
were diſcovered by ſome true worſhippers in the cele- 
bration of a ceremony peculiar to them, that of boiling 
the kid in the mother's milk; by which they impiouſly 
and impertinently invite the ſuperior intelligences of the 
ſtars to reſide in their images. Thou knoweſft the ſum- 
mary courſe of our proceedings: they were ſeized, con- 
victed before the archimage, and delivered over to the 
curſes of AHRIMAN, and the torments of the avenging 
angels. 


+ SMegRDIs ſeems to entertain the good-natured opinion of ANTONINUS, 
that we ought to think over the virtues and excellencies of our ſeveral 
acquaintance, hen we have a mind to indulge ourſelves, and be chearful.“ 
Anton. Medit. L. VI. p. 56. Edit. Lond. 1697. Note by the tranſlator. 
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Believe me, the ſtate of Median piety affects me with 
indignation and ſorrow ! This ſect has of late gained 
ground upon us in ſeveral parts of the eaſt; and though 
the abilities of our prophet once defeated the induſtry of 
it, inſomuch that the holy flame glowed in all minds, 
as well as burnt on the ſhrines of all Perſia; yet we have 
been fince returning to the ſenſeleſs rites he taught us 
to diſdain. I obſerve at the ſame time, with the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, the attachment of our monarch to the doc- 
trines of the Zenda; (and the only hopes of the magi 
are centered there :). but neither the encouragement he 
has vouchſafed to the Jews, whoſe practices are directly 
oppolite to Sabianiſm, and who worſhip in their temples 
by continual fire; nor the arms he gives us to deſtroy 
the wicked; neither the lenity nor ſeverity of the go-- 
vernment, can ſecure us from the wiles of falſhood; 
neither arguments nor power. 'Thou wilt here be apt to 
object, perverted by the reaſonings of thy Grecian friends, 
&« Would it not be better to allow an intercommunity 
of religions ? Such an exertion of the legal authority, as 
that which you have mentioned, can only lop the branches; 
but who will tear up the root? You may cut off the 
excreſcences ; but who can cleanſe the ill humours that 
produce them? You may cloſe the wound for a ſeaſon ; 
but will it not open with the firſt diſorder?” All this 
is true, and it might perhaps be worthy the wiſdom of 
the good being, to ſend a genius like ZoroasTER upon 
earth, in every generation of men, to preſerve the know- 
edge and worſhip of him in its full purity. In the mean 
time we his followers muſt uſe force, while we arc with- 


out inſpiration; we muſt not accept the precarious ſub- 


miſſion of the underſtanding, while the reaſon is weak, 
the heart depraved; we mult prevent this danger by the 


means we have, and not wait for thoſe ws have not. 


J 


22 
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« Seeſt thou, ſays the prophet in his ſacred volume, a 
ſhip putting out to ſea in a ſtorm; and wouldeſt thou not 
conſtrain the owner of it, to keep in harbour, leſt it dafh 
againſt the rocks, and be loſt ? Seeſt thou a man travel- 
ling into a far country, and, inſtead of preferring the 
ſafe and beaten path, taking his way through barren 
heaths, burning ſands, expoſed 'to the fury of wild beaſts, 
and the ſtings of ſcorpions ; wouldeſt thou not force him 
to be ruled by thee?” Again, “ Seeft thou another pre- 
paring to throw himſelf from a ſharp point on one of 
the mountains of Caucaſus ; and wouldeſt thou not lay thine 
hands on the wretch, leſt he bring miſchief on himſelf ? Even 
ſo let it be to every ſinner, wno departeth from the truth to 
do evil.” 


This being the opinion of the book, I own, many 
are the doubts, which have ariſen in my mind concern- 
ing thy reſidence among the idolaters of the weſt, If I 
have ſometimes been afraid, leſt the profane diſputations 
of ſophiſts ſully thy unſpotted faith, I have recollected, 
that the ſame prophet, who commands us to avoid 
every pollution of the elements, which are the ſeeds of 
all things, commands us to avoid every pollution of the 
foul, which contains the ſeeds of reaſon, immortality, 
and happineſs. Then have I wiſhed thee to fly away from 
that deteſted country on the wings of the morning, 
that thou mighteſt no more be liable to ſuſpicion. If at 
other times I have thought thee too firm to be ſhaken 
from the genuine principles of ZoRoasTER's law, I have 
recollected, that the ſame prophet, who exhorts us, what- 
ever temptations we combat, to hold faſt to the religion 
of ORoMAsDEs, and to ſuffer our minds to aſcend from 
earth to heaven, as the ſun mounts above the level of the 
waters to the zenith, whence he emits his warmeſt and 
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moſt enlivening rays; exhorts us likewiſe, for want of 
power, by reproof and by inſtruction, to perſuade thoſe, 
who are defiled with error, to forſake it; on the ſame prin- 
ciple, that thou wouldeſt compaſſionately free the priſoner 
from the captivity, which ſooths him, for it may ſpeedily 
end in his deſtruction. 


I conjure thee, hide not the profeſſion of our law ; gird 
up thy loins with the holy girdle; let me not be told 
again of thy private expiations, to appeaſe the prophet 
for what thou ſoftly calleſt the neceſſary omiſſions of 
duty, but are in truth the ſhameful compliances of fear. 
Addreſs thyſelf to the philoſophers and magiſtrates of 
Athens: let them bow no longer to idol-Gods and 
idol-paſſions, but adopt the Deity and the morals of Zo- 
ROASTER. Think on the example propoſed to thee by 
that great man, who looking on death with contempt, 
when ſet againſt the eſtabliſhment of his doctrines in 
the hearts of others, not only hazarded, but loſt his life, 
in endeavouring to convert Ax GAsP, king of the Scythians. 
Be thou comforted alſo in remembring the ſpeedy ven- 
geance inflicted on that ſtubborn prince by DARlus. 
Such may be the fate of Athens from the pious AR Ta- 
XERXES, if ſhe refuſe to hear thy miſſion, and treat thee 
with a Scythian barbarity. But if, as is moft probable, 
in a ſtate renowned for letters and for wit, her philoſo- 
phers attempt to confute, and her poets to ridicule thee ; 
be aſſured, as the ſacred fire on our altars is ſmothered 
for a time by the ſhrubs and flowers that are thrown 
upon it, yet is nevertheleſs raiſed and ſupported by them; 
ſois it with truth, which makes every impediment in its way 
the proper matter for itſelf to work upon, and converts the 
means intended for its overthrow, into thoſe of its credit 


and propagation. 
Propag C 
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ETC Cn. 


CLEANDER to HY DAs PES. 


ALCIBIADES came yeſterday on a viſit to PHiLE- 


Mod and myſelf, aud we had a private ſympoſium. He 
had fcarce entered the apartment, when he laughed, and 
ſaid, „ have juſt been preſent at the deliberations of an 
ingenious afſembly, into which J am lately admitted.” I 


warrant you, interrupted I, ſome party of pleaſure. Lou 


have perhaps been contriving ſome conceit or ſcheme to 
take place at the approaching Orgies. No, anſwered 
he; by HERCULES, you were never more miſtaken.” 
Then you have been diſcourſing, returned I, with a 


knot of ſophiſts or philoſopers. Why in truth, replicd 


he, it was ſo grave a meeting, that you would have 
imagined, had you looked at us, it was a company of 
philoſophers; and yet our conference was fo void cf all 
meaning, that it might vie with the diſputations of a 
ſophiſt. To hold you no longer in ſuſpenſe, a ſet of 
young citizens, who are fond of attending the debates of 
the people, and have a mind to make the.nf:Ives, not 
able ſtateſmen, but popular orators, - have compoſed a 
a ſociety, where, in imitation of the great objects of So- 
CRATES'S ridicule, they talk extempore on every topic, 
that is offered them.” © I perceive, interpoſed PHIL E- 
MON, there is a great ſpirit of eloquence gone forth into 
the world; and the forum (it is now ſuggeſted) was 
VOL. II. | 1 8 
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not deſigned ſo much for the tranſaction of buſineſs, as 
for a vain oſtentation of the capacity. If Minzrva, the 
tutelar Goddeſs of Athens, inſpires not our poſterity 
with better thoughts, the affairs of the ſenate and aſſembly 
may degenerate into careleſs amuſements. Theſe trifles 
lead to ſerious * misfortunes. © Pray, faid I, who are 
the rulers of your club?” Not I, anſwered ALCIETA DES, 
though a member of it. I take that for granted, return- 
ed I; and it is impoſſible for any one but a ſophiſt, to be 
either the framer or conductor of it. You are in the 
right, replied he: THEON and IS ACOR AS, who are of 
that ſect, both of them ſuperior to us in years, ſeem 
to be our chief demagogues and managers. The one 
was a follower of HiPpias, and imitates him in eonciſe- 
neſs, which he looks upon as a proof of genius, (though, 
you know, it may diſcover either great ſtrength or po- 
verty of parts :) the other was a ſcholar of Gorctas, 
and values himſelf on a florid copiouſneſs. The former 
is of ſo ridiculous an aſpect, that he would make a 
droll figure in the paintings of PxRIEcus; and the lat- 
ter is a man of ſuch univerſal attainments, that he preſum- 


Phil Eo ſeems to have been of the ſame ſentiments with CIcERO, 
who puts theſe words into the mouth of the elder CA ro in the piece de 
Senectute- uod ſi legere aut audire wuletis externa, maximas reſpublicas ab 
edeleſcentibus labefactatas reperietis. 

Ceaò, qui veſtram rempublicam tantam ami 77 tis tam cito ? fic enim percontanti, ut 
sf in Nævii Poetæ ludo, reſpondemur et alia, et hec in primis, 

Provenichant Oratores novi, ftultuli, adelgſceniuli. 

It is remarkable, that ALciBiapts ſhould have this converſation with 
PriLEMoN, who foreſaw the ruin, that would be brought upon the ſtate 
by the precipitate advice and meaſures of ſuch citizens as that young 
Athenian. He engaged his countrymen afterwards in the fatal expedi- 
tion to Sicily. Should it be aſked, how one of ſo romantic and debauched 
a turn could maintain any correſpondence with the grave PII REMO, it 
may be ſaid, he did like CaTiLINE, bonos ſibi ſpecie Ou virtutis aſſimulate 
tencre, Note by the Tranſlator. 
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ed to contend in tragedy with EURIP IDEs himſelf. They 


have ſo high a regard for the improvements of their pu- 
pils, that they always take contrary ſides, and frequently 
keep the converſation to themſelves. As ſoon as THEON 
has uttered two or three ſentences with ſome diffi- 
culty and much formality, the forward IsacoRas lays 
hold of them, allows him the whole extent of his argu- 
ment; but perhaps thinks it not to the purpoſe; and 
after he has proceeded in his uſual ſtrain of declamation, 
the ſame ſentiments purſued in different words, and 
warmly argued, furniſh out the exerciſe of the day.” 
tc But ſaid I, though your diſputes are not carried on 
in the beſt manner, you keep yourſelves in breath, I 
imagine, by treating ſubjects of importance as a trial of 
your invention.” © Yes, rejoined ALCIBIADES; we 


have talked over every character in * Homer from 


ACHILLEs to T HERSITES; and have ſtarted it as a 
problem of difficult ſolution, whether NE STOR or ULys- 
SES was the wiſeſt? A friend of mine, who had been in 
Ithaca accidentally, (where hardly any body elfe ever 
was,) valued himſelf much upon it, and told us, © he 
might perhaps be prejudiced in favour of one, whom he 
had propoſed as the pattern of his travels; but he could 
not help thinking, when he traverſed the rocky iſland, 
which was the royal patrimony of the hero, that the 
good effects of his government exiſted viſibly in the 
face of the country till now.” He concluded with fome- 
ſmart reflections or ſtrong things to the diſadvantage of 
old NES TOR. Such, CLEANDER, are the means, by 


T 2 


The ſophiſts were fond of extracting topics of Jeclamation from the 
poets, eſpecially from Howes, as may be eollected from the Dialogues of 
PLATo. It is ſaid in one of them, that Hireias of Elis had thrown all 
the precepts neceſſary for inſtituting youth into an oration, and called it 
© N>sroRk's advice to a Son.“ 
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which many of the Athenians have learnt a vicious fluency 
of words, and a petulant vivacity. But we begin to be 
tired of antiquity, and are deſcended to the worſt of al! 
modern productions, the regulations of our own ſocie- 
ty.” „One ſhould apprehend, anſwered I, they muſt 
be wretched ſubjects of diſcourſe. The flowers of elo- 
quence can never flouriſh or be raiſed on. barren ſoils“ 
« True, ſaid he; yet you know there is art required 
in gloſſing over a ſtatute or old order of the aſſembly; 
and the fate of a queſtion will now and then depend on a 
defect in the way of drawing it, or in the form of 
proceeding to conſider it. We train ourſelves therefore 
to a qualification ſo material to the intereſts of the repub- 
lie.” © Put, continued I, this might be an improving 
exerciſe, if you would reſolve to digeſt in your minds 
the matter of a curious ſubject, which would admit ſome 
difference of opinion concerning it, before the day of de- 
bate. As to the expreſſions, the leſs they are premedi- 
tated, methinks the better.” „I agree with you, re- 
turned ALCIBIADES, and had once the boldneſs to move what 
you mention. I believe it is almoſt the only time I ever 
troubled them with my thoughts at all. For I have 
learnt from SOCRATES, not to talk of any thing, before 
I have conſidered it; ſo that in this ſociety I generally 
catertain myſelf with the wiſdom of others, and ob- 
ſerve a more than Pythagoric ſilence. It was faid, in 
objection to it, that the very end of the meeting would 
be deftroyed, which was © to ſpeak without thinking.“ 
« A noble inſtitution, cried PHILEMON ; theſe men would 
il imitate your uncle PERICLES, whoſe excellent talents, 
as an orator, were formed, not by an idle loquacity, but 
by long application to philoſophy, joined to great na- 
tural quickneſs and comprehenſion of parts. Words are 
only the inſtruments to convey our thoughts; and 
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you might as well flatter yourſelf to become a painter at 
once, by taking a pencil into your hand, as a maſter 
of eloquence, by gaining a readineſs of ſpeech.” © You 
may remember, faid ALCIBIAaDEs, that Thvcypipes, 
who ſucceeded C1MoNn in the oppoſite intereſt to PERI“ 
cls, founded a ſort of political lecture, and paid ſome 
ſophiſt very largely for his aſſiduity in teaching that 
ſcience to the young Athenians. What would you ſay 
now (ſince you ſeem to think we want good materials ſor 
debating) if the two inftitutions were joined together; 
and the diſciples of this laſt, after a certain time, deliver- 
ed to the care of THEON and IsaGoRas, that they 
might produce in the ſociety, for the encouragement of 
eloquence, thoſe abilities they had acquired in the ſchool 
of politics?“ «© Forgive me, replied he, if I cannot be 
pleaſant on a matter of ſuch laſting conſequence. For I 
take this faculty of diſcourſing on both fides of a queſtion, 
which the ſophiſts are fond of exerting themſelves and 
communicating to others, not to be ſo hurtful to ſcience, 
as dangerous to virtue. It tempts us to lay aſide ſincerity, 
and to varniſh over falſhood; it introduces ſomething of 
the drama, into public councils, and familiarizes our youth 
to the acting a part,” | e 
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LE TT TER CREE 


ORsames to CLE Ax DER. From Taoces on the borders 
of the Perſtan gulf. 


IN the leiſure of a few months receſs from the court, 
I want no inducement, CLEANDER, to reſume my cor- 
reſpondence with thee. From the opinion thou haſt formed 
of me, thou wilt readily conceive, how great a relief [ 
find in this retirement from the hurry and diſſipation of a 
public life. Taoces (for that is the name of this place 
from the neighbouring promontory) was an ancient pleaſure- 
ſeat of the Achæmenian princes, the anceſtors of Cyr Us, 
but has ſince paſt by grant into the family of Parmys: 
The pleaſantneſs of the place is greatly owing to its ma- 
ritime ſituation, and to the natural variety of its wood- 
lands, lawns, and water ; though very conſiderable im- 
provements have been made by large plantations in the 
paradiſes, that encompaſs it. Nor is the beauty of its proſ- 
pects diminiſhed from the contraſt of a more barren and 
' mountainous country, viewed at a diſtance, towards the 
borders of Carmania. Above Taoces, about two hundred 
ſtadia upon the river Granis, which at this place falls into 
the Perſian gulf, ſtands Gabæ, one of the royal palaces» 
as Paſargada was the other, between which the kings of 
Perſia in former times reſided; for the champain country 
about theſe places recommended their fituation to our an- 
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cient monarchs, whoſe pleaſures conſiſted in manly ex- 
erciſes, and whoſe chief diverſion was the chaſe. In thoſe 
days all the youth of Perſia, educated after the diſcipline 
of our ancient ſchools, were called upon in their turns to 
attend their ſovereign to the field; not indeed fo often 
| againſt the human kind, as in the purſuit of ſavage ani- 
mals, with which they were frequently expoſed to no leſs 
hazardous encounters, and by this means properly trained 
to all the ſtratagems and toils of war. They then purſued 
the game on foot, and contended in ſpeed with the ſwifteſt 
animals; for till the times of Cyrus a horſe was little 
known in Perſia, Paſargada is ſituated upon the river 
Agradatus, now more commonly called after the name of 
our immortal Cyrus. The courſe of it is through the 
vale of Perſis, the middle and moſt fruitful part of the 
country. Cyrus, even after he had begun the moſt mag- 
nificent palace of the eaſt, {till retained a particular fond- 
neſs for that place. There paſt the cloſing ſcene of his 
glorious life ; and in the gardens belonging to that ancient 
ſeat of his anceſtors, he ordered, that his remains ſhould 
be depoſited. His ſepulchre is plain and fimple, diſtin» 
guiſhed only by an obeliſk, which ſtands in the centre 
of a thick wood. Within the palace of Paſargada are the 
courts of juſtice, and the ancient ſchools ; the former ſup- 
plied by the itinerant judges, who are ſent annually through 
all the provinces ; the latter now under the direction of 
the Magi. But they, CLEANDER, are more induſtrious 
to maintain the reputation, and promote the ſpeculative 
ſtudies of their own order, than to ſee the ſpirit of the 
ancient diſciple preſerved in its full vigor. Paſargada is 
now become one of the moſt conſiderable colleges of their 
profeſſion ; another ſettlement they had in a village near 
adjacent, which bore the name of Ecbatana, till Darius 
obliged them to remove from thence, and built the town. 
of that name upon the mountains, The court is this ſpring 
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at Perſcpolis, from whence. the great king is expected to 
make a progreſs to Paſargada. Except in theſe progreſſes, 
the concourſe and ſplendour of a Perſian court is ſeldom 
ſeen there; yet, without that, even in theſe remote corners 
of Perſia, frequent opportunities offer of mixing in a very 
polite and various ſociety. The voyages of the Phcenicians 


have of late ages, thou knoweſt, opened a commerce of 


literature between the moſt diſtant climates of the eaſt and 
weſt; which has occaſioned a great reſort of ſtrangers, 
eſpecially of the Grecian ſophiſis, into theſe parts; for 
they, whoſe reſearches after knowledge carry them even 
to the Indian Brach s, will not tail to viſit the ſchools 
of the Magi. The ſituattion cf my Perfian villa puts me 
ſometimes in the way cf taeſe learned gueſts; they are ge- 
nerally introduced to me by the courteous Mage TEASPES 
who obiges PaRMyYs and me with his compapy in this 
agreeable retirement. The adjacent promontory of Taoces 
affords a commodious harbour to the yrian mercliants. 
Among them J often meet with men oi a large mind, and 
improved underſtanding ; ſuch as I have heard thy brother 
Hipr1as deſcribed to me by the great men, who have ſeen 
him at the court of Ecbatana. . 5 | 


L have long entertained an opinion, that there was a 
nearer conſanguinity between the diſtant nations of the 
earth, than they chemſelves are generally apprized of. My 
happening, upon ſome occaſion, to ſuggeſt this hint in a 
mixt company of Greeks and Afiatics, who were met not 
long ſince at Taoces, brought on a converſation, that has 
a. good deal confirmed me in theſe ſentiments. PyTHoN, 
the Athenian agent, who, being in theſe parts upon his 
mercaatile affairs, chanced to be one of the company, faid 
with ſome earneſtneſs, that though, in the relation he 
ſtood to a certain ſtate, he ſhould be unwilling to give up 


a point ſo intereſting to many of the Greeks, as that of 
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their being the ab of their native country; yet he 


ſhould ich plerſure attend to any diſcoveries of a natural 
alliance between them and the ſubjects of the great Kirig., 
« ] fear, ſaid TEASP ES, you muſt firſt relinquiſh thoſe 
boaſted pretenſions of your Grecian friends, before any 
ſuch relation between them and theſe eaſtern nations can 
be made out? Ixouus, a Phœnician merchant, who ſat 
by, was diſpoſed to treat the ſubject with raillery, and al- 
ledged, that conſidering the barbarous ſtate of ancient 
Greece, before Canmus introduced humanity among its 
early inhabitants, he ſaw nothing extravagant in the pre- 
tenſions of thoſe Greeks, who make their firſt anceſtors 
the ſpontaneous product of the earth,” It muſt be owned, 
replied PYTHON, that there is a great mixture of fable in 
the early periods of the Grecian hiſtory. But will not 
the ſame objection lie to the hiſtory of all other nations, if 
you attempt to trace them up to their firſt original? Thus, 
ifINACHUS be ſtiled the offspring of OckAN us and TRETHxSõ, 
this carries his antiquity to that height, as to leave it un- 
certain, who were his progenitors. And is not SEN“ 
RAMIS, in like manner, reported to be the daughter of 
the Syrian Goddeſs ?” „ I have had, ſaid Pr asprs, ſe- 
veral opportunities of converſing intimately with the pric-ts 
of Byblos, who, you will allow, dzſcrve to be conſulted 
in points of the earlieſt antiquity; and I can with confi- 
dence affirm, that of the antiquities of the Gr-oks, till the 
zera of the Olympiads, there is very little certain to be 
collected from any traditions or monuments, that have 
been preſerved by their own hiſtorians. I mult ſo far, 
however, difient from IRoMuUs as to believe, that there 
were diſtinct communities and forms of government eſta- 
bliſhed by the Pelaſgi, before the coming of CAapuus 
into Greece. Phcenicia had ſent colonies thither long 
before that which he ſettled at Thebes in Bœotia. The 


very name of IxAchus, who is the reputed founder of 
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the Argive kingdom, betrays his Phœnician original; and 
PhoRo NE us bears an affinity to an Ægyptian name. It 
was under his government, that the ſcattered families of 
the Pelaſgi were brought to unite themſelves in a regular 
ſociety with the new tranſplanted colonies, who followed 
PHoRoNEvus into that country ſoon after the expulſion of 
the Phcenicians out of Agypt.” © You muſt allow then, 
interpoſed PYTHON, that the Pelaſgi themſelves were more 
ancient in Greece, than the colonies you ſpeak of.” 
« Some indeed, replied TEASPESs, muſt have got ſooner 
there than the reſt; and I uſe the word, Pelaſgi, becauſe 
unon the authority of the Greeks themſelves, I find no 
name more ancient for the firſt inhabitants of that country. 
But you cannot be ignorant, I ſuppoſe, that the name of 
Pelaſgi could only belong to a people, who had paſſed the 
ſea, and ſufficiently deſtroys the high pretenſions of your 
- countrymen, of being coeval almoſt with the territory itſelf. 
And here I cannot help repeating your own fabulous ac- 
count of IxAchus, under which ſeems to be diſguiſed 
ſome hiſtorical tradition, when 'tis ſaid, that he was the 
offspring of Oct anvs and TeTHYs; which, allowing that 
he came from a country beyond the ſeas, is eafily ex- 
plained, but is otherwiſe a ſenſeleſs legend. I muſt beg 
leave, ſaid J here interpoſing, to offer ſomething in ſupport 
of the great antiquity of the Athenians. It is a tradition 
among the Ægyptian prieſts, that they were originally a 
Sethroite colony; and that Os1RIs left TrRIPTOLEMUS 
with them, in their new territory, to teach them the art 
of tillage. The Phoenician facred records relate, how 
CHRONUs travelled about the world with his daughter 
ATHENA, and gave her the coaſt of Attica; ſo that both 
theſe authorities fix the firſt ſettlement in Attica, as high 
as the times of OsiR Is. And there is reaſon to believe, 
from the teſtimony of thoſe two nations, which contend 
for the earlieſt antiquity, that theſe eaſtern countries, which 
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have ſucceſſively been the ſeats of empire, were overſpread, 
about the ſame time, from one common ſtock. Beyond 
the times of Os IRIS we find nothing in the AÆgyptian 
account, but mythology. I am not ignorant, there are 
Phcenician traditions pretended to be derived from TA Ab- 
TUs, which carry up the hiſtory of the human race for 
ten generations higher than CyrRonus. But you, TEAS“ᷓ 
PES, I know, conſider that ancient epoch of Os1Rrs, 
about which ends with the Egyptians the reign of their 
demi-gods, as the time, when the earth began to be planted 
anew after the univerſal deluge.” „ do, replied TeasPEs; 
and I make no doubt, but that SisuTHRUs and his fa- 
mily, who ſo miraculouſly, as it is related in the books of 
the Chaldzan ſages, eſcaped the univerſal deluge, might 
paſs among poſterity for a remnant of the race of the demi- 
gods, who had exiſted in another ſtate of things. And 
if we conſider, how impoſſible it was for any monuments 
to have been preſerved of the antediluvian ages, and what 
the ſtate of moſt nations, after their firſt planting, muſt 
have been; we ſhall neceſſarily be brought to fix here 
the earlieſt æra of the hiſtorical times. And the Greeks 
cannot complain, though we allow not of their ſpringing 


from the earth itſelf, that we have made their origin 


too recent.“ 


66 thank you both, ſaid PyTHoN, for this polite and 
rational enquiry into a ſubject, which appears, in the light 
you have conſidered it, to be of the greateſt moment for 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal benevolence among the human 
ſpecies. You could elſe, I am ready to believe, have 
more eaſily indulged me in my Grecian prejudices. But 
to ſpeak the truth, I am much leſs concerned for what 
becomes of the boaſted original of my Athenian friends, 
than I am for improving, as far as may be, thoſe princi- 
ples of humanity, which are ſo forcibly inculcated from 
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the conſideration of the whole race, as being deſcended of 
one common ſtock. But my curioſity is much excited, 
to know the opinion of your enlightened ſages, with re- 
gard to the origin of man, and when he firſt exiſted upon 
the earth, The ſubject of our preſent converſation na- 
tnrally lens to this further enquiry.” „ This queſtion, 
{1d {rasPEs, is cloſely connected with our Magian 
d6i11n9s of the Coſmogony. However, I ſhall not be 
unwilling to gratify your curioſity, ſince an explanation 
upon theſe ſubjects will do honour to the religion of 
Z.02.0ASTER, and clear up our philoſophical opinions from 
thoſe groſs miſtakes, which ſome of your countrymen 
haye entertained concerning them. 


L. 
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L EF R CALLIE 


CLEANDER to GokRYRS. From Athens. 


THE fortune of the war, which, ſince my laſt diſ- 
patches, inclines to the fide of Athens, has given a ſudden 
turn to the affairs of this country, which, if ſome un- 
| foreſeen event does not ariſe, may produce conſequences, 
not leſs advantageous to the Grecian ſtates, than detri- 
mental to Perſia. Thou muſt have judged, from all the 
accounts of Pylus, that it was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity ; and indeed fo little expectation of preſerving it re- 
mained here, that nothing could be more ſurprizing, as 
well as agreeable, than the news we received within theſe 
few days, that the blockade was raiſed by ſea, and a truce 
concluded with the Lacedzmonian generals. Thoſe, who 
have been long converſant in political buſineſs, muſt have 
frequently obſerved, that when their hopes ſeem beſt 
tounded, and their thoughts are employed in purſuing a 
ſeries of imaginary triumphs, one unlucky incident reduces 


them to deſpair, and ſoon after a ſtroke of good fortune, 


as unlooked for as the bad, reftores ſpirit and reſolution 
to their counſels, ; 


Without making a particular application of this remark to 
the Athenian republic in the preſent criſis, I will haſten to ex- 
plain the facts, which gave riſe to it. Not long after the deſpe- 
rate aſſault maintained by DemosTHENEs, (of which my laſt 


— 
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ters made mention) the Athenian admiral from Zacyn- 
thus came up with forty fail, and offered battle to the 
Lacedzmonian fleet, which, inſtead of accepting the chal- 
lenge, kept itſelf ranged in a line cloſe to the ſhore with- 
in the harbour. Upon this Nic1As called a council of 
war, where it was determined, by the unanimous opinion 
of the captains, to force their way into the port, the 
entrance of which, either through neglect, or want of 
ſkill in the engineers, was not blocked up in the man- 
ner at firſt propoſed. The project was as gallantly exe- 
cuted, as it had been wiſely concerted : five of the enemies 
ſhips were taken; ſeveral of them run aground and 
were much ſhattered ; and none would have eſcaped be- 
ing entirely demoliſhed, if the ſoldiers from the Lace- 
dæmonian camp, on the ſhore, had not entered the fea 
with their arms, and recovered ſome of their veſlels, at 
tae ſword's point, out of the hands of the Athenians. 
In conſequence of this ſucceſs, ſupplies of men and pro- 
viſion were immediately thrown into Pylus, the coaſt 
cleared of the Peloponneſian gallies, and four hundred 
and twenty natives of Lacedemon ſhut up in the iſland 
Sphacteria, and deprived of all poflibility of relief, whilſt 
the Athenians continued maſters at fea. The news of 
this action no ſooner reached Sparta, than the magiſ- 
trates, in the deepeſt concern for the danger to which 
ſo many of their braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens 
were expoſed, repaired in perſon to the Peloponneſian 
camp; and finding it impracticable, from the diſpoſition 
made by the Athenian commanders, to give any aſſiſt- 
ance to their diſtreſſed countrymen in the iſland, pro- 
poſed a ſuſpenſion of arms to Nicias and DEMuos- 
THENES. They agreed to it on the following conditions: 
Furſt, That embaſiadors ſhould be ſent from Sparta to Athens, 
with full powers to conclude a definitive treaty. Secondly, 
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That the Lacedzmonians ſhould deliver up all their 
ſhips of war, at that time lying on the coaſts of La- 
conia, to Athenian commiſſioners, who ſhould be in- 


ſtructed to reſtore them at the expiration of the truce» 
which was to laſt till the return of the embaſſadors. Thirdly, 


That the Athenians ſhould give leave for a daily ſtated 
portion of bread, fleſh, and wine, to be conveyed into 
the iſland for the uſe of the garriſon there. Fourthly, 
That if any one of theſe articles was broke, the whole 


ſhould be void. Thou mayeſt imagine, noble ſcribe, with. 


what joy conditions ſo honourable to this ſtate were ra- 
tified by the people. Nic1as's conduct is much applaud- 
ed; and the general opinion of him ſtrengthened, that 
though he is flow in reſolving, yet, when once engaged in 
action, he wants neither addreſs nor vigour in executing. 


The Lacedzmonians have nominated three of their princi- 


pal citizens for embaſſadors, who are ſhortly expected 
to arrive here. This full tide of fortune flowing in at 
once upon the Athenians has greatly exalted their ſpirits; 
and from that very circumſtance, I ſhould conjeCture, 
they would not make a right uſe of it. They have this 
day ſent an expreſs to PYTHON, with an anfwer to the 
points complained of by our court. As to the depre- 
dations on our merchants, they aſſert the right, which 
all nations have, in time of war, to prevent ſupplies be- 
ing carried to their enemies; and endeavour to ſhew 
that the far greater number of veſſels on the lift delivered 


in to their miniſter are included under that head. For 


the reſt, they offer ſatisfaction in general terms, when a 


more particular enquiry has been made into the loſles. 


As to the receiving Zopyrus, they alledge, that they 
could not have ſecured his perſon, without violating 
all the laws of hoſpitality in uſe among the Grecians, 
and making a moſt ungrateful return to the Kindneſs and 
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regard, which his mother had always ſhewn to the re- 
public of Athens. That however, he had communicated 
none of his projects to the ſtate, had received no en- 
couragement from them, and was alone anſwerable for the 
conſequences of his miſconduct. Theſe inſtructions 
conclude, by repreſenting the freth grounds of. alarm, 
which they have taken at the king's deſigns againſt the 
Greek colonies, by the encampment of the army near Sar- 
dis, and the diſcovery of ſeveral Perſian agents in Mile- 
tus and Smyrna, who have confeſſed, upon examina- 
tion, that they were employed to bring over the citizens 
to ſubmit, without oppoſition, to the government of 


* 


ARTAXERXEs. 


Theſe paper- weapons, potent lord, give me no unea- 
ſneſe, as they can produce no obſtruction to the king's 
meaſures. But the proſpect of a general peace amongſt the 
Grecian ſtates fills me with apprehenſions, which I wiſh, 
for the ſake of Perſia, may be entirely chimerical, Will 
they not, in this caſe, unite to diſconcert the views, 
which our maſter may have formed upon the maritime 
cities of Aſia minor, and the iſles of the Ægean fea ? 
Will they not lay hold of the ſlighteſt pretence to tranſ- 
port an army to the oppoſite continent, and ſpread de- 
ſolation over the neighbouring provinces? And to what 
hazards may not our commerce and marine, which have 
within theſe few vears begun to recover themſelves, 
be expoſed from the united force of a nation, inured 
by education and experience to continual toils and war- 


fare ? 


A ſtrong party in this republic, compoſed of the men 
of ſubſtance, the elder citizens, and the huſbandmen, de- 
clare ftrongly for peace. They cry out, that the pre- 
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ſent opportunity ſhould not be loſt, of delivering Athens, 
as well as the reſt of Greece, from the calamities under 
which they have long laboured, and of eſtabliſhing their 
general happineſs and ſecurity on laſting foundations. 
NiciAs is the principal labourer in this good work, a 
man of piety, Pan” to ſuperſtition, and a gravity 
ſomething formal. He has long been the champion of 
the ariſtocratical faction againſt CLEON and the popular 
demagogues, and for that reaſon ſtood the mark of 
their calumnies and ridicule ; but he is ſo univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be a diſintereſted lover of his country, 
and a prudent conducter of buſineſs, that he poſſeſſes no 
ſmall ſhare in the eſteem of the people. Next to him, 
both for credit and capacity, I may well reckon my friend 
PHILEMON, whom I have often mentioned in the courſe 
of theſe diſpatches, and I can add nothing farther now 
concerning him, than that he wiſhes moſt ardently to cloſe 
his eyes with the ſatisfaction of having contributed to- 
wards uniting the Greeks. I do not in the leaſt doubt, 
that CLEON and his faction will throw all the obſtacles 
poſſible in the way of theſe negotiations, But the 
queſtion is, whether the true intereſt of this republic, 
ſupported, as it is, by the friends of peace, will not 
prevail in the ſtruggle; nor can any thing prevent 
it, unleſs the Athenians, fluſhed with ſucceſs, inſiſt 
upon terms, which the Lacedzmonians cannot agree to, 
conſiſtently, with their own honour and that of their 
allies. | 


If J may have the permiſſion to open myſelf freely to 
thee, I ſhould think nothing would tend more to advance 
the king's affairs in theſe parts, than to keep embaſſa- 
dors reſident with the principal commonwealths. Thoſe, 
: VOL- 1h U 
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who act by public authority, can take their meaſures 
on the ſpot with boldneſs, can lay hold of every fa- 
vourable opportunity to ſet on foot an uſeful negotia- 
tion, and are not aſhamed or afraid to raiſe up friends to 
their ſovereign, and act in concert with them: whilſt an 
unauthorized agent, like myſelf, is unable to take one 
ſtep, without innumerable precautions and reſerves ; can 
barely ſuggeſt fit occaſions to his court, which paſs by 
unprofitably, before they can be turned to account; and, 
were he obſerved to form parties in the ſtate, or declare 
himſelf for one prince more than another, ſuſpicions 
would be raiſed, his own ſafety endangered, and his life, 
perhaps, ſacrificed to the malice of his enemies, and 
the ſeverity of the laws. Imagine not, potent lord, that 
I would decline any difficulties or hazards in the diſ- 
charge of my duty here. Whatever inſtructions I may re- 
ceive in this critical juncture (which I expect with impa- 
tience) ſhall be performed with the utmoſt exactneſs. I 
hope, you will have made ſome progreſs in the conferences 
with the Lacedæmonian embaſſadors, before the news of 
theſe changes can reach them. 


I ſhall not lengthen out this difpatch, by entering into 
any detail of the affairs in other places, to which the 
Athenians themſelves, at this time, give but little at- 
tention. They are not much concerned at the loſs of 
Eione in Thrace, which was taken by STIMONIDEs, their 
general, at the beginning of the ſpring; nor with the 
revolt of Meſſana in Sicily from their alliance, though a 
town of importance. There have been two naval en- 
gagements between the Syracuſian and Athenian ſquadrons 
in the ſtreights of Sicily, of no great conſequence to either 
fide, unleſs that the latter are retired to Rhegium, and 
expect orders to return home, and leave the inhabitants 
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of Sicily to decide their controverſies amongſt them- 
ſelves. I refer the event of ZopYRUS's attempt on CAu- 
us to the relations of the governor of Caria, being per- 
ſuaded it is a. ſubject equally diſagrecable to us both. 
The giddy youth, intoxicated with pride, paid no regard 
to my friendly admonitions, and has thrown away his life 
and reputation in the chimerical projects of raſh adventurers, 
He had certainly parts to have deſ-rved better cf his ſove- 
reign. May he be the laſt inſtance of diſſoyalty ArRTA- 
XERXES may experience during the courie of a r2ign, for 
the concluſion of Which, I fincerely wiſh the youngeit man 
in the empire may not live to ſee his houſhold fire extinguiſſ- 
ed. Adieu. 


F. 
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LE T TER CRHLIE 


' Orsames to CLEANDER. 


TEASPES, who had ſo civilly complied with my re- 
queſt, continued his diſcourſe in the following man- 
ner. © In the theory I am going to advance, you muſt 
not think it ſtrange, if I as much diſſent from the 
FXegyptians and Phcenicians, as I have hitherto held with 
them in their hiſtorical accounts, againſt the uncertain 
and fabulous traditions of the Grreeks. I can no more 
underſtand, how a wind incloſed in the cavities of un- 
ſhapen matter could be the active principle to work out 
of it an organized body, than I can believe the original 
production of men, and other animals, to have been 
from the ſlime of the Nile, impregnated by the heat of 
that climate, without recurring to an higher cauſe. The 
human body, we allow, was formed out of the earth, 
and blended with the other elements; but we enquire 
after that intelligent plaſtic power, which could produce 
ſo excellent a fabric. Without it, we have a great deal to 
account for, before we come to the production of a be- 
ing endued with life and ſenſe. Let us ſuppoſe then 
the elements in a ſtate of chaos, or lying together in 
one undiſtinguiſhed maſs. By what innate powers ſhal! 
they be ſeparated; and what ſhall diſpoſe them in that 
excellent order and harmony, we ſo juſtly admire in the 
arrangement of the univerſe? Let us ſuppoſe, if you 
pleaſe, for mere amuſement, a dark troubled air, hover- 
ing over a watery mixture, or a wind caufing a great 
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ferment in the general mucilage of matter. Then, in the 
violent agitation, the fiery particles are to find their 
lightneſs, and mount up to the higher regions; and by 
that means, out of this mt, or troubled mixture, the 
ſun and ſtars are to ſhine out. The groſſer matter, by 
reaſon of its weight, muſt ſmk as low as poſſible; and the 
humid parts being lighter, ſhould conſequently riſe and 
float above it. What lucky chance then prepared that 
great chaſm and profundity to contain them? And when 
the waters were taught to know their bound, what fixed 
the radiant MiTHRas at ſuch an equal diſtance, as to 
dry, but not burn up, by his parching heat, the drained 
earth? What, in the mean while, ſupported the whole 
fabric? Or, when the ſeparation of the elements firſt be- 
gan, what affigned them height or depth in the boundleſs 
circumſcribing ſpace? And what gave the terraque- 
ous globe, when formed, its perpetual rolling motion; 
by which every part by turns is made to partake of 
the genial influence from that luminary ? How infinitely 
perplexed and embarraſſed are our notions, when we 
would eſtabliſh effects without a cauſe, and ſuppoſe a 
maſter-piece of deſign and contrivance not to have been pro- 
duced by an intelligent author ? But let us proceed in 
examining this hopeful formation of the mundane ſyſ- 
tem. We are to ſuppoſe things endued with vegetative 
and animal life, and at laſt intelligent animals produced 
from principles, without either ſenſe or intelligence. 
How do thoſe ſkilful Coſmogoniſts acquit themſelves of 
this arduous taſk? Why, they tell you cf violent thun- 
ders and lightnings, at the ſtroke of which, the inani- 
mate organized forms were awakened into life, and rouſed 
and frightened with the ſound began to ſtir and look 
about them. If you enquire further, how theſe chance 
productions came to be ready formed and organized, I 
will, with ORsAuEs's leave, make free with the recon- 
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dite wiſdom of his AÆgyptian friends,” „I thought, 
ſaid I, TEASPEs, you had entertained a better opinion 
of me, than to believe me a convert to any of their doc- 
trines; much leſs to that, which, without the mention of 
a divine artiſt, attempts to account for the origin of his 
creatures. * Pardon me, replied TEASPB ES, I would by 
no means inſinuate, that you deſerve this imputation; 
the moſt that can be ſaid, is, that you differ from us a 
little as to the ſolemnity of the ſix ſeaſons, which by ZorRoas- 
TER we are commanded to keep holy, in commemoration 
of the creation. For this, I know, you conſider as an exo- 
teric repreſentation of it, accommodated to the apprehen- 
fon of the vulgar. But I am ſatisfied you entirely agree 
with us in the eſſentials of our belief, although you may 
think it was as eaſy, for tie power of OROMASDES, to have 
raiſed this great thcatre of the univerſe in an inſtant, as by 
the flower progreſs of many months. The /Fgyptians, I 
was going then to ſay, maintain, that as the muddy earth be- 
came incruited by the heat of the ſun, the moiſture under- 
neat! e de bubbled up in many places, and appear- 
ed as ſo many puſtules, wrapt up in thin and ſlender coats 
and ſkins; Fl this laſted, till the fœtuſes arrived at perfect 
age, hen their ſnelly priſons growing dry and breaking, 

made vray for their delivery. This might be well ad 
among taoſe abſurd conceits, which are more wiſely con- 
temncd than confuted. But they appeal, in this cafe, from 
the arbitration of reaſon, to example and matter of fact, 
and inſtance in the production of mice and other vermin, 
at this day, from the flime caſt upon the land by the over- 
lowing of the Nile. Of theſe, they pretend, ſome are 
perſect, others half formed, cleaving to the ſoil whence 
they arc produced; ; which you, Oks AM Es, have often ob- 
ſerved to be a very ridiculous miſtake, and an impoſition 
too groſs to paſs upon people who have their eyes open. 
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They conclude from hence, that in the beginning of things, 
when the earth was perfectly fertile and ſucculent, various 
living creatures might proceed from it in like manner. 
But granting, that certain ſpecies of animals or inſects 
ſwarm moſt in Ægypt at that ſeaſon ; does it from thence 
follow, that moiſture generates animals from heat, without 
any other ſeminal principle ? If it be capable of producing 
theſe, why ſhould it not, by the ſame influence, at the ſame 
time, produce all the ſeveral kinds, that are exiſtent * But 
this not happening, it is ſufficiently evident, that there 1s 
ſomething more than the action of heat upon putrified 
moiſture neceſſary to produce them. I ſee no reaſon, if 
the ſoil be as fruitful now, as it was in the beginning, why 
it ſhould not produce men and the nobler kinds of beaſts in 
our days, if ever it did fo. But if there hath heen a gra- 
dual diminution of the generative faculty of the earth, that 
it hath dwindled from nobler animals to puny mice and 
inſets ; why is there not the like decay in the production 
of vegetables? We ought by this time to have loſt the 
whole ſpecies of oaks and cedars, and the other tall and 
lofty ſons of the foreſt; and have had nothing left in their 
room, but dwarhſh ſhrubs, and creeping mols, and deſ- 
picable muſhrooms. Now, with regard to the production 
of animals, it amounts with me to the ſame, whether we 
conſider them ſpringing out of the earth, as they might, 
for what we know, in the beginning; or generated from 
creatures of the ſame ſpecies antecedent to them. For 
whether it be in the wombs of the earth, or in the womb 
of an animal, the matter muſt be rightly diſpoſed for this 
production; muſt have in it the proper ſeminal principle; 
and be endued with that prolific power, which appears not 
to be any innate quality in matter, There may, for aught 
we know, be one general plaſtic nature belonging to the 
whole terreſtrial globe, by which all plants and vegetables 
may be differently formed, according to their different 
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ſeeds, But what has this to do with animal life? You 
may proceed in the fame manner, and ſuppoſe one more 
univerſal diſplayed through the whole corporeal ſyſtem, 
which makes all things conſpire every where, and agree 
together in order and harmony. But neither of theſe can 
we poſſibly conceive to be any thing more, than the laws 
of motion derived to matter from a firſt intelligent cauſe, 
who muſt be the beginner of motion, which experience 
teaches is not eſſential to matter, and the author of life, 
ſenſe, and intelligence; which are things we could not 
poſſibly conceive to ariſe from any modifications of mat- 
ter, even though motion were eſſential to it. After having 
ſaid this, I need not be reſerved in explaining to you, and 
developing of its emblematical dreſs the religious philoſophy 
of the Magi. It has been falſely reported of us by thoſe, 
who knew little of our worſhip, that we paid divine honours 
to the elements, and to the planetary ſyſtem. This they 
build upon ſlight preſumptions from a miſtaken notion of our 
civil ceremonies, and of the repreſentations faid to be con- 
cealed in the Mithriac cave. In the ſalutation of MrTy- 
RAS we do indeed addreſs ourſelves to that luminary with 
ſolemn feſtive pomp and rejoicing ; but it begins in the 
name of ORoMASDEs, and is directed to his honour alone, 
whom we praiſe for the benefits derived upon us from the 
ſun, his great ſymbol and vicegerent in the heavens. Of 
the ſame kind is our feſtival of the moon, of Mars, and 
the other planets. The figures concealed in the Mithriac 
cave are aſtrological repreſentations of the elements, of the 
Zodiac, and climes of the heavens ; as the cave itſelf is the 
repreſentation of the world at large, in which the radiant 
McTHRas fills the principal orb, diſperſing his influence 
through the whole ſyſtem. *Tis well known, that in our 
ſolemn proceſſions, the chariot, or horſe, dedicated to the 
fun, is always preceded by an empty chariot, ſacred to 
OROMASDES, This is not intended for mere idle pagean- 
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try, but to emblematize an holy doctrine. OROMASDES 
is with us conſidered as the firſt and ſupreme director of 
this moſt perfect chariot of the univerſe; and the ſun, 
though the moſt glorious of all apparent objects, yet diſ- 
penſes his influence through the viſible creation, only in 
ſubordination to that inviſible power: and thus there is an 
unity of power, and a monarchy in the univerſe. What 
therefore the Greeks have falſly called a Theogony in the 
hymn uſually ſung by the officiating Mage at our ſacrifices, 
is no more than ZoROASTER's doctrine of the origin of the 
elements, and of the great phænomena of nature.” The 
Mithriac ceremonies, ſaid PYTHON, have generally been 
objected to you by the Greeks, upon your diſclaiming a 
_ viſible divinity, and thought inconſiſtent with your pre- 
tended averſion to image-worſhip. How is it we hear of 
your MiTHrAs pictured like a Perfian king, trampling 
upon and wounding the ſides of a proſtrate ox, which 
naturally puts one in mind of the BA, of the Greeks; a 
ceremony, to ſpeak freely, of a very ridiculous kind, per- 
formed annually to the terror of all oxen, in memory of 
one, which had the boldneſs to devour the ſacred corn, 
which was kept for the feſtival of Bacchus.“ © You 
are reſolved, I ſee, ſaid TEASPESs, to force your admittance 
into the myſtic cave. However, I am not unwilling to 
indulge your curioſity ſo far, as may ſerye to undeceive you 


in theſe prejudices. Know then, that the concerns of 


agriculture and paſtoral life, which employed mankind in 
the early ages of the world, firſt fixed their attention upon 
the heavens ; and that as the fruitfulneſs of the earth, and 
of the animals upon it, was fancied to depend on the influ- 
ence of the heavenly bodies, thoſe obiects, about which the 
firſt obſervers were daily converſant, and in which they 
were moſtly intereſted, gave names to the conſtellations, 
which marked out to them the ſeveral ſeaſons. Such por 

tions, for inſtance, of the zodiac, as the ſun paſſeth 
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through in the vernal months, they diſtinguiſhed by the 
conſtellations, obſerved to be in thoſe diviſions, which they 
named the ram, and bull, in alluſion to the genial influ. 
ence, which the ſun had, at that ſeaſon, upon their flocks 
and herds, exciting them to propagate their kind. The 
next diviſion of the zodiac is denominated from the twins 
of beaſts, the emblem alluding to this, that the animals 
before mentioned are obſerved commonly to inereaſe by 
twins. So that the figure of MIT HRAVõ trampling upon the 
bull is no more than an aſtrological emblem, implying the 
influence the ſun has upon that ſpecies of animals, when 
he appears in that ſign, or when the heavens are in that 
particular configuration with reſpect to us.” I perceive, 
faid PYTHON, that not ſatisfied with having dethroned the 
Gods of Greece, you will go on to vindicate the religion 
of ZoroOASTER at the expence of our whole poetica 
mythology. Neither the golden fleece, nor the twin 
ſons of LR Da, nor the unfortunate daughter of Icarvs, 
ſhall preſerve their ſtation among the ſtars.” „Indeed, 
ſaid TEasPEs, the celeſtial virgin, for ſome ages, was 
taken only for a poor leaſing maid, holding the ſibul or ear 
of corn, in token of the harveſt, till your poets, in com- 

plaifance to the fair ſex, diſcovered her pedigree and deſcent 
from DEDAL Us.“ © Well, replied PyTHon, I could 
be reconciled to you upon this head, had I not, in the 
capacity of a Greek, the fame grievous complaint againſt 
you in this, as I had in the former queſtion. You take 
pains firſt to mortify the vanity of my countrymen, by 
proving them to have been colonies from other nations 
and now you proceed to leſſen the reputation of our Orphic 
doctrines, by expoling their Phcenician original. And, to 
fay the truth, if the Orphic doctrines are no more than 
Phcenician or Ægyptian fables, I fear the popular divinities 
have proceeded from the ſame ſource, and have a like pre- 
carious exiſtence with Night and Erebus, or Love and 
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Diſcord among the Orphic principles. But, to ſpeak 
freely, I can more eaſily part with theſe, than not acknow- 
ledge that eternal mind, the principle you contend for, in 
the origin of things.“ 


I thought, CLEANDER, ſome account of this conver- 
ſation would not prove unentertaining to thee, who never 
couldſt enſlave thy reaſon to arbitrary tenets, nor meanly 
proſtitute thy aſſent to any popular prejudices. In matters 
of indifference to religion or civil life, it would be deemed 
very unjuſt to deny men the free exerciſe of their own 
thoughts; and ſurely tnoſe ſubjects, that are of importance 
to either, deſerve a free and impartial enquiry, the more 
on that very account. TraAsPEs felt a ſenſible pleaſure 
to find the Greek agent ſit ſo looſe to his national pre- 
judices; and ſince he is ſo well inclined to the rational 
belief of one ſupreme rind, doubts not of bringing him 
to embrace the doctrines of ZOoROASTER. Thou, who 
frequenteſt the Lycæum and the porches of the Greek 
philoſophers, mayeſt eaſily account for the ſecret preva- 
lence of thoſe rational opinions, which, the politic lawgiver 
had reaſon to fear, might one day prove injurious to the 
Gods of his own eſtabliſkment, when he made it penal to 
diſſent openly from the national ſuperſtition, 
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rr 


GokR VAS to CLEAND RR. 


THE reception which has been given to thy nephew 
CHARICLEs at this court will ſhow thee, with what weight 
thy recommendations are attended; nor can our opinion 
of his diligence and fidelity be expreſſed in a ſtronger man- 
ner, than by the eommiſſion he is charged with to deliver 
theſe diſpatches into thy hands. 


Thou canſt not be inſenſible, that, for various reaſons 
of intereſt and prudence, Perſia has hitherto declined taking 
any part in the war, which for ſome years has, with greater 
or leſs fury, been carried on among the Grecian ſtates. 
Pleaſed, that the whole attention of our enemies was di- 
verted from taking advantage of our weakneſs, and their 
ſtrength waſted by domeſtic diviſions, we looked on this 


interval of tranquillity, this reſpite from unfortunate cam- 


paigns, as providentially ſent to enable us to heal our loſs, 
and recover the advantages, which, under the firſt mo- 
narchs, rendered this empire formidable to the reſt of the 
world. But as it was never intended, that our repoſe 
ſhould degenerate into inactivity, or our influence on the 
affairs of foreign nations be entirely loſt, a favourable op- 
portunity was expected to interpoſe with vigor and ſucceſs, 
and break through thoſe diſgraceful conditions, which the 
neceflity of the times had impoſed upon us. This juncture, 
we hope, is at laſt arrived. Sparta ſeems diſpoſed to em- 
brace our friendſhip, and act in concert with us; and ſince 
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it is leſs againſt the intereſt of that ſtate, to grant us the 
terms, which we expect in exchange for our aſſiſtance, 
than of any other, the king is inclined to think a Lace- 
dæmonian alliance the moſt eligible meaſure he can purſue. 


But it has been juſtly apprehended, that theſe favourable 


ſymptoms in the Spartan counſels may have an unwiſhed- 
for effect, of alarming the Athenians with the proſpect of 
Perſia's taking a ſhare in the war againſt them, and in- 
ducing that republic to accept a diſadvantageous peace, 
rather than hazard being oppreſſed by the united weight of 
ſo formidable a confederacy. It has been conſidered like- 
wiſe, that in the preſent ſtate of the war, which has drawn 
together almoſt the whole ſtrength of both parties at Pylus, 
ſome action may ſhortly enſue, conſiderable enough to turn 
the balance in favour of one {ide or the other, and bring on 
a precipitate accommodation, unleſs at the ſame time that 
precautions are taken to ſecure Sparta, beyond a poſſibility 
of retracting her engagements, the like care is uſed at 
Athens, to foment the violent humour of the party, who 
wiſh the continuance of the war. Theſe deſirable ends 
can no otherwiſe be attained, than on one hand by flatter- 
ing the ambition of the Lacedæmonians with the hopes of 
attaining an unrivalled ſuperiority over the reſt of the 
Greeks; and on the other, by engaging ſome principal 
perſon in the government of Athens, to co-operate in- 
directly with us, through motives of private intereſt or 


miſtaken policy. I need not point out to you, that the 


uneaſy condition of CLEON's private fortune, his raſh and 
turbulent ſpirit averſe to quiet and ſettled times, and the 
ſtrong paſſion, which he has at heart, of ſacrificing every 
thing to preſerve his authority with the people, are cir- 


cumſtances in his character, that concur to render him the 


fitteſt engine for us to work with. But you will think all 
other arguments needleſs, when I have mentioned the 
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overture he has already made, to begin a correſpondence 
with this court. 


Upon telling PyTHoN the other day in a conference, 
that I very much ſuſpected the amicable intentions of his 
republic towards Perſia, becauſe they not only deferred 
returning an anſwer to the juſt complaints of our mer- 
chants, but had ſince added inſults to injuries, by giving 
refuge to ZoPYRUs, whom the king had declared a fugi- 
tive and a traitor ; he replied, among other things, that 
though the people might entertain prejudices againſt us, 
ſome of the firſt men in the ſtate were itrongly inclined to 
cultivate our friendſhip ; adding, to confirm what he ſaid, 
that he was commiſſioned by CLEoN to lay him at the 
king's feet, with the ſincereſt profeſſions of reſpect to his 
royal perſon, and deſire of meriting his favour. 


Upon theſe grounds, which I have opened to you at 
large, I have the king's direction to ſignify his pleaſure to 
you, to take the moſt ſeaſonable and early opportunity, after 
infinuating yourſelf ſo far into CLEoN's eſteem, as to in- 
duce him to repoſe a confidence in you, to preſent him with 
the incloſed letter from the king, wherein he expreſſes the 
opinion he has, both of his capacity and intention to do him 
ſervice, and deſires, that he would give credit to what you 
ſhould communicate to him in purſuance of your in- 


ſtructions. 


When you have thus entered upon the ſubject, and diſ- 
covered, by the reception it meets with from CLEON, how 
far you may venture to open yourſelf with freedom to him, 
you ſhall proceed to engage him to uſe his utmoſt efforts 
in the aſſembly, to render fruitleſs any negotiations, which 
may be ſet on foot; flatter his ambition with the thoughts 
of reducing Lacedæmon, and fixing the balance of Greece, 
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during his adminiſtration in the hands of Athens; alarm his 
fears with the deſigns of Nicfas to promote an enquiry 
into his conduct, as ſoon as the war ſhall be concluded; 
and remind him of the views of Sparta to ruin one, whom 
they look upon as their greateſt enemy, by favouring the 
ſchemes of the oppoſite party. Nor can you well fail of 
ſucceeding, if you enforce theſe political reaſonings with 
the more weighty arguments tranſmitted to you by TERI- 
BAZ Us, the ſilent operation of which has more than once 
determined the fate of kingdoms. 


In ſhort, as the whole of this important buſineſs is en- 
truſted to thy management, ſo the time and manner of 
introducing it, the ſubſequent advantages to be gained 
from it, and above all, the method of concealing it from. 
the moſt diſcerning eyes, muſt be left entirely to thy diſ- 
cretion, who art able, not only from thy abilities, but thy 
experience 1n the affairs of Greece, to regulate thy conduct 
by lights on the ſpot, which jt is not in our power to 
afford thee at this diſtance. 


As ſoon as thou canſt inform us of the iſſue, thou wilt 
diſpatch CHARICLES hither again with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. If thou meeteſt with ſucceſs, thou wilt have the 
honour of performing the moſt advantageous ſervice to 
ARTAXERXES, that has for ages been atchieved by any 
miniſter of Perſia. And if an unlooked for misfortune 
ſhould diſappoint our expectations, and thy beſt endeavours, 
may ſome light bark convey my CLEAN DER ſafe from the 
rage of the exaſperated Athenians, to the friendly ſhores 
of Aga. 
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ARTAXERXES the king to CLEON, 


WE have great reaſon to be ſatisfied with the aſſurances, 
which PYTHON communicated to us in your name, being 
perſuaded, as well of the ſincerity of your intentions, as 
the abilities you poſſeſs to conduct yourſelf in a manner, 
that may be agreeable to us. We delire you to give entire 
credit to whatever CLEANDER the Epheſian, our ſervant, 
ſhall fay to you on our part; and to be aſſured, that the 
radiant MiTHRAs is not more regular in performing his 
annual courſe, than we are conſtant in extending our 
bounties to thoſe, who deſerve well at our hands. | 


Given at our royal palace of Perſepolis, the laſt of the 
moon Adar, and 42d of our reign, 


P, 
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L ET mn en 


GokRVYAS to CLEANDER. 


I ſhall not pretend to add any thing to the inſtructions, 
which I have ſent you by the king's orders concerning 
CLkox. Both the reaſons of this meaſure, and the par- 
ticular ſteps which you are to take in the management of 
it, are clearly and fully marked out. The chief intent of 
my preſent letter, is to acquaint you, that LyG6pamus of 
Cyprus, the captain of the veſſel, which carries over 
CHARICLES, has it in charge to continue in the Piræeus 
under pretence of trade, till he receive directions from you 
as to his departure, He is not in the leaſt acquainted 
with the ſecret of your commiſſion ; and you may ſecurely 
depend on his fidelity and diſcretion, as a man of honour, 
and his care and {kill as a ſeaman. When you deliver him 
the token, by which he will know you to be the perſon I 
have mentioned to him, there will be no occaiion to open 


yourſelf any further than by telling him, you are employed 


on a particular buſineſs for the king at Athens, and muſt 
deſire he would keep his ſhip in readineſs to fail at a 
minute's warning. If your negotiation meets with the 
deſized iſſue, purſue the contents of your inſtructions by 
rediſpatching CHARICLEs with the advice of it. Put if 
CLEON either refuſes the propoſals, or heſitates about 
accepting them, a moments longer ſtay in Athens will be 
unſafe. Embark therefore with the utmoſt ſpeed, for the 
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firſt port you can arrive at in the Perſian dominions; and 
make uſe of the order I have ſent you for poſt. horſes, to 
haſten your journey to the court, where, believe me, we 
have not ſo ungrateful a ſenſe of your paſt ſervices, as to 
afford you a worſe reception, after having failed of ſucceſs 
in ſo nice and dangerous a commiſſion. Be affured, on 
the contrary, that your friends will omit nothing in their 
power, that can contribute towards your obtaining a re- 
compence proportionate to the hazards you have already 
undergone, and to the opinion they entertain of your ex- 
traordinary merit. | 


I refer you to CHARICLES, who has been a diligent 
obferver of whatever has paſſed ſince his arrival amongſt 
us, for the ordinary occurrences of the court. He will 
not fail to give you an account of the queen-mother's 
death, and the ceremonial of her interment on the royal 
mount. It is generally imagined, that the miſconduct of 
ber daughter, added to the unfortunate end of her grandſon 
Zopygus, affected her with ſo deep a concern in the 
retirement, which of late years ſhe has enjoyed, as to 
ſhorten her days. Our monarch has not been deficient in 
exprefling the ſincerity of his concern for the loſs of one 
fo dear to him; nor omitted any inſtance of a pious reſpect 
o her memory. 

There are two or three other points, which having « 
more immediate relation to the duty of our reſpective em- 
ployments, I ſhall not diſpenſe with myſelf from touching 
upon, in as few words as I can, 


When the news arrived, that Zop x Rs was ſlain in his 
rebellious attack againſt Caunus, the king, out of regard 
to the ſervices of his illuſtrious father, and his relation to 
the royal blood, forbad any public rejoicings to be made; 
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but was ſo much incenſed at the behaviour of the Athe- 
nians, in permitting ZopyRus to ſail out of their ports, 
that he ſent immediate orders to AMoRGEs, to put to 
death all the priſoners, who were natives of that city. 
Two indeed were ſpared at the interceſſion of PyTHON, 
| who repreſented, that they were deſcendants of CIMox, 
and that any reſpect ſhewn to the family and name of that 
oreat captain and worthy citizen, would be looked upon 
as an act of ſingular generoſity in the king. The poor 
governor of Caria has been very near falling a victim to the 
baſe artifices of one of our miniſters, who wanted to ſup- 
plant him, and the malice of a favourite female ſlave, who 
can never forgive ſome words, which dropt from him in 
raillery, relating to her. A moſt terrible cabal was formed, 
and he was accuſed of nothing leſs than an actual correſ- 
pondence with ZopyRUs. I obtained leave for him to be 
heard in his own defence, before the council of ſeven ; 
and though the objections to his conduct were plauſibly 
dreſſed up, he made it appear to the ſatisfaction of all 
diſintereſted judges, that had he not purſued the meaſures 
which he did, the whole province of Caria had broken out 


into an open revolt. 


I diſcovered, that the vileſt practices had been uſed to 
extort confeſſions to his prejudice from ſeveral of the pri- 
ſoners, particularly a deſpicable eunuch, who ſerved Zo- 
PYRUS as a ſecretary, But as opening a ſcene of iniquity 
may, in ſome caſes, introduce more diſorders, than it can 
tend to reform, I adviſed AmoRGts, after obtaining an 
honourable juſtification of himſelf, to puſh the matter no 


farther, 


It is not neceſſary for me to enlarge upon the tragical 
accident, which has lately befallen ſome of our young ſa- 
X 2 | | 
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traps at the court of S ALCEs, ſince your nephew is well 
informed of the particulars. The affair makes a great 
noiſe, and is much to be lamented; two of the ſons of 
ARBERIUs, general of the horſe, and REs Acks, ſatrap of 
Aſſyria, are amongſt the ſlain; and indeed not unde- 
ſervedly, for, according to the beſt accounts, the diſorder 
took its riſe from their licentious and extravagant behaviour, 
though the reſentment of the Thracian lords was carried 
to an unwarrantable exceſs. What happened in that 
country, during the reign of * DARIVs, on an occaſion 
pretty nearly reſembling this, might have taught our young 
ſatraps more diſcretion ; for the jealouſy of that barbarous 
and ſuſpicious people is not to be trifled with. 


ARTAXERXES, beſides ſoliciting the puniſhment of the 
aſſaſſins at the court of Trace, has publiſhed an edict pro- 
hibiting any of his ſubjects (except merchants and artificers) 
from going out of his dominions, without a licence from 
the council of ſeven, under the ſevereſt penalties ; and has 
likewiſe diſpatched inſtructions Tealed with the imperial 
ſignet, to the governors of the provinces, and our agents 
in foreign countries, which enjoin them to take particular 
notice of ſuch, as preſume to diſobey this irrevocable man- 
date. I have encloſed copies of both for your peruſal, and 
ſhall conclude, by recommending it to your good genius, 
to inſpire you with a double portion of boldneſs, addreſs, 
and vigilance in your undertaking. 


2 


5 vide Herod, lüb. v. cap. 18. &c. 
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LET TE R -CxLVE 


CRATIPPUS to CLEANDER. 


I received lately a diſpatch from the chief ſcribe, in 
which he informed me, that he had tranſmitted to you 
ſome particular inſtructions of great importance in regard 
to your conduct at Athens ; and that if I could afford you 
any light into the affairs now carrying on, it might tend 
very much to advance the king's ſervice. 


You will do me the juſtice to believe, that I want no 
orders from Suſa, to renew a correſpondence ſo profitable 
to myſelf, whenever it can be done with ſafety to us both ; 
and that I waited for nothing but a ſure and ſpeedy con- 
veyance, to give you the beſt intelligence in my power 
of the preſent diſpoſitions of this republic. 


How ſincerely they are diſpoſed to accommodate matters, 
will appear from the inſtructions given to Ac1s, PysAx- 
DER, and CHyLon, their emballadors, the ſubſtance of 
which I ſhall proceed to lay before you. They are in the 
firſt place ordered to repreſent to the Athenian aſſembly 
the earneſt deſires of this ſtate to put an end to the expen- 
five war, which has ſo long raged over Greece, to the 
diſſolving the general union, and the great weakening and 
impoveriſhing each particular commonwealth, They are 
to mention the action of PyLus, as what chiefly induced 
them to apply firſt for peace; which ought to render the 
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Athenians leſs inclined to treat, becauſe experience will 
teach them, that ſucceſs is uſually followed with a reverſe 
of fortune; and the more moderation they ſhew in proſ- 
perity, the greater will be the regard and eſteem conceived 
for them by the reſt of Greece. 


They are next inſtructed to defire, that commiſfioners 
may be appointed to confer with them upon the particular 
conditions of a peace. They are to propoſe, on their ſide, 
a releaſement of the Spartans blocked up in Sphacteria; 
a reciprocal exchange of the towns and priſoners taken 
during the war; and, if it is inſiſted upon, a ſum of money 
for the re-delivery of Pylus into the hands of its old 
maſters, 


The embaſſadors are further enjoined, not to break off the 
conferences, though the demands of theAthenian commiſſaries 
ſhould differ from theirs; but to ſend an account to Sparta, 
and expect freſh orders. How far theſe propoſals will prove 
acceptable at Athens, thou art the beſt judge, from 
thy knowledge of the characters of the ruling men, and 
the temper of the people; but that they will not coin- 
cide with the ſchemes of our court, I am extremely per- 
ſuaded. 22 


This ſtate expects tail to hear from the emballadors, 
whom they ſent to Perſia, I believe they will ſtay till 
they ſee the event of this Athenian Ty before they 
ſend them freſh inſtructions. 


It is difficult for any one, who is not an eye-witneſs, 
to form an idea of the anxiety and conſternation which 
prevails over the whole city, on account of the danger 
that threatened the Spartans in Sphacteria. They call the 
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loſs, which the republic is like to ſuſtain, in caſe the 
Athenians make a deſcent into the iſland, the greateſt 
blow they ſhall have received ſince the memorable action 
at Thermopylz ; for it is not doubted, but theſe men will 
imitate LEONIDAS, by falling with their arms in their 
hands. | 


There is ſomething rough, I confeſs, but at the ſame 
time wonderfully noble in the martial policy of this peo- 
ple, which teaches them rather to fink under misfor- 
tunes, after a vigorous ſtruggle for ſucceeſs, than pur- 
chaſe ſafety, where the conſequences might tend to de- 
preſs the ſpirits of their countrymen, and leſſen the opi- 
nion which their enemies have juſtly entertained of their 


valour. 
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LET TE R  CRIVIE 


CLEANDER to GoBRYas. 


I received thy diſpatches, with the thirty talents, which 
were ſent me by the treaſurer, and have executed 
thy commands with fidelity. The ſword continues 
drawn, nor ſhall be ſheathed but in the boſom of this 


City. 


In expectation of what might happen, I have, un- 
known to my patron PHILEMON, taken much pains to re- 
commend myſelf to the company and acquaintance of CLEO. 
I have viſited him at his own houſe, held, ſeveral pri- 
vate conferences with him, preſented his wife with ſome 
 Tonian ſilks; in a word, by doing offices of courteſy to 
himſelf and his family, have gained his entire confidence, 
and made my way, at length, to his ſentiments in po- 
lities. I have already acquainted thee with the ſucceſs 
of the Athenians at Pylus, and with the intentions of the 
Spartans to ſend deputies hither in order to demand 
peace. Theſe deputies are on the point of arriving. And 
now liſten to the ſequel, noble Gomryas; for as ſoon 
as I received information of their meſſage, I waited on 
 CLEON, and ſounded him, as far as I properly might, 
upon the ſubject, I told him, « I could not help join- 
ing in that joy, which every man, who wiſhed well to 
Athens, ſeemed fond of expreſſing on the late ſucceſs at 
Pylus; and that I came to congratulate him, as one, 
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who, being at the head of affairs, contributed the moſt 
of any perſon in the ſtate, by the wiſdom of his coun- 
ſels, to ſecure its general felicity, and who might be con- 
ſidered as the remote cauſe of that particular advan- 
tage.” How firmly, continued I, muſt the city be at- 
tached to your intereſts, when it reflects, that your abili- 
tics have retrieved the uſual good fortune of the Athenians, 
have made amends for the diſhonourable meaſures of the 
timorous, the tardy PERICLES; and have opencd a very 
fair proſpect of conqueſt and glory to thoſe, who before, 
difpirited with all imaginable circumſtances of dittreſs 
thought of nothing but defeat and ignominy !* When 
I had ſaid this, the vanity of CLEoN began to ope- 
rate, and a ſecret fatisfaction in the praiſes I had given 
him roſe into his countenance. He anſwered, “ that he 
could claim very little in this affair, but the grace of 
vigorous reſolutions. To theſe indeed he had always 
profeſſed himſelf a warm friend, and would invariably con- 
tinue ſo.” „ You cannot, returned I, act in a way more 
becoming your own character, or the honour of your 
country. Excellent CLEON! you have truly thought, 
that to behave with courage is the beſt policy. Echold, 
what a ſudden change is wrought in the face of your 
affairs, by the operations of cne active campaign! The 
pride of Sparta is humbled; the Peloponneſians ſue for 


peace.” © Yes, replied he, with an elevated tone of voice, 


they ſue for peace, becauſe they know it is the in power of 
the commonwcalth to purſue its good fortune, and effec- 
tyally reduce the haughty and æſpiring Lacedæmon to 
a level with the meaneſt republic of Greece.” © Moſt 
certainly, ſaid, I. You, who ſee further into the courſe 
of events than other men, know, that, inſtead of cloſ- 
ing in with the advice of PERICLES“'s faction, who pro- 
ceed on the low and ſhortſighted maxims of his poli- 
tics, it would be right for Athens to bring down the 
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Spartans in ſuch a manner, as they ſhall never be able 
to recover themſelves, or thwart the future deſigns of 
Athens for its own credit, and the welfare of its 


allies.” CLEON ſeemed to applaud what I threw out, 


and added, © that, for his own part, he had always cau- 
tioned his citizens againſt treating with the Lacedæmo- 
nians on an equal footing, ſince they were difficult to 
be pleaſed, fond of delays, and expected to make con- 
ditions for themſelves. I ſhould not wonder, ſaid he, if 
ſome propoſe it in the enſuing debates of the aſſembly, 


as a matter to be conſidered, whether it would not be 


highly for our intereſt, to cloſe the war at this juncture in 
the midſt of the Athenian proſperity. What if that old 
formal prig DropoTvus, the orator, or the young cox- 
comb, ALCIBIADEs, ſhould favour thoſe Peloponneſian 
deputies; and, in imitation of their - maſter PERICLEsõ, 
put us off with a good ſpeech, or a ſimile, inſtead of rea- 
ſon? Will not they repreſent to us the ravages we have 
already ſuffered, and the danger of a new incurſion into 


Attica? Will not they talk to us of the inſtability of 


fortune; and tell us, that we ought not to exaſperate the 
Peloponneſians too far, and drive them on to victory 
through deſpair? I warrant you, they will produce their 
common-place topics, and perhaps quote to us the an- 
ſwer of THEMISTOCLES, who, when the Greeks had a 
deſign of deſtroying XERxEs's bridge over the Helleſpont, 
faid, © that ſo far from breaking down what he had 
made there, they had better lay him a new one than de- 
tain him with them.” „“ Such things as theſe are apt to 
make an impreſſion on the multitude.” © No, replied I, 
this ſophiſtry can never do againſt the power of your 
eloquence.” © And yet (interpoſed he with the uſual un- 
ſteadineſs of an obſtinate man, when not controuled or 
contradicted in any thing he aſſerts to be true) there ap- 
pears to be ſome weight in theſe arguments; fince in 
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time of peace we may have an opportunity of ſecurely 
eftabliſhing our dominion over the reſt of Greece.” 
On obſerving, that hints of this kind came from him, T 
endeavoured to confirm him in the other way of think- 
ing, by repreſenting, “that the Athenians were more 
likely to adhere to the preſent adminiſtration in war 
than in peace, when they would have leiſure to turn their 
thoughts homewards, and examine into the ſtate of their 
finances, the management of their fleet, the government 
of the iſlands, the fidelity of their officers, and be ſan- 
guine to reform what they call abuſes, or (which is ge- 
nerally the conſequence of ſuch precipitate enquiries) to 


introduce new ones in attempting to amend the old.” 


« Nay, anſwered he, with great warmth, (reſuming his 


firſt reflections on the pride of the Spartans, and the con- 


duct of the Peloponneſians) for my own part, rather 
than ſubmit to the terms, which the Peloponneſians 
would offer us, if they were ſucceſsful, I would call in 
the king of Perfia to our aſſiſtance. And in ſaying that, 
continued he, I ſay nothing which ought to ſhock 
the ears of a Grecian; for ſuch are the perſonal good 
qualities of ARTAXERXEs, ſuch his juſtice and mode- 


ration, ſuch the prudence of his counſels, that I am 


perſuaded the intereſt of Greece could not be conſulted 
better,” | . 


To detain thee no longer with a circumſtantial ſtory, 
I required him to interchange pledges of ſecrecy; 
(and I own, GoBry as, I trembled when I did fo;) he 
promiſed accordingly to preſerve his faith with me invio- 
late. I opened to him my credentials from Suſa, ex- 
preſſed to him in the handſomeſt manner the affection of 
the king for him, and acquainted him with the large 
preſent I was commanded to make him, on condition, that 
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he would uſe his utmoſt efforts to prevent the Athe- 
nians from making peace with Lacedemon; a meaſure 
advantageous to Athens, as it would break the power 
of the Peloponneſus, and deſirable to Perſia, as it would 
be an ample revenge, for the ſeveral indignities offered 
by that petulant republic to our mighty monarch. CLEON 
conſented, and appointed to meet me, in order to re- 
ceive the money, in the grove of olives under the walls 
of the citadel at midnight. When the conference was 
over, I went home, and at the ſilent hour I have men- 
tioned, conveyed the talents to the place agreed on, 
where, after waiting a few minutes, * I diſcerned CLEON 
at a little diſtance, by the pale light of the moon, ad- 
vancing towards me in diſguiſe, When we met, we ad- 
miniſtered to each other a ſolemn oath of fidelity. I told 
him, that my life was in his power, gave him the 
money +, and immediately left the traitor with contempt, 


* On the baſlo-relievo before the title-page is a repreſentation of this 
tranſlation. The Acropolis is diſtinguiſhed by the Parthenion and the 
temple of Erechtheus, and the grotto of Pan below. — The moon in her 
chariot marks out the night-ſcene. 


+ Though none of the hiſtorians mention this material circumſtance of 
CLrox's taking a bribe from the Perſian court to prolong the war, there 
is a remarkable paſſage in a comedy of ArtsroPHANEs, called the Peace, 
(acted about five years after the negotiation between CLeon and our Ephe- 
ſian is ſuppoſed to have happened) which in all probability allvdes to ſome 
tuck ſtory. At leaſt it appears from thence, that it was a pretty general 
notion amoneſt the Athenians, that the influence of foreign gold was the 
caute which prevented the concluſion of a treaty with Sparta, at a junctute, 
when very honourable teims might have been obtained, I ſhall ſubmit the 
whole paſlage to the judgment of the learned reader. The poet introduces 
Nerercury giving an account to TkyGXus a vine-dreſſer, and a Chorus 
of Athenian ruſtics, of the ſecret ſprings of thoſe commotions which had 
jet Greece in a Nlame. Es 
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though not without ſome pleaſure, when J reflected on the 
ſucceſs of my commiſſion, I returned to my houſe, but 
was ſo haunted by the apprehenſions of my own mind, as 
not to lye down on my couch that evening with tranquillity ; 
nor can I remain longer in Athens, without perpetual alarms 
of diſcovery. 


Generous GoBRYAs, forgive the anxiety of thy ſlave; 
indulge him in diſcloſing it to thee as his friend, not as 
a member of the ſupreme council. Suffer him to with, 
however expedient this meaſure may be, cither that him- 
ſelf had not been the artful inſtrument in performing it, 
or that it had been unneceſſary for the affairs of Perſia, 
to adviſe it. Henceforward I renounce all enjoyment 
or ſatisfaction in this city. I walk not in the ſtreets 
about common buſineſs, without looking behind me every 
ſtep I take; nor do I frequent public places with the 
| ſame freedom as I uſed. When I view the countenance 
of PHILEMON, it affects me with ſhame; and that of 
CLEO ftrikes me with horror and averſion. Let me be 
recalled from ſo dangerous a fituation, where it is at the 
mercy of him, who has betrayed the intereits of his 
country for the Median gold, to aſſaſſinate, or ſpare 
the man, who ſeduced him. I beſzech thee to ſolicit the 


Oi Is Tag mAry2G pavTeg, ag ETUTTOV, Of Etre, 
XpuTia THY TUUTHA MUBITHY ECUBY To Toad, 
"Nc? Lxtive, ey munora, MABTIEC i "EXMag dy 
"Efepnpawbtic”* av ing tnabev. rat r d ny 6 Fpav 


O Pupzponunn;, Vide Ariſtoph. p. 354. J. 644, &c. Edit. Kuſter'. 


Which may be thus tranſlated : © But the foreigners obſerving the miſ- 
chiefs which they (the orators) effected, ſtopped their mouths with gold, 
which they diſtributed in great abundance. Thus Greece would have been 
deſolated without your knowing it. He who did this was a leather-{:l- 
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king on my behalf; repreſent to him, that the deſign of 
my negotiation is completed in prolonging the war. 
In the mean time permit me to implore the gracious 
ORromasDEs, that no pillar of infamy may be erected 
to my memory in Athens; that the hiſtories of Greece 
may not tranſmit the character of CLEANDER, as a 
ſecond ARTHMIUs in the ſame page with CLEON to 
poſterity; or that my name may never be dragged from its 
chaſte and ſpotleſs obſcurity into a known and hated igno- 


miny. 


C. 
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CLEANDER to SMERDIs. 


AFTER having frequently written to thee on ſubjects 
of a chearful or literary nature, and ſpeculated on points, 
which concern either the philoſophy of the Greeks, or 
the legiſlator of the Magi, I fit down in a diſconſolate con- 
dition, to relate the anguiſh of my own heart, and to implore 
the ſuccours of thy divine inſtruction for CLEANDER the 
deſponding. Wilt thou not blame me, O thou fountain 
of the pureſt truth, for tranſgreſſing the law, in not con- 
fulting thee in an affair of a dubious nature, before I de- 
termined in what manner I ſhould act? I pray thee to 
inform me, if the book does not allow it in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity ; or to enjoin me ſome penance, which may cance} 
this enormity. Conſider only the deſign of my em- 
ployment, whether every command from the court of 
Perſia, enjoining me to perform a difficult and ſecret 
taſk for the intereſt of my country, is not to be imme- 
diately executed? And what though ſuch commands may 
now and then be inconſiſtent with the letter of the Zen- 
deviſt; yet I truſt they are not with the ſpirit of that 
volume; and a blind obedience to them will meet with 
pardon from our holy prophet. Suppoſe then, it were 
given me in charge, to advance the glory of my prince, 
as far as lay in my power, on the ruin of a deſerving 
people, who are ſo far from having done him an injury, 
that they have received many injuries from him or his 
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anceftors. Suppoſe, in conſequence of this charge, I an 
conſtrained to practice every art of fraud, flattery, cruelty 
and falſe friendihip ; to make myſelf a ſlave to the paſſions 
of ſome, to tempt and gratify their covetouſneſs, to add 
fuel to their prodigality; ought I to be drawn by any con- 
ſideration into theſe inordinate vices, with a view only to 
indulge the ambition, or to aggrandize the dominions of 
that prince ? Suppoſe too, that I have not only pryed into 
the policy and behaviour of the people, I am ordered to re- 
ſide with, but have been an actor as well as a ſpectator in 
the game, and by undue methods, have contrived to per- 
petuate the miſeries and deſolation of a civil war. 


I know not, whether the written doctrines of Z ER 
DUST can be urged, to vindicate my conduct ; but me- 
thinks it is not to be reconciled with the unwritten law 
of univerſal benevolence, which has been wrought by the 
finger of providence into our very make and conſtitution. 
We are told by that law, that every private inclination ſhould 
give way tothe love of our country ; and a partial attachment 
to our country ſhould yield toadiſintereſted regard for mankind. 
This is the perfection of our nature: and ſurely the writ- 
ten commands of the Deity mult agree with the unwritten, 
unleſs you would contend, that one revelation has annulled 
the precepts of another. 


I mean not, venerable SMERD1s, to perplex thee with 
my doubts, but to receive illuminations on theſe impor- 
tant queſtions from thy ſublime genius. Forgive the diſ- 
traction and the infirmity of a broken mind. In theſe 
circumſtances, the expiatory feaſt of CHURpàp gives 
me no relief. Let me beſeech thee to recite conſtantly in 
thy morning and evening worſhip, the prayer of confeſſion, 
the facred Pitüpht, becauſe of the tranſgreſſions of thy 
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friend; and, while thou art humanely employed in acts of 
ſanctity and devotion to procure me a paſſport over that 
bridge which every mortal muſt arrive at, I will make a 
fire-temple of my own heart, in which I will offer up the 
living flame of repentance to the great ORoMaAsDEs. 
Thus may I be at laſt perſuaded to entertain ſome hopes, 
that the angels will not turn me naked into a ſtate of hor- 
ror after death, but that the five ſiſters ſhall weave for 
me, in common with all true believers, an everlaſting 
mantle, 


C. 
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CxrANDERR to GogRVAS. From Athens, 


I intended, noble ſcribe, according to thy orders, to 
have ſent away CHARICLEs immediately, with a relation 
of the conferences between CLEON and myſelf; but, on 
better conſideration, I thought it more adviſeable to put 
off his departure for ſome days, till a judgment might be 
formed, as well of the iſſue of the negotiations, as of 
CLEON's abilities and fincerity in performing his engage- 
ments. I can now venture to affirm with certainty, that 


the inſtructions lately received are fully carried into ex- 


ecution, and that the Perſian court will have as clear and 
comprehenſive a view of the ſtate of affairs in this country, 
as it is in my power to give them ; and muſt humbly offer 
my opinion, that in the criſis to which things are arrived, 
it is high time ſor them to take a final reſolution, in re- 
gard to the party, with which they may think it their in- 
tereſt to cloſe. - 5 


When the Lacedæmonian embaſſadors arrived in town, 
they preſented their credentials to the Prytanes, and de- 
ſired an audience of the people, to whom they would ex- 
plain the reaſons of their coming. An aſſembly was ac- 
cordingly appointed within two days after. This inter- 
vening time they ſpent in viſiting their friends, and con- 
ferring with them on the forms of making their overtures 
of peace, and the means of rendering them effectual, not 
only by the force of arguments, but (what is moſt mate- 
rial in popular governments) the weight of numbers 


* 
- 
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Whilſt the embaſſadors were forming their cabals, and 
feeling the pulſes of the people, the oppoſite party, with 
as much zeal and more clamour, held hourly conſultations, 
ſtirring up and alarming the minds of ſuch as deſtred the 
continuance of the war, and exclaiming- againſt the craft 
of the Lacedzmonians, who were now endeavouring to 
deceive enemies whom they could not conquer, by ſend- 
ing thoſe, who, under pretence of being miniſters of peace, 
ſhould corrupt bad men by bribes, and amuſe the honeſt, 
though credulous citizens, with fallacious, general, and 
trifling conditions, During this interval, I reminded CLEoN, 
that he never would have fo favourable an opportunity of 
recommending himſelf to the king, and cenſulting at the 
fame time his own intereſt, as by ſtopping theſe negotia- 
tions in the firſt inſtance. He aſſured me, that he ſpared 
no induſtry in oppoſing them, adding, in his bold manner 
of ſpeaking, that he would himſelf go to Suſa, and offer 
his head to ARTAXERXES, if things did not go well. 


On the tenth of this month Hecatombeon, the embaſladors 
were introduced into the aſſembly; and PIs Ax DER the firſt in 
commiſſion, made a ſpeech to the people, in which, without 
departing from the dignity of his countrymen, or making 
any ſubmiſſions of ſuch a nature, as would raiſe the arro- 
gance of the Athenians, he told them truly and frankly; 
« that the deſire of ſaving the Spartans in Sphacteria was 
the motive that induced his ſtate to treat; and that, pro- 
vided the garriſon there might be permitted to return 
home, the Lacedzmonians and their ailies were ready to 
conclude a peace, on ſafe, honourable, and advantageous 
terms for all parties. He concluded, by warning the peo- 
ple againſt preſuming too far on their good fortune ; told 
them, it would be in their power, by eſtabliſhing a firm 
union among the Greeks, to give the law to other na- 
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tions; and that himſelf and his colleagues would think it the 
greateſt happineſs, that could befal them, if it ſhould lye 
in their power to contribute any thing towards ſo uſeful 
an end!“ 


When this harangue was ended, the embaſſadors were 
directed to withdraw; and the debate began on the queſ- 
tion, whether the propoſals of the embaſſadors were ſuf- 
ficient ground to treat upon. PrILEMON was the firſt, 
who ſpoke to it; he ſet out, agreeably to his uſual piety, 
by telling his countrymen, „that they ought to thank the 
Gods for the ſubject and occaſion of this day's debate; 
that after the havoek made among them by the plague, 
which they had ſcarcely recovered, and the loſſes they had 
fuſtained in the field, he could not help looking upon it 
as a ſingular inſtance of the divine protection, that an ene- 


my, who had been ſometimes ſuperior, always equal to 


them in point of ſtrength and authority in Greece, ſhould 
come to aſk a peace at their own doors. How far that 
meaſure was a wife and neeeſſary one, he might ſafely leave 
to the judgment of thoſe, who wiſhed well to, and un- 
derſtood the true intereſt of Athens. He wauld only fay, 
that if increaſing the annual expence, money taken up at 
large intereſt, decay of commerce, ruin of their eſtates by 
the neglect of agriculture, and other diſadvantages, which 
the continuance of the war brought upon them, could re- 
commend peace to any ſtate; it was moſt deſirable to 
them. With regard to the preliminary, which the em- 
baſſadors inſiſted on, he thought it not unreaſonable ; and 
as it would tend to reſtore a mutual confidence, and be 2 
pledge of their forwardneſs to heal the diſtractions of 
Greece, he was heartily for it. 


When NicT1Aas aroſe, befides enlarging on the topics, 
whit PII EMon had touched, he ſaid, © he thought there 
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could be no ſtronger argument in favour of treating, than 
that many of thoſe, who, like himſelf, had been bred to 
arms, and whaſe intereſt, conſequently, might be thought 
to lye in keeping the ſtate engaged in war, were yet for 

putting an end to it. With regard to releaſing the Spar- 
tans in SphaQteria, he did not think it was giving the enemy 
any advantage, becauſe, as he was juſt come from the 
army, he could aſſure them, that they would loſe more 
men, by making a deſcent upon the iſland, than the con- 
queſt of it was worth; for the garriſon had ſtrongly forti- 
fied themſelves in it, and would ſel! their lives very dear. 
That continuing the blockade much longer muſt be im- 
practicable; the coaſt would not furniſh proviſions for the 
fleet; and in caſe the weather proved ſtormy, as the ſeaſon 
grew more adyanced, their guard ſhips would not be able 
to keep their ſtations: and though it might be objected, 
that the Lacedæmonians themſelves muſt be firſt ſtarved 
out, he was of opinion, that ſeveral methods might be 
found out to ſupply them ; barks with proviſions from the 
continent might be run aſhore on the iſland during the 
night, notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Athenian com- 
manders; and thoſe, who were acquainted with the La- 
cedæmonians, knew, that their ſoldiers could live harder 
than the troops of any other nation in the world.” 


EP1GEnts, one of CLEON's orators, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf much on the oppoſite fide; he argued, “ that he thought 
this whole buſineſs a piece of policy in the Lacedzmonians, 
to get their men again. When once, ſaid he, Athenians, 
you have complied with the propoſals of the embaſſadors, 
you may depend upon it, it will b2 no difficult matter to 
find out a pretence, however ſlight, to break off the nego- 
tiation. Had they an intention of proceeding. ſincerely, 
PISANDER, in his ſpeech to you, ſhould have opened ſome- 
thing further of the conditions, which his tate propoſed 
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to treat upon. Then you might have judged, whether 
you ought to have given up the fair proſpect you have of 
ſucceſs by your arms, to the hopes of concluding a ſecure 
and laſting peace.” When CLtov found, that this reaſon- 
Ing made no ſmall impreſſion upon the affembly, he roſe 
_ himſelf; and, after a long and virulent abuſe on the con- 
duct of Sparta towards Athens for the courſe of many years, 
more particularly, by refuſing to liſten to any terms of ac- 
commodation, during the violence of the plague in the 
ſecond year of the war, he added, © that the Athenians had 
now an opportunity returning the ill uſage they had re- 
ceived from them : that though, in his own opinion, he 
could not help being againſt throwing away all the expences 
of a tedious war, by concluding a peace at the very junc- 
ture, that they were going to reap the fruits of them ; he 
would, notwithſtanding, ſo far comply with the deſires of 
many-well intentioned citizens, as to give his own vote for 
a treaty, provided it was begun on ſafe grounds. That he 
could not help entertaining the ſame ſuſpicion of the over- 
ture, with his worthy friend EPIOENES ; and therefore 
moved, © that before any negotiation was ſet on foot with 
the Lacedzmonians, the garriſon of Sphacteria ſhould ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war into the hands of 
Athenian generals, and be kept at Athens, till the La- 
cedæmonians had reſtored Niſæa, Pegæ, and Trazen, (all 
places which the Athenians had abandoned by the laſt treaty) 
and on this foundation, a firm and laſting peace might be 
concluded,” This queſtion, after a long and warm de- 
bate, was carried in preference to the other ; and then the 
embaſſadors were called in, and acquainted with the reſo- 
lution of the aſſembly. They defired time to conſider of 
it, till the next morning, when they delivered in an anſwer 
to this effect; that, in purſuance of their inſtructions, they 
were obliged to infift on the preliminary of reſtoring an 
entire freedom to the Lacedæmonians in Sphacteria; but 
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they were ſo confident, that the propoſals, which they had 
to offer, were ſuch, as would appear, juſt and honourable 
to the Athenians themſelves, that they deſired commiſſioners 
might be appointed to confer with them, and hear what 
they had to ſay. CLREO&N appeared more violent than ever 
againft treating upon this reply of the embaſſadors ; he told 
the people, “it was plain, what their enemies aimed at; 
they were conſcious, their propoſats would not bear the 
examination of the aſſembly; and therefore choſe to treat 
with particular perſons, whom they might gain an influence 
over, flattering themſelves with hopes, that the people would 
be induced to ratify what thoſe commiſſioners ſhould con- 
clude among themſelves.“ 


Nic1as, in ſupporting the embaſſadors's requeſt, again 
inſiſted on the difficulties of taking Sphacteria; upon which 
CLEoN roſe with great paſſion, and ſaid, “ every body 
knew, rafhneſs was not the fault of that general ; and per- 
haps too much confidence might ſeem his: however, 
he knew ſo much of the ſtate of the iſland, and the 
ſtrength of their own army, that he would undertake, if 
they would give him the command, on forfeit of his life 
and reputation, to bring the Lacedzmonian garriſon back 
with him to Athens in twenty days.” This offer occa- 
ſioned great clamours in the aſſembly, and every body 
ſeemed amazed at ſo confident an aſſertion from one, who 
had never been much converſant in military affairs. Dur- 
ing the diſturbance N1ctas got up, and voluntarily offered 
to reſign his general-ſhip, if Cleon would undertake the 
exploit. The other, who began to think, that in the heat 
of his diſcourſe he had gone a little too far, ſeemed now 
willing to decline it, and made ſome faint attempts to- 
wards excuſing the peremptorineſs and extravagance of his 
project; but the people ſtill inſiſted, that Nictas ſhould 
reſign his office to him, and he ſhou d immediately fail to 
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Pylus, and make his words good. The motion for com- 
miſſioners was rejected with diſdain ; and the Lacedæmo- 
nian embaſſadors ſeeing nothing was to be obtained from a 
people intoxicated with the ſlighteſt ſucceſs, ſet out ſoon 
after on their return to S parta, 


Thus, noble ſcribe, are the king's views fully anſwered 
by a renewal of the war, with ſuch exaſperating circum- 
ſtances on the part of Athens, as muſt, in the end, throw 
Sparta into the arms of Perſia, For beſides the abrupt 
manner, in which the aſſembly ſtopt the firſt overtures of 
a treaty, ;I am informed, that directions are diſpatched by 
the Senate to the Athenian commanders, not to reſtore the 
Lacedzmonian ſhips in their poſſeſſion, as it was ſtipulated 
ſhould be done, when the tryce expired, upon pretence, 
that the Lacedzmonians have in ſome articles infringed it. 
*Tis certain, this is a contrivance of CLEON, to render 
the two ftates more irreconcilable. That worthy patriot 
has ſince been elected in form to the office of general in the 
room of NI1ctas, who is much blamed by his friends for 
his haſty and imprudent reſignation. CL EOx fails in a few 
days, to join the fleet at Sphacteria, with ſupplies of men 
and money. His enemies ſeem to be extremely well ſa- 
tified with his taking the command upon himſelf ; for by 
this means, ſay they, we ſhall either get rid of ſo turbu- 
lent a Citizen, if he meets with ill ſucceſs; or, if the arms 
of the republic proſper i in his hands, 6 which does not ſeem 
probable, ) we ſhall give a ſenſible blow to the Lacedæ- 


| monians. 


CLEON viſited me laſt night; and after giving a looſe to 
his vanity, by the applauſe he very freely | beſtowed upon 
himſelf, for defeating with ſo much art the deſign of thoſe 
who intended his ruin by concluding a peace, he informed 
me that he was juſt come from the ſenate, where a letter 
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of PYTHON had been read, which gave an account of the 
arrival of the Lacedæmonian embaſſadors at Perſepolis; and 
that it was the general talk of the court, that the treaty 
was on the point of being concluded with them. * It is 
impoſſible, continued he with much warmth, to ſerve Axy 
TAXERXES here, whilſt he adds the power of his arms to 
the ſcale of our enemies. Do your miniſtry conſider, that 
this unſeaſonable declaration will make the tide run ſo 
ſtrong at Athens in favour of peace, that it will not be in 
the power of me, or any man elſe, to ſtop it? Or can they 
think it conſiſtent with the marks of eſteem and generoſity 
I have received from the king, to put the finiſhing ſtroke 
to ſo important an affair, without giving at leaſt the refuſal 
of their alliance to one, who would uſe his utmoſt endea- 
yours to bring it to paſs.” 


endeavoured to moderate his warmth, by acknowledging 
« there was much weight in what he faid, and that I 
would do him juſtice by repreſenting it in the ſtrongeſt 
light to my own court. That as I had not lately heard out 
of Perſia, I could neither confirm, nor contradict the truth 
of PyTHON's intelligence. It might probably happen, 
that he had taken up with the common - rumours of the 
court, which are not always to be depended upon. That, 
however, it was not to be wondered at, if the miniſters of 
the great king were ready to ſign a treaty with Sparta, 
when he himſelf muſt allow, that though they had made 
ſeveral openings towards entering into a cloſer friendſhip 
with this ſtate, none but general anſwers could be had in 
return; the commerce of Perſia had been interrupted, and 
a rebel ſuffered to fit out ſhips in the Pirzeus for the an- 
noyance of the king's dominions.“ 


After ſome further altercations between us on theſe ſub- 
jects, he departed with aſſuring me, that he had a great 
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probability in ſucceeding in his expedition; that Dx. 
MOSTHENES was clearly of opinion, a deſcent on the iſland 
was no ſuch impracticable thing, as Nictas had repreſented 
it; and if once he ſet foot on ſhore, he would ſhew the 
Athenians, that it was not growing grey under an helmet, 
or being perfect in the various figures of the * that 
capacitated men to command armies. 


Such is the arrogant converſation of this bold Athenian; 
who, whatever outward profeſſions he may make, would, 
with difficulty, exchange the talents of Suſa, which he may 
hoard in his coffers, for all the aſſiſtance, that the fleets of 
Pheœnicia could afford to his countrymen, 


Noble ſcribe, I ſhould beg pardon for the length of this 
diſpatch, if the importance of the matters it contains, would 
have ſuffered it to be drawn into leſs compaſs. May the 
helm of the ſtate, where thou preſideſt, long continue 
to be conducted by thy falutary counſels. . 
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CLEANDER to ORSAMES. 


I have fometimes talked to thee of a ſet of men, who 
travel over Greece, and are fond of fixing themſelves in 
Athens, called the Sophiſts. A very remarkable challenge, 
given out by one of them the other day, made me curious 
of ſeeing the event. PRoOTAGORAs publicly invited the 
city to hear him diſpute in the Lycæum upon any poſ- 
ſible queſtion, that could be propoſed to him in any branch 
of ſcience. No doubt of it, ſaid I to myſelf, this man 
muſt be a prodigy of parts, as well as learning; who, after 
having informed himfelf in all things to be known, can 
retain them with ſuch accuracy, and produce them with 
ſuch readineſs, as to be capable of confuting every anta- 
goniſt, even under the diſadvantage of defending the wrong 
ſide of the argument. How am I to be blamed, continued 
I, who have lived here fo long, without applying for im- 
provement to this great genius, or being ranked in the 
number of his followers,” 


My mind was full of theſe reflections, when I had the 
good fortune to meet ALCIBIADES, I expreſſed to him my 
admiration of the ſophiſt's ſuperior wiſdom, or ſuperior 
confidence. “ Come along with me, anſwered he, and 
you ſhall ſee, how our friend SOCRATES will deal with him, 
We ſhall have much entertainment from his ironies, for I 
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have juſt been perſuading him to go to the place of diſpu- 
tation.“ © With all my heart, returned I; but give me 
leave to aſk you, whence aroſe this practice among the 
ſophiſts of expoſing themſelves to the criumph and ridicule, 
not only of true philoſophezs, but of rude mechanics? It 
is a rule, you know, at the games, never to match a Pen- 
tathlos againſt him who has been continually employed in 
one exerciſe. But the ſophiſt gives an univerſal defiance; 
he claims the benefit of no reſtriction,” © The rife of it 
is very ſingular, replied ALcIBIADEs. I remember, when 
GoRG1As came here many years ago, in the character 
of a private teacher of eloquence, he envied PRxopicus, and 
uſed to laugh at the credit he had acquired by his allegory 
of the judgment of HERCULES.“ © This fool, faid he, 
to one of his friends, who told me the ſtory, has got a leſſon 
by heart, and cons it over in every noted city of Greece. 
Then he plumes himſelf upon obtaining the name of Or- 
PHEUS; begins to fancy, that he is placed on the ſame 
footing with the ancient civilizers and reformers of man- 
kind; and believes he ſhall be figured to poſterity with an 
harp, ſoftening the wild beaſts, and moving trees and rocks 
by the magic of his harmony. He has ſhewn ſcarce any 
learning or invention beyond this fable, which has raiſed 
his reputation, unleſs it be in the famous lecture“, that 
reveals the whole myſtery of grammar, to which he 1s in- 
debted for his wealth. By JueiTER, added he, the im- 
pudence and ſolemnity of a man's pretenſions gain him more 
admirers, than the modeſty or juſtice of them.” He went 
immediately into the forum, as it were to exemplify his 
laſt words, and proclaimed his abilities and willingneſs to 
debate any point of learning, that could be offered him on 


* ProNICys read a grammatical lecture, to which no one was admitted 
under 50 drachms. SocraTes ſpeaks of it in PLaTo's Axiochus, and 
calls it Th wernnivra Dpixpealy Ae ie. 
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the ſpot. As he has a great command of expreſſion, the 
thing ſucceeded to his wiſh; and the good people of Athens 
were aſtoniſhed at the power of his eloquence. Since that, 
the reſt of the ſophiſts, not caring to yield the ſuperiority 
to GoRGIAs, have taken up the thing in imitation of 
him.” Indeed, faid I, the practice and its origin are worthy 
of one another, and contend the palm in abſurdity. I can 
eaſily conceive why the younger ſophiſts ſhould fall in with 
this odd humour of the city, and endeavour to make them- 
ſelves known by their extempore performances. But Pxo- 
TAGORAS has been long at the head of his ſe, and is a 
maſter of ſenſe as well as language. I think it ſtrange. 
CI beſeech you, interpoſed ALCIBIA DES, think nothing 
ſtrange. I find you are not ſo well acquainted with Pxo- 
TAGORAS as I am. Before we get to the Lycæum, I 
ſhall deſcribe two or three features of the man to you, 
which will be as good as a picture at full length of him. It 
ſeems he is the inventor of a logical fallacy, by which an 
argument may be turned two oppoſite ways, and be valid 
in both. EvaTHLus (whoſe family you may have heard 
of in Athens) had a ſtrong paſſion to become a celebrated 
orator, and agreed with PROTAGORas for a certain ſum, 
that all the ſecrets of the art ſhould be opened to him. The 
ſcholar paid half the price, on being admitted to his maſter, 
and ſtipulated for the payment of the reſt, provided that he 
gained the firſt cauſe, which he ſhould plead as an advo- 
cate at the bar. PRorAGOR AS, without delay, informed 
him in all things neceſſary; and having trained him ſuffi- 
ciently to the exerciſe of the rules, which he gave him, 
exhorted the young man earneſtly to appear in public. 
EUATHLUS, either willing to defer diſcharging his debt, or 
diffident of his capacity, ſhewed no reſipe& to the counſels 
of the ſophiſt. The ſophiſt reſolved to have his money, 
and cited EUATHLUs before a court of judicature. He 
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thought this an undoubted method of extorting it, and could 
not help inſulting his pupil. © If, fays he, the judges de- 
termine in my favour, then you will be obliged to pay me 
by their determination. If not, you win your firſt cauſe, 
and become my debtor by the terms of the agreement.” 
« You are miſtaken, cried the young man, and I allow 
your alternative. If the deciſion is in my favour, you have 
no claim to the debt by that decifion. If not, then ] loſe 
my firſt cauſe, and the terms of our agreement acquit me. 
The court and the audience, who expected a very eloquent 
conteſt between the ſophiſt and his ſcholar, burſt out into 
a loud laugh ar their ſubtlety. The judges left the queſtion 
unſettled, and PROTAGOR As began to repent, that EUaTH- 
Los had been inſtructed ſo well by him. And in truth, 
replied I, he had reaſon. To be grave with you, I wiſh 


all the philofophers, like SocRATES, would endeavour to 


bring theſe teachers of falfe ſcience into general difcredit, 
and ſhame them out of Greece. It would have a conſi- 
derable effect, I am perſuaded, on the advancement of real 
knowledge, and on the manners of the times. What gives 
me a diſlike to ſeveral of them, is their intolerable avarice. 
If a rich man is difpoſed to be kind to them, they preach 


up generoſity, and cry down filver and gold, as of no more 


value than the pebbles on the ſea-ſhore. Vet if an indi- 


gent friend intreats aſſiſtance from them, they recant all 


they have ſaid, in favour of the virtue they have now an 
opportunity of exerting; ſo that humanity, gratitude, and 
private conſcience, have no weight with them. They have 
a regard for one another, while their intereſts interfere 
not: but if an obolus be held up to them as matter of con- 
tention, their mutual friendſhip would be diflolved, their 
leſſons of virtue forgot, and they would engage in a quarrel 
for it,” © Your conceit of the obolus, ſaid ALCIBIADES, 
calls to my memory an Ægyptian king, who had taught 
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ſome monkeys (for they have a wonderful aptneſs in bur- 


leſquing the human race) to dance together in chorus, and 
when they were drefled up in purple robes and vizor maſks 
had frequently produced them in public, with ſucceſs. At 
laſt, a facetious ſpectator one day threw an handful of 
nuts among them, which cauſed them to neglect their dance, 
tear, their clothes, throw off their maſks, recover the na- 
tural manners of their ſpecies, and fight with one another. 
But your reflections and my ſimilies break in unſeaſonably 
on another ſtory I was going to tell you. A lively young 
fellow of my acquaintance, who was formerly a follower 
of PROT-AGORAS, gave me a pleaſant account of the audience 
he firſt had of him. His father, a plain illiterate citizen, 
accidentally heard the ſophiſt one day at a diſputation; and 
whether the old gentleman (as many do) admired what he 
did not comprehend, or whether he heard him ſpeak on ſome 
popular ſubject, that ſtruck his fancy, he determined to place 
his fon under the care of fo excellent a tutor. Accordingly 


he carried my friend one day to PROTACORAS, and 


took the liberty of aſking, what improvement he would 
teach him fa] ſhall teach him the utmoſt attainment of the 
human mind, replied the ſophiſt, that of ſpeaking without 


preparation, on any ſubject that ſhall be given him. 


« What, ſaid the old man, though he does not underſtand 
it?” & Yes, anſwered the other, or I am no maſter of 
eloquence. He ſhall be qualified in a little time, to turn 
the wiſeſt aſſembly to any opinion he would chuſe for them, 
by the mere energy of words. He ſhall have it in his 
power, to repreſent things of great conſequence, as of no 


concern ; and things of no conſequence, as of the greateſt. 


He ſhall know, how to depreciate the beſt, and colour over 
the worſt cauſe with plauſibility.” “Hold, hold, cried the 
father ; by all the Gods, this is more than my ſon ſhall ever 
learn, But PRoTAGOR As, have you the face to tell me, 
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for inſtance, you can perſuade any man, that ſociety may 
ſubſiſt without juſtice.” © Are you deſirous to diſpute 
upon it, replied the ſophiſt. I ſhall conceive you preſently, 
that there is no difficulty in the thing.” Would you be- 
lieve it, CLEANDER, they entered into an argument, in 
which, you may gueſs, the ſophiſt very ſoon got the better. 
« You amaze me, ſaid the new diſputant; this is a ſerious 
matter, and fit for the cognizance of the ſtate; if I had 
the honour to be a magiſtrate, give me leave to tell you, 
that a fellow, who can prate truth, honeſty, and juſtice 
out of countenance, ſhould not. ſtay one hour in the city.” 
« Softly, I beſeech you, replied PRoTAGORAs. But 
though you are unable to do it, I can confute myſelf with 
facility.” In a word, he performed that office fo readily 
and elegantly, and fo much to the ſatisfaction of the father, 
that he began to be better reconciled to him ; and, before 
the converſation broke up, recommended his fon to him. 
At the ſame time he ſtrictly enjoined the ſophiſt, to conceal 
from him the faculty of impoſing on others, what is wrong : 
« or if, continued he, the fame arts are neceſſary for the 
recommendation of truth and falſhood, be careful to inſti] 


into him fuch principles of virtue, that, however he may 


uſe them to the one purpoſe, he may ſcorn to abuſe them 
to the other.” 


In this manner I was entertained with the eaſy flow of 
converſation, and good humour, peculiar to ALCIBIADES, 


till we arrived at the Lycæum. 
C. 
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R CEE 


CLEAN DER to ORSAMEs. 


WHEN we came to the Lycæum, we found SOCRATES 
there, and a great concourſe of people gathered about the 
ſophiſt. Our excellent friend began with ſaying, “ that 
he was by no means qualified, much leſs pretended, to cope 
with the art and eloquence of the celebrated PROTAOGORAVS. 
He told us, that he appeared in this place, not to anſwer 
the challenge, (which would be as abſurd in him, againſt 
a perſon of ſuch ſkill in his profeſſion, as for a mean 
wreſtler to have accepted that of MiLo * at the Olympic 
games) but to intreat his inſtruction publicly, on what he 
uſed to teach privately to his ſcholars, as well for himſelf, 

as for a numerous and admiring audience.” The ſophiſt 
anſwered with propriety enough, “ that he taught his pupils 
a ſcience, of which he underſtood Sock Ax Es to be a great 
maſter, the ſcience of virtue.“ And is then virtue to be 
taught?“ ſaid SocRATES. © Yes, like all other arts, 
which contribute to the perfection of mankind.” © I ſup- 
poſe, replied the philoſopher, you mean, that it is as re- 
ducible to a ſyſtem, as grammar and arithmetic.” „ Mot 
clearly.” „And is that ſyſtem neceſſary to be known, 
before we are proficients in virtue?” © Yes.” „Then 
why do the illiterate attempt to judge of actions as well as 
the learned?“ © Becauſe they, who know iittle, are 
YOL, 11. 2 


See Letter LXXII. 
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always leaſt ſenſible of their own weakneſs,” «© Let it be 
granted. But how comes it, that in the aſſemblies of the 
people, when a debate is ſtarted on the public buildings or 
navigation, none interfere, or paſs a judgment, except 
thoſe, who have qualified themſelves, by a particular ſtudy 
of them, under the care of conſummate artiſts. Yet when 
a queſtion is moved, depending on civil policy, or any of 
the virtues which ſupport and adorn hfe, moſt men of 
common ſenſe have ſomething to ſay, which is material, 
though they are not indebted for their knowledge in theſe 
matters to the ſchools of ſophiſts or philoſophers? Or 
whence is it, that when the rules of grammar and arithme- 
tic will extend themſelves effectually to all the combinations 
of words or numbers, the general precepts of virtue, laid 
down by the teachers of wiſdom, are ſo imperfect, as that 
many of the various intricacies and accidents of the moral 
world cannot be comprehended by them? In the former 
we are ſeldom perplexed, but in the latter we are frequently 
diſtracted, when we would reconcile the narrow reaſonings 
of theories with the latitude of practice.“ © I ſuſpend my 
anſwer, cried the ſophiſt, till I have collected your whole 
argument. And what is your inference from this ?” 
«Tis a plain one, ſaid SOCRATES: I mean to aſk you, 
whether you think virtue can be taught, by adviſing a man 
to apply his reaſon to ſyſtematical ſpeculations, and not 
rather by the exerciſe and government of his paſſions in 
action. Whether thoſe few principles, which are the great 
clues to lead us through the mazes of life, are implanted in 
every man's nature, or imparted only to the favourites of 
heaven, for their own lucre, and the uſe of fome, who can 
purchaſe them.” ( Your objections to my poſition, ſaid 
the ſophiſt, cannot be anſwered more pertinently to the 
matter of them, or more entertainingly for thoſe who hear 
us, than by an ancient fable. 
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* There was a time, when the Gods alone exiſted, and 
nothing mortal was created. But when fate had de- 
creed, that this habitable frame of things ſhould be pro- 
duced, it was given in charge to PRoMs THE us and EPI- 
METHEUS to fupply each of the animal kinds, with thoſe 
faculties which might be neceſſary for their convenience 
and ſupport. EPiMETHEUs deſired his partner in this 
office, to give him leave to perform it by himſelf z & at the 
fame time, faid he, do you overlook and correct me.” 
PROMETHEUs conſented, The other proceeded to his 
work immediately, and endued fome creatures with 
ſtrength, and ſome with ſwiftneſs. He next diſtributed 
hoofs, hides; horns; briſtles; and nouriſhed all beaſts with 
graſs and roots, or with the leaves and fruits of trees. 
The folly of EPIMETHEUs, who had Javiſhed his favours 
on brutes; had like to have proved fatal to man in this 
eſtabliſnment of things. The day approached, when all 
animals were to make their appearance. PROMETHEUS, 
concerned for his own honour, after many expreſſions of 
diſtreſs, reſolved to ſteal the invention of Minerva, with 
with the fire of VULCAN, and added them to the human 
compoſition. Thus man was enabled to conſult his own 
preſervation. But as to thoſe qualities which improve 
civil life, and were even neceſſary to conſtitute it, they 
were lodged in the citade] near the throne of JUPITER, 
whither PROMETHE Us durſt not aſcend. The human 
race by this means contracted an affinity with divine 
natures, and erected altars and ſtatues to them. They 
made a language, clothed themſelves, built cottages ; but 
not being gathered into cities, they were expoſed to the 
fury and incurſions of wild beaſts. At laſt ſome of them 
attempted to compoſe a ſtate, and in fo doing, they added 
to the havock by their diſſentions, inſtead of preventing it. 


* Vide Platonem in Protagoi a. 
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JueiTER, out of his infinite benevolence, compaſſionated 
mankind, and ordered MERCURY to inſtil into them 
juſtice, charity, and all the ſocial virtues MEeRcury 
aſked, whether they ſhould be diſtributed in unequal por- 
tions, like beauty and ſtrength. © Yes, ſaid JurirER, 
let a few, who ſhall command and inform the reſt, be 
largely furniſhed with them; and for the generality, give 
them the feeds of theſe good qualities, but ſo as it ſhall 
require labour, education, and inſtruction to mature and 
bring them to perfection.” 


« Thus, SOCRATES, continued the ſophiſt, J would 
admit, that the principles of virtue are implanted in the 
minds of all men, but in ſuch an obſcure perplexed manner, 
that they mult be cleared and drawn out by the leſſons of 
the wiſe, before moſt of us are able to apply them. Virtue 
is therefore to be taught, ſince the pure and diſtinct know- 
ledge of it, which gives uniformity and ſteadineſs to our 
conduct, is not attainable by practice only. SIMONIDES 
has ſome fine verſes to this purpoſe.” ©« I own, ſaid 
SOCRATES, I cannot help admiring the fluency of your 
tongue, and beauty of your elocution; though I am 
unable to follow the train of reaſoning in a long ſpeech, 
becauſe of my natural ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. You 
were going to cite the poems of SIMONIDEs, which ſeem 
foreign to the ſtrictneſs of our argument; and it puts me 
in mind of thoſe, who knowing their own inability to 
entertain the company, would introduce a lutaniſt, or 
dancer. As this obſervation extends not to you, PROTA- 
ok As, you will permit me to wave your verſes, and in 
order to bring our controverſy to a point, let me aſł you, 
whether you do not admit, that the principles of virtue are 
implanted, though obſcurely, in the minds of men?“ 1 
have faid fo.” © Does it require a regular and liberal 
d ucation, to make them ſerviceable in life?“ „ Ves.“ 
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* Can he be ſaid to act wholly by chance, who has never 
drawn them out clearly, or ſcarce beſtowed a moment's 
thought on them?“ „ Undoubtedly,” „ Then ſuch a 
one, either infected by the dangerous communication, or 
grown old in the deſperate habit of vice, is not puniſhable.” 
_« Certainly not.” * Vet the laws of the community puniſh 
the vicious of all ranks,” True.“ © Did you ever know 
a criminal of the meaneſt education, who ſaid in excuſe of 
his crime, that he acted by chance, and knew not it was 
wrong?“ ©« No.” © Have not you often obſerved a man 
determine rightly of an action, who was ignorant of the ab- 
ſtrat principle on which its rectitude or depravity de- 
pended ?” „ Yes,” „Then your own experience, and 
that of human nature, as well as the authority of our anceſ- 
tors, is againſt you; and you muſt admit virtue not to be a 
matter of ſcience, but that the illiterate and the learned are 


equally qualified to practiſe it?“ 


Thus PROTAGOR AS concluded againſt the uſefulneſs of 
his profeſſion, before he knew, whither the reaſonings of 
SOCRATES, or the turn of his own argument, would draw 


him. 


I dare ſay, thou haſt long joined with me, Or8AMEs, in 
admiring the man, who has convinced the Greeks, that 
logic, and the diſputations of ſophiſts, are no more neceſſary 
to a ſound mind, than the exerciſes of racers and wreſtlers 
to an healthful body. That philoſophy is not like a prince, 
confined within the walls of a palace, happy in the con- 
templation of its awful magnificence; but, like an active 
magiſtrate, watches over the welfare of ſociety, and fre- 
quents the forum and Piræeus, not the ſchools and walks of 
ſpeculating ſages. In truth, it is ſo free in declaring its 
ſentiments, that a very little attention will inform us, what 
part it takes, not only in the general ſypport of virtue, and 
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diſcouragement of vice, but in every particular ſciic:;2 of 
action, that can divide the time, —_—— or intereſts of 
men. 


L. 


rr 


SMERDIs to CLEAN DER. 


THY doubts, * CLEAN DER, have caſt a gloom over 
theſe peaceful manſions. When from the top of the flowery 
Mount in my beloved hour of cvening meditation, I caſt my 
eyes towards Greece, I no longer viewed the charming 
landſcape with delight. The glorious works of ORoMAs- 
DES, diſplayed in every various beauty of creation, were 
clouded over by the evil influence of the wicked AHRIMAN. 
The dark perplexities, in which his baneful arts have in- 
volved the race of men, were the unpleaſing objects, which 
thy letter had placed ſtrongly before me. I conſidered 
Athens as an infected place, whoſe tainted air the delicacy 
of virtue could not ſupport. White-handed Probity and 
dove-like Peace of Mind ſeemed on the wing towards ſome 
more happy region, where they ſhould no longer be 3 
to the harſh laws of 1 imperious neceſſity. 


I pity thee, CLEANDER, ſincerely. There is an eternal 
!aw engraven upon the tablet of the heart by the omnipotent 
hand of YEsDAN, which cannot be infringed without the 
ſevereſt anguiſh of mind. Even they, whoſe compliance with 
thy temptations makes thee now look on them with abhor- 


* See Letter CXLVIII. 
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rence, had once this ſacred law imprinted on their ſouls 
No mortal boſom is void of the divine illumination ; but 
the firſt deviation from that innocence it inviolably pre- 
ſcribes, throws a thin miſt over the radiance. By frequent 
repetitions of guilt, the obſcurity grows thicker and darker; 
and the wretch comes at laſt to give up every ſacred tie, 
without compunction, to the ſordid views of avarice and 


ambition. 


Beware, CLEANDER, how thou permitteſt the leaſt 
acceſs in thy ſoul to that encroaching principle of evil ; 
nor ſtrive to reconcile a doubtful action with the juſt 
laws of the ſage ZERDHUHsT. No, there is no danger 
ſo fatal, as palliating evil into an appearance of good. 
The laws of ZOROASTER are but a tranſcript of that 
native law, which ORomasDEs has written in thy heart. 
That heart is revolted at the idea of corruption. Thy 
hand draws back of itſelf from offering the infamous 
bait, which Grecian avarice ſo greedily reaches after. 
Yet this abhorrence ſeems to thy reaſon contrary to that 
unlimited obedience, that abſolute devotion of ſervice, 
which is due to the monarch of the earth, Here thy 
human ſight is dazzled, thy head turns round, and 
the precipice is beneath thy feet. From its brink thou 
lookeſt back to the ſchools of Balch; thou calleſt for 
aſſiſtance from the Bactrian groves. This ſtruggle of a 
virtuous mind is much to be commended, May a gra- 
cious emanation from the ſource of light affiſt thee to 
diſtinguiſh that narrow path, which amongſt the per- 
plexed mazes of human policy, is alone conſiſtent with his 
original dictates. Human wiſdom, CLEANDER, even in 
theſe retirements, where it is not diſturbed by the tu- 
mult of the paſſions, or diſtreſt by the intricacies of affairs, 
can go no farther, than to point out ſome few certain 
and immutable truths, Where, in their conſequences, they 
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appear to claſh, it muſt be a ſuperior power, that can 
demonſtrate their eternal conſiſtency, ſince to obſcure that 
conſiſtency with falſe appearances, is the utmoſt effort of 
the potent ARIMANIUS, 


All we can then adviſe is, to withdraw from thoſe 
paths, which are ſo overſpread with fatal ſnares, and ſeek 
for ſecurity in retreat. This is the only penance, that 
can be at all effectual towards thy paſſing the eternal 
bridge in ſafety, and arriving in thoſe regions of the bleſſ- 
ed, the certain, though diſtant, contemplation of which 
is the fragrant oil, that keeps alive the ſacred flame in 
the boſom of every true believer, with a brightneſs, to 
which the ſplendors of all earthly greatneſs are more 
dim than twilight, outvying even the radiance of the 
Perſian throne, While thy ſervices to that were con- 
ſiſtent with the univerſal law, thy virtue was heightened by 
its exalted object. Thoſe ſervices have been long and 
faithful. It is now high time to gain a diſmiſſion from 
the arduous taſk, Wait not, I charge thee, for the 
tempting rewards of ambition: break off, without heſitat- 
ing, every Grecian attachment; and follow timid Virtue 
to ſome humble cell. From thence thou mayſt look 
back with equal tranſport, on the duties fo attentively 
performed, and the guilt fo narrowly avoided. Leave 
theſe dark ſcenes to other actors: if ORoMasDEs has 
doomed the deſtruction of the Grecians, fear not but 
he will find fit inſtruments to effe& it, while thou ſhall 
look on in happy innocence; inſtruments, who ſhall per- 
haps find the puniſhment of their guilt, in the per- 
miſſion of accumulating crimes. Farewel: may the 
ſource of light illuminate thy ſoul ! No ritual obſervance 
ſhall be wanting « on the part of thy friends, to atone for 


what | is > pail; 
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LETTER coo 


GoBRYAs to CLEANDER. From Perſepolis. 


I was ſome days in hopes to have ſent you the agree- 
able news of our treaty with the Lacedæmonians be- 
ing brought to an happy concluſion; but it has been 
broke off on the very point of ſigning, in a manner ſo 
extraordinary and unexpected, as leaves us entirely at a 
loſs, to account for the conduct of the Spartan re- 
public. From this preamble thou wilt no doubt expect 
a detail of the negotiation, which was undoubtedly, 
in its object, the moſt important, but proved in its 
iſſue, the moſt ſingular, that was ever entered in the 
chronicles of the empire. There was no pains ſpared 
to ſecure a good concluſion to the treaty, by a cour- 
teous and hoſpitable behaviour towards the perſons of 
thoſe who negotiated it on the part of Lacedzmon, and 
a frankneſs and ſincerity on the fide of the king's 
commiſſioners, in all the overtures they made to forward 
it. PLISTOLAs and PHAR Ax, the two new Spartan 
embaſſadors, were received by the governors of the 
provinces, through which they paſſed in their way to 
court, with all the reſpect that could be ſhewn to the re- 
preſentatives of ſo conſiderable a republic. About two 
paraſangs from Perſepolis they were met by TISsAPHER- 
WEs, maſter of the horſe, the captain» of the immortals, 
and ſeveral of the ſatraps; who conducted them to the 
palace prepared for their reception within the walls of 
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the city. In the evening HyDaAsPEs was ſent to wel- 
come them in the king's name, and ſettle a time for their 
publick audience, which was performed in full ſplendor a 
few days after. The ſpeech which PLisTOLAas made 
to the king, when he delivered his credentials, was ſhort, 
but not without dignity or politeneſs. © Great monarch, 
we admire the magnificence of thy court, and the num- 
ber of thy attendants; but are more ſtruck with the 
grace and majeſty of thy perſon. And we doubt not, 
but that in the management of the buſineſs, with which 
we are entruſted by our native city, we ſhall have rea- 
ſon to eſteem thy wiſdom in the choice of thy miniſ- 
ters.” The king anſwered them in few words, © that 
he could not but hope well for ſucceſs of any negotia- 
tion, in which they were employed : that he would or- 
der ſome of his council, in whom he repoſed moſt con- 
fidence, to confer with them as often as they defired it, 
and they ſhould find him not leſs defirous of the alliance of 
Sparta, than that republic was of his,” | 


When that day's ceremony was over, TERIBAZUs, 
ARTAPHERNES, and myſelf, were appointed commiſſi- 
oners to treat with them. I endeavoured indirectly to have 
Nic Ax DER ſet aſide, knowing, by experience, that he 
was an impracticable man, and would certainly throw 
obſtacles in our way; but was told, that their inſtructions 

enjoined them to do nothing without his advice. At our 
firſt meeting the embaſſadors put into our hands a de- 

claration concerning the grounds of the quarrel with 
Athens; it repreſented the war to have taken its riſe 
from the ambitious views of that ſtate, which had endea- 
voured, by oppreſſing their allies, embezzling the public 
| treaſure at Delos, and other unjuſtifiable methods, to over- 
turn the independance of the Grecian commonwealths, 
The hard uſage of MEOGARA and Potipza, the ſuc- 
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cours ſent to the Corcyreans, and the private intereſts 
and reſentments of PERICLEs, were not forgot. It 
concludes, by expreſſing the hopes, which the repub- 
lic of Sparta entertained, that the king would not deny 


them his aſſiſtance in the proſecution of ſo juſt a 
cauſe, 


(ne wn A oma rn 


— 


—— — —— _- 
— — — 
—— 


Thou mayeſt imagine, CLEAN DER, it was not our in- 
tention to diſpute the facts alledged in this memorial; 
but after telling the embaſſadors, that we would lay it 
before the king for his conſideration, we added, that as 
no alliance could be laſting and ſincere, when the 
contracting parties did not find their mutual intereſts con- 
cerned, we thought the moſt proper way of bringing 
things to a fair and ſpeedy iſſue, would be for both 
ſides to communicate their reſpective projects of a treaty 
to each other, the conditions of which might be de- 
bated in ſubſequent conferences. They readily agreed 
to it, and the king's commiſſioners preſented the follow- 
ing paper*. 


I. © That there ſhould be a firm league and amity by 
ſea and land between ARTAXERXE „ king of as and 
the republic of Lacedæmon.“ 


* Such of our readers, as are not much verſed in ancient treaties, will 
not take it amiſs, to be told, that this project agrees in the moſt material 
points, (particularly the article which concerns the Aſiatic Greeks) with 
the alliances afterwards concluded between the Perſians and Lacedzmo- 
nians; of which there are ſeveral inſtances in the 8th book of Tuvcyp- 
Dzs, and the firſt of XENOorHOx's Grzcian hiſtory, So great, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, was the reputation of the miniſtry of ARTAxXERxXEs 
for wiſdom and integrity, that their ſucceſſors thought they could not 


regulate their conduct 'by ſounder maxims of policy. Note by the Tranſ- 
letor. e 
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II. © That during the continuance of the war againſt 
the Athenians and their allies, the king of Perſia ſhould 
aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians with a fleet of fourſcore 
fail, to be employed in ſuch ſervices, either jointly 
or ſeparately, as ſhould moſt annoy the common 
enemy.“ 


III. «That for the better encourgement of the Pelo- 
ponneſian failors, the king of Perſia ſhould agree to raiſe 
their pay from three to four oboli a day.“ 


IV. « That in conſideration of theſe ſuccours, the 
| Lacedzmonians and their allies ſhould ſecure and guaran- 
tee to the king, and his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of all the 
cities in Aſia, and their dependencies, which had for- 
merly 1 to the king, or any of his royal prede- 
ceſſors.“ 


V. t they ſhould further promiſe, not to diſ- 
turb or moleſt the Perſian navigation, in any of thoſe 
ſeas, where it had been carried on in former times.“ 


it in- caſe of any invaſion from foreign ene- 
mies, or troubles from domeſtic rebels, they ſhould join 
the king's army with a body of ten thouſand Greeks, to be 


commanded by the Perſian generals.“ 


VII. © Tt is further ſtipulated, that no treaty ſhould 
be entered into, or peace made, without « common con- 
ſent.” 


The Lacedzmonian project differed from ours as to 
the proportion of ſuccours, in ſhips and money, which 
the king was to furniſh them with, and entirely omitted 
the two principal articles of a free navigation, and 
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the guarantee of the Aſiatic colonies ; only offering ten 
thouſand men, and thirty gallies, as their quota of 
aſſiſtance, in caſe of any attack upon the Perſian domi- 


nions. 


At the next meeting, they were told by us, that we 
could by no means think the offers they made in any 
wiſe an equivalent for the advantages ſecured to their 
republic by the king's own propoſals; much leſs were 
they equal to the extravagant conditions ſet down in 
their project: that we were directed to tell them plainly, 
that unleſs they would repeal the two articles in C1MoN's 
treaty, as expreſſed in our draught, it was loſing time 
to continue the conferences with them, and this negotiation 
muſt end as fruitleſly as the former. | 


NICANDER replied, that they were very ready to give 


us all reaſonable ſatisfaction, and they would not diſpute 
with us the point of a free navigation in thoſe ſeas, where 
it had been prohibited; but it was impoſſible for them 
to ſurrender in expreſs terms all the cities of Afia, for 
whoſe liberties their anceſtors had fought, into our hands 
ſince ſuch a condition would reflect a diſgrace on their re- 
public, that could never be cancelled; it would ſet their 
own allies againſt them, and for once make the cauſe 
of Athens popular in Greece. I told them, that it was 
but common juſtice to reſtore the king to his rights, 
when he was to aſſiſt them in vindicating theirs ; that 
I could not comprehend, what offence their allies could 
take, at a ſtep neceſſary to ſecure to them the aſſiſtance 
of a powerful monarch ; nor how the fate of Tonian co- 
lonies, allied to the Athenians, their enemies, could any 
ways affect the intereſt or reputation of Sparta, The 
diſpute between us continued for ſome time on a foot- 
ing, that plainly ſhewed, that as we were content. to in- 
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creaſe our ſuccours, provided the two articles abovemen- 
tioned were admitted, they on the contrary would be ſa- 
tisfied with a leſs proportion, if they could prevail to 
have them laid afide. At laſt it was agreed, to refer 
the final deciſion of this matter to another conference. 
I obſerved, that PLisToLAs and PRHARAx took very lit- 
tle ſhare in the debate, leaving the management of it 
wholly to NICANDER, who appeared moſt prejudiced 
againſt our demands. Upon communicating this hint to my 
colleagues, it was agreed, we ſhould have a private con- 
verfation with PLIsTOLAs, and endeavour to find out, 
whether they were not left more at liberty by their inſtrue- 
tions, than they repreſented themſelves to be; and whe- 
ther this extreme obſtinacy was not put on, in order to 
obtain the better bargain for the republic of Lacedzmon, 
PTISToL As readily came to me, and, after J had diſ- 
courſed him on the preſent inability of his ſtate, and 
their allies, to proſecute the war vigorouſly without foreign 
aſſiſtance, I urged him to declare, whether they had 
not power to make us farther conceſſions; or elſe, I 
aſſured him, we had orders to break off the treaty, at 
the very next conference. He ſaid, there was a general 
claufe in their inſtructions, directing them to adjuſt the 
intereſt of the Greek colonies in ſuch a manner, as might 
be leaſt diſhonourable to the republic, and beft tend to 
ſtrengthen their alliance with the king; and he would 
confeſs to me, that he thought the articles we propoſed an- 
ſwered both thoſe proviſoes. But as they were tied down 
not to conclude any thing without the concurrence of all 
three, and NICANDER his colleague was obſtinate againſt 
admitting this article, he did not ſee what was to be done ; 
that he would make one more effort to gain his concurrence 
and acquaint me with the reſult of it. The next morning 
he ſent me a ſhort letter to this effect, „that NIcAN DER 
was at laſt convinced, it was better to comply with our 
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demands, than put an end to the negociation.” This con- 
vinced my fellow-commiſſioners and myſelf, that nothing 
more was wanting, than to draw out the treaty in form, 
and ſign it without further trouble. But how much were 
we ſurprized, when at the next conference, after having 
read to the fourth article, Nic Ax DER roſe, and ſaid, that 
upon further conſideration of the purport and ſenſe of his 
inſtructions, and the knowledge he had of the ſentiments of 
thoſe in the adminiſtration of affairs at Sparta, he thought 
himſelf obliged to retract the conſent which his colleagues 
had extorted from him, to an article inconſiſtent with the 
intereſt of Greece, and diſhonourable to his country! 
The other embaſſadors ſeeming not leſs concerned than us 
at this declaration, maintained, that the republic would 
ratify the article, as we had offered it, ſince the cities in 
Aſia were not expreſsly given up, but only included under 
the general deſcription of territories formerly belonging to 
Perſia. But Nic AN DER with great warmth declared, he 
had rather loſe his right hand, than ſet it to ſuch a treaty. 


Upon this perſonal altercation, we told them, that till they 


had ſettled amongſt themſelves a point of ſo great conſe- 
quence, nothing could be determined; that We had done all 
that lay in our power to facilitate the treaty, and were 
ſorry, that they had not proceeded with the frankneſs and 
ſincerity, which were expected from them. PLISTOL AS 
has ſince proteſted to me in the ſtrongeſt manner, that he 
could not imagine what were NICANDER's reaſons for re- 
tracting; and to prove to me that PHAR Ax and himſelf 
were really of opinion, that they ſhould not be diſowned 
by their principals, he has offered to ſign the treaty without 
Nic Ax DER. But it has not been thought proper to accept 
this propoſal, becauſe of the clauſe in their inſtructions, 
which renders their unanimous concurrence in every par- 
ticular neceſſary. 
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We have ſince received your letters, which contain an 
account of the truce concluded between the Lacedzmo- 
nians and Athenians, and the ſtrong diſpoſition, which ap- 
pears in both ſides to put an end to the war. Several are of 
opinion, that the embaſſadors muſt have had ſome earlier 
notice of theſe tranſactions, though they have not acknow- 
ledged it to us; for they ſay, that NIicAnNDER's retraction 
of his conſent, and the abſurd offer of PLISsTOLAs and 
Prarax, which, they knew, we could not with any ſe- 
curity depend upon, bear all the marks of a diſingenuous 
piece of ſhuMing, contrived to palliate a change of mea- 
ſures, which was really occaſioned by an alteration of af- 
fairs at home, However we are not without hopes, that 
the inſtructions ſent by CHARICLES will have reached 
Athens time enough to enable you to prevent a final ac- 
commodation. In the mean time, till their ſucceſs is 
known, our counſels here are at a ſtand. 


What you mention in your letter of the good effects that 
may ariſe from employing embaſſadors, and the diſadvan- 
tages with which unauthorized agents contend, has ſuch 
weight, that it is determined to ſend \ARTAPHERNES with 
an extraordinary commiſhon to Sparta, \as ſoon as the event 
of the treaty begun at Athens ſhall be known. TI believe 
PyTHON is pretty well recovered ſ-om the conſternation he 
was at firſt under, when he heard our negotiation with the 
embaſſadors was almoſt concluded, He came in great 
haſte from ORsames's Villa at T'aoces, to interrupt it, as 
far as lay in his power. The king told Orsames plea- 
ſantly, upon ſeeing him the other day in the preſence cham- 
ber, „that he could not help being alarmed at the frequent 
private converſations, which he held with. the Athenian 
agent ; and believed he muſt examine him upon the ſubject 
matter of them.” ORSAmES replied, “ he was content to 
undergo the enguiry, and would confeſs, that in ſome of 
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his letters to CLEANDER was contained a full account of all 
his practices with PYTHON.” I had a long conference with 
that miniſter upon the aſſembly's anſwer, mentioned in your 
laſt diſpatch, and brought him to acknowledge, that imme- 


diate ſatisfaction ought to be made for ſome of the ſhips on 


our lift : the ſlate of the caſe, with reſpect to the others, 
he is to ſettle with commiltaries of the marine, who are 


ordered to confer with him. He likewiſe informed me, 


that the people of Athens, to ſhew how little part they had 
taken in ZopyRus's expedition, entirely approved the 
king's proceedings in regard to ſuch of their countrymen, 
as had been made priſoners in their retreat by the Caunians, 
which I told him the king could not look upon as an ade- 
quate ſatisfaction to the injury they had done him, by ſuffer- 


ing ZopyRus to fail out of their ports, when his deſigu 


was publickly talked of at Athens; and that he inſiſted, 
they ſhould puniſh all, who returned thither, after openly 
appearing in arms at Caunus.. I find PyrHON inclined to 
a proſecution of the war againſt Sparta, particularly if our 
aſſiſtance can be obtained; and ſtrongly of opinion, that the 
majority of the aſſembly will reject a treaty. But as I ſuſ- 
pect him to be a creature of CLEOxN's, I am doubtful what 
credit to give to his aſſertions. The perſons ſeized at Mi- 
letus, it is true, were the king's agents, which gives a 
preſent interruption to our deſigns in thoſe parts, though 
the chief reaſon for ſuſpending them is to wait the event of 
the treaty at Athens; for it is by no means our intention to 
draw upon ourſelves the arms of all Greece, before we are 
thoroughly prepared. Farewell. 


P. 
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EE TTL Mn 
CLFANDER to SMERDIS. 


ONE would think, that the inquiſitive and aſpiring 
people; among whom I reſide, fatisfied with the progreſs 
they had made in all parts of ſcience, were for puſhing their 
intellectual difcoveries into a new and untried region, and 
had fome ambition of adding to their boaſted acquiſitions in 
knowledge, the knowledge of futurity. Infinite almoſt is 
the collection of obſervations, which they have made for 
this purpoſe; yet an order of men is ſet apart for collecting 
more, or interpreting what they already have; and they 
imagine themſelves in a likely way of reducing to all the 
certainty and regularity of ſyſtem ſome of the ſeemingly 
moſt caſual things in nature. 


I was drawn into this reflection by juſt now paſſing by a 
place, where one of theſe augurs, who are ſupported here 
at the public charge, was engaged in the buſineſs of his 
profeſſion. He was ſeated in a chair of a particular make, 
and appropriated to that uſe; clothed in a long white robe; 
had a crown of gold upon his head, and was adorned with 
all the other habiliments of his office. He had a tablct in 
his hand, on which he writ down every circumſtance re- 
lating to the birds of divination, their flight, ſpecies, voice, 
and manner of appearance; every thing, that might aſſiſt 
the enquiry he was making, which was to collect from ſuch 
notices, as theſe meſſengers were ſuppoſed to bring, whe- 
ther a projected deſcent of the Athenians upon the iſland 
Sphacteria would meet with ſucceſs. 
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J did not care for aſking many queſtions on ſo nice a 
point, leſt I ſhould draw any ſuſpicion on myſelf and cha- 
rafter; and therefore could not perfectly inform myſelf 
about the whole proceſs and iſſue of this affair: but I ſhould 
judge from the general joy and pleaſure, which were dif- 
fuſed over the countenances of the ailembly, that they had 
not the leaſt doubt, that the event would be fortunate, and 
the Gods favourable to their deſign, 


This incident naturally turned my thoughts on the ſub- 
ject of divination, and the various kinds of it, that are here 
in uſe. Some indeed attended with more ſolemnity and 
expence, and therefore held in a higher degree of credit and 
eſteem ; but others cheap and obvious enough to every one : 
ſo that all have here ſufficient means of ſatisfying themſelves 
with regard to any event, which they have either a curioſity 
or a concern to know. 


I would not preſume to trouble thee, awful SMERDIs, 
with a detail of all the particulars, relating to this myſtery. 
The whole would be too tedious, and many parts too trivial 
for thy notice. All nature indecd is ſuppoſed to have ſome- 
thing of a prophetic gift. Every thing we ſee or hear is 
thought capable of affording ſome inſight into our future 
fortune, and obſerved accordingly with a ſuitable attention. 
Every animal, be it bird, beaſt, or inſect, under all the 
variety of circumſtances, with which its appearance may be 
attended, every uncommon phænomenon in the heavens, 
every ſudden emotion of the mind or body, our very dreams, 
and even words, are imagined to contain ſome preſage of 
approaching good, or warning againft impending ill. 
Theſe notices indeed are ſometimes too fine for the coarſer 
ſight of common apprehenſion, but cannot eſcape the pene- 
tration of the more acute obſervers, who are trained up to 
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the art, and inveſted with a public authority to interpret 
them, | | 5 


There is one kind of divination, which is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from ſome immediate communication of the Gods ; 
another, which is the reſult of obſervation, and attainable 
by experience. Some pretend to be actuated, in an extra- 
ordinary manner by a demon, or ſpiritual agent, who tran- 
facts every thing without their privity, and makes uſ- only 
of their organs in the anſwers he gives, and the diſcoveries 
he makes. Another ſort have their bodies thrown into a 
lethargic and inſenſible tate, while their ſoul, at theſe ſea- 
ſons, difingaged from its heavy aſſociate, is at liberty to 
traverſe unconfined the regions of earth and heaven, and 
inſtructed by the free converſation of Gods and heroes» 
brings back ſuch various intelligence, as enables them to 
ſatisfy all enquiries. We have accounts of thoſe, who have 
continued a whole age in this dormant poſture ; but I think 
poor HERMoDoRUsS was in the moſt pitiable circumſtances, 
whoſe body being betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
while his ſoul was engaged in one of theſe improving ex- 
curſions, they took an unmanly advantage of his abſence, 
and deſtroyed the cottage, while the tenant was abroad. 


Of all the methods of prediction, that depend on human 
ſkill, augury is here in the moſt repute. Nothing may 
ſeem more uncertain than the flight of birds, or more unin- 
telligible than their voice, or unintereſting than their ap- 
pearance. But every thing relating to them has here ſome 
meaning ; ſometimes more clear and explicit, fometimes 
more ſecret and myſtical, but ſuch as may eaſily be un- 
folded by the profeſſors of the divining art, in all the more 
nice and complicated caſes. Theſe creatures, like others, 
ſeem commonly intent on the means of ſupporting their 
own being, or providing for the ſupport of their offspring. 
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But it is concluded here, that they have higher views; and 
though they may appear to the leſs diſcerning buſied in ſuch 
inferior matters, yet they come to inform the Athenians 
when their armies ſhould march, or their fleets ſail, with 
whom war is to be carried on, or peace concluded, when 
their magiſtrates ſhould be elected, or aſſemblies meet for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs ; for nothing ef a public nature, and 
of any conſequence to the ſtate, is determined here without 
their concurrence, Whether theſe notices by birds be 
owing to ſome divine direction, or may not, in ſome mea- 
ſure, proceed from their own ſagacity, I have not been able 
fully to inform myſelf; for ſo fundamental a part of their 
religion is a ſubject of too much nicety and importance, to 
be entered freely into, or to admit of any debate. To ſup- 
poſe them ſent by an expreſs appointment, ſeems a more 
reaſonable foundation for the ſtrong confidence they place 
in ſuch admonitions; though ſome proverbial ſayings in uſe 
among them, of their being privy to the moſt ſecret tran- 
factions, would make one think, they believed them in their 
own nature to be moſt prying and obſervant creatures. 


But though this method of divining be more frequently 
practiſed and attended with more formality, yet there are a 
thouſand others in great credit. Lightening and meteors 
are celeſtial ſigns, to which great attention is paid. 4 
tingling of the eye, and a palpitation of the heart, are in- 
cluded in the claſs of divine prognoſtics. It was a ſneeze 
from one of his right-hand attendants at the time of ſacrifice, 
that is ſaid to have given THE MISTOCLES the firſt earneſt 
of his ſucceſs againſt Perſia, And our calamitous defeat at 
Salamis was partly owing to the warmth of ſpirit and con- 
fidence of victory, with which his ſoldiers were animated 
by this ſeemingly inſignificant incident; though we ought 
not to deny the owl, that perched upon the maſt of his ſhip, 
the ſhare he had of kindling up this martial ardor. For 
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however unpromiſing or inauſpicious his aſpe& may be in 
other places, he is treated at Athens with great veneration, 
and truſted as one of the ſureſt omens of ſucceſs. 


Sacrificing likewiſe is not only uſed here to engage or 
acknowledge the favour of the Gods, but to collect whether 
they deſign to be favourable. From being practiſed at firſt 
merely on public and ſignal occaſions, it is become a ſettled 
method. of gathering their intention, or ſoliciting their aſ- 
ſiſtance in the common exigencies of life; before a journey, 
or after a dream; in any diſcompoſure of mind, or indiſ- 
poſition of body. In looking for auſpicious ſigns, the 
ſoundneſs of the heart, the liver, and the lungs, is the 
chief object of attention ; though the ſparkling of the in- 
cenſe, and contortions of the ſmoak, are of ſome uſe in the 
enquiry; and the poſture of the tail is not a little obſerved; 
for being twiſted, it denotes a complicated caſe; if turned 
down, it betokens nothing but diſaſter and defeat; but lifted 
up, it is confided in as an undoubted ſignal of ſucceſs, 


If the victim goes freely to the place of ſacrifice, it is 

eſteemed a good omen. To try the temper he is in, they 
generally draw a knife along his body : if he not only bears 
this quietly, but conſents by a nod, (which gracious mark 
of his approbation i is commonly obtained by pouring a little 
water into his ear) it is immediately concluded, that the 
offering is acceptable, and the event of the buſineſs will be 
ſucceſsful, So much ftreſs is laid on this circumſtance, that 
the Athenians in times of diſtreſs, have erected extemporary 
altars, where the victims of their own accord ſtopt in the 
proceſſion; and here is a traditional ſtory of a mad bull, 
that broke looſe from ten men, and then tamely followed 
an old prieſteſs to the place of ſacrifice, 
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Theſe rites are performed with great ſolemnity before a 
battle, the victims being adorned with crowns, flowers, 
and ribbons, and their horns often tipt with gold. But 
unleſs the omens be favourable, the Greeks will rather 
throw down their bucklers, and ſubmit to the enemy, than 
by reſiſting be guilty of impiety and diſobedience to the will 
of the Gods. Marpoxivs at ſuch a juncture had like to 
have cut in pieces the whole body of forces under Paus A- 
NIAs, had they not been animated by a ſudden change of 
appearances, and made fo violent a _— as the Perſian 
army could not Kang, 


In dwelling on this ſubje& I can hardly keep up a gra- 
vity, which it may ſeem to require; becauſe I am per- 
ſuaded, that the whole myſtery of ſoothſaying, as it is here 
practiſed, is rather to be attributed to the contrivance of 
men, than the communication of the Gods ; though it is 
with the utmoſt deference of judgment, that I offer my 
opinion to thee, venerable SMERDIs, who art ſo much 
better acquainted with the will and ways of providence. 
But from ſome inſtances, that have fallen under my notice 
I cannot help thinking, that it is a ſtratagem, by which 
ſelfiſh and artful men practice more ſafely on the credulity 
of the weak and well meaning. And I have often ſmiled 
at, though I could never credit a common report of our 
great philoſopher's ſuggeſting to the people, that a ſneeze 
was an admonitory hint from his attendant demon. Doubt- 
leſs thoſe, who are concerned in the direction of civil or 
military affairs, have made, and do make great uſe of theſe 
ſtrong perſuaſions, which omens generally produce, ' as they 
may accommodate them by a little dextrous management 
to ſerve any purpoſes they have in view. By this means 
they may baffle the beſt laid and moſt forward project, and 
throw a damp on the moſt active and enterprizing ſpirits, 
By on wy ny. raiſe a multitude to the moſt ſanguine 
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expectations from the utmoſt depreſſion of deſpair, and 
inſpire them inſtantly with all the fire and fierceneſs of 
enthuſiaſm, 


The ſelf-intereſt of mankind, and their importance to 
themſelves, would indeed have their ſhare, both in 
producing and continuing this turn for divination ; as it 
is a ſcheme, they might think, that would be often ſervice- 
able to their welfare, and which would always be flat- 
tering to their vanity. We are creatures made capable 
of and deſigned for happineſs ; we have therefore great 
quickneſs in diſcerning, and ſenſibility in feeling the ſe- 
yeral ways, by which it is or may be affected. This joined 
to our preſumed ſignificancy, and the chief rank we hold 
in the viſible creation, makes us imagine, that we are 
really as dear, and appear as conſiderable to every 
other being, as we do to ourſelves ; and that all the dif- 
ferent ranks of inferior animals were made ſolely to 
adminiſter to our pleaſure, without any view of advanc- 
ing their own. On this account we are apt to conclude, 
that all the buſineſs, which is tranſacting near us, has a 
particular regard to our mighty ſelves, till we come at 
length to intereſt heaven and earth fo far in our preſer- 
vation, as to ſuppoſe, that whatever is done, is principally 
deſigned to advertiſe us of any good or ill, that is likely to 
befal us. - 

Theſe reflections have often led me to commiſerate 
the hard lot of this ſuperſtitious people, who are thus 
taught! to overlook the enjoyment of the preſent good, for the 
fake of thoſe little fanciful elevations, which they have 
from the expectance of ſome future one, and when the 
real ills of life are ſo many, are expoſed to a thouſand ad- 
ventitious diſtreſſes, that ſpring only from groundleſs 
apprehenſions. The hoarſe note of a raven is enough to 
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chill the warmeſt hopes of an Athenian, and make a 
public aſſembly, intent on the execution of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary affairs, break up in confuſion. Journies of bu- 
ſineſs, which my friend PHILEMON and I had ſettled, have 
been often ſuſpended on account of the unpropitious ſight 
of a ſwallow; and many a party, of pleaſure been inter- 
rupted by the ill-timed appearance of a hare or a weaſel. 
have ſometimes ventured to argue with, or banter the 
good old man, on theſe occaſions ; but only found, that 
prejudices of this kind are impreſſed too deeply on the 
minds even of ſenſible and ingenious men, to be ever 
eraſed by reaſon or raillery. How much more agreeable 
to our nature and circumſtances is the practice that is 
enjoined us in the pure and uncorrupted pages of the Zenda ! 
« that we ſhould take occaſion every day, from the 
firſt animal we meet, to pay our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the ſupreme ſource of light and happineſs ; 
who has produced ſuch an amazing variety of creatures, 
provided ſufficient means to make them happy, and yet 
made them all in ſome degree ſubſervient to the uſe, and 
conducive to the welfare of man.“ 


G. 
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LETTER Ov. 


CLEANDER to GoBRYAs, 


ON the firſt of this moon Scirrophorion, PurLocLs, 
the Trierarch, arrived here expreſs from the generals 
at Pylus, with the news, that the Athenian forces had 
made a deſcent on the iſland of Sphacteria, and after a briſk 
engagement obliged the Lacedzmonian garriſon to ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners at diſcretion, 


I have encloſed the moſt authentic detail of the whole 
affair, in a copy of the diſpatch ſent by CTEON and 
DEMOSTHENEs, which has been read more than once in 
the aſſembly with repeated acclamations. From ſeveral 
ſtrokes in it, I am fatisfied, it could be drawn up by no 
one, but the enterpriſing ſon of CLEznETUs, who, what- 
ever ſhare of merit he may juſtly lay claim to .in plan- 
ning out the action, ſeems determined not to Joſe one 
tittle of applauſe for want of rhetoric in deſcribing it. 
The rejoicings on this occaſion are now at their height, 
accompanied by all thoſe marks of rioting, which the 
multitude are apt to commit, when fluſhed with an un- 
expected ſucceſs, which they aſcribe to a general, who 
ſtands high in their eſteem, The tranſport of the po- 
pulace has exerted itſelf upon the houſes of thoſe citizens, 
who promoted the late negotiation; and their characters 
are made the ſubje& of ſcholia or catches, adapted to 
the genius of the vulgar, Neither the humane ſuper- 
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ſtition of PfILE MON, the formality of Dioporus, nor 
the caution of Nici As has eſcaped the low raillery of 
theſe political ſatyriſts, whoſe rough licentious writings give 
one a ſtrong idea of the times, when the great men of Greece 
were abuſed from the carts of THESPIs and his contem- 
poraries. ED, 


I can aſſure thee, noble ſcribe, that this event is looked 
upon as the moſt extraordinary one, that has happened 
during the courſe of the war; for in the firſt place 
the moſt intelligent perſons in Athens were ſo far from 
imagining, that CLEOx's wild project would meet with 
ſucceſs, that they rather expected every day to hear his 
ſhameful repulſe. In the ſecond place it was the univer- 
fal opinion, that the Lacedzmonian detachment in Sphac- 
teria, in imitation of the 3oo at Thermopylz, were de- 
termined to die in their ranks, after ſelling their lives 
ſo dear, as it would make the victory worth very little 
to the Athenians. But the iſſue. of this affair has verified 
the old Græcian proverb, & The fortune of war is ever 
productive of novelties,” ſince it is eſteemed the moſt 
diſgraceful blow the Lacedzmonians ever received, with 
the leaſt loſs to their enemies; and CLEeon, whoſe 
military qualifications were never reckoned the ſhining | 
part of his character, is now put on a level by his flat- 
terrers with the moſt celebrated captains of Greece for 
bravery and conduct. He is expected to arrive from 
Pylus in a few days. I ſhall take the firſt opportunity of 
communicating to him the rupture of the Lacedzmonian 
treaty, and endeavour to diſcover, whether the profeſ- 
ſions he made me before his expedition, of drawing this 
ſtate into a cloſer alliance with ARTAXERXEs, were 
ſincere. If I find they were, I will perſuade him to feel 
the pulſe of the aſſembly upon that ſubject. His emiſſaries 
hall ſpread about the diſpoſition, into which the haughti- 
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neſs of Sparta has thrown our monarch, to cultivate the 
friendſhip of Athens; and inſiſt on the reaſonableneſs 
of ſoftening the rigor of Cimon's peace, in order to 
obtain a powerful aſſiſtance, from Perſia, which may in 
the preſent juncture decide the fate of the war. By this 
method the Lacedzmonian ſlowneſs may be quickened ; 
and f the king perſeveres in his deſign to take part with 
them, ARTAPHERNES Will meet with the better recep- 
tion. On the other hand, it-will be ſeen, whether the 
Athenians really intend to make propoſals of a ſtrict 
confederacy to our court, or only contrive amuſe- 
ments, to prevent our joining with the Peloponneſian 
allies. 


Thou mayeſt be ſatisfied that the Lacedzmonians 
will not think themſelves much obliged to their em- 
baſſadors at Perſepolis, for giving ſuch entire credit to 
the firſt advices of an accommodation, as to break 
off the conferences in fo abrupt and ridiculous a man- 
ner. 


Inſtructions, which, like theirs, were to be interpreted 
according to the exigencies of affairs, ſhould never be en- 
truſted but to miniſters of the greateſt capacity and experi- 
ence. And for my own part, I never thought negotiation 
the talent of the e | : 


The jopublic of Athens is determined to puſh on the 
war vigorouſly, this ſummer. A fleet of eighty gallies is 
equipping with the utmoſt diligence, which is to be put 
under the command of Nicias. The aſſembly have paſ- 
ſed a vote, that a thouſand citizens, (whoare to be choſen 
by lot out of the tribes) and three hundred of the 
 Hippeis, ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to embark 
at an hour's warning. They have likewiſe demanded aſ- 
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ſiſtance from ſeveral of their allies. The expedition is in- 
tended againſt Corinth, either to land and take the city 
by ſurprize, or to make an attempt upon the ſhipping 
in the harbour; both which- undertakings, however 
plauſible they appear in the ſcheme that has been laid | 
before the people, ſome experienced officers have aſſured 
me to be extremely difficult, if not impracticable. Let- 
ters are arrived from SOPHOCLES and EURYMEDON, 
who were ſent with a fleet to Corcyra, the beginning of 
the ſummer. They gave an account, that having landed 
ſome companies of Athenian ſoldiers, the revolters were 
beat out of their faſtneſſes; a fort, they had built on 
the mountain Ithome, ſtormed, and the greateſt part of 
them obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The unfortu- 
nate men ſo taken were confined in a ſmall iſland near 
Corcyra, till the people of Athens had pronounced ſen- 
tence upon them, with an expreſs condition, that if any 
attempted to eſcape, they ſhould all be ſurrendered up 
to the Corcyrean magiſtrates. Theſe terms were vio- 
lated on the part of the captives; and the Athenian 
generals, without waiting for orders from hence, after 
putting them into the hands of the magiſtracy, purſued 
their voyage for Sicily. Advice is ſince come, that the 
latter, glad of the opportunity to extirpate every rem- 
nant of the ariſtocratical faction in Corcyra, condemned 
them all to death, and delivered them over to the inſults and 
barbarity of the multitude; Such is the blind violence of 
party, wherever it prevails. May the extremes of it be 
avoided by every ſtate, that would preſerve its good ſenſe, 
its liberties, and its humanity |! 


Before this reaches thy hands, thou wilt have received 
the diſpatches, of which CHARICLEs is the bearer; and 1 
will preſume to hope, thou art not unmindful of the requeſt 
I preſumed to make in them, that thou wouldſt intercede 
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with the king for my return. Not to urge again the topic 
of the danger I run by a much longer continuance here, 
after practiſing with CLeon, I will juſt mention, that Py- 
THON has in his laſt letters to the ſenate informed them, 
that the Perſian court has very exact intelligence, not only 
of the actions but the views and deſigns of this ſtate, and 
frequently earlier and more important advices, than him- 
ſelf, I am ſenſible thou communicateſt my diſpatches to 
none but thoſe of the ſupreme council; but canſt thou fo 
well anſwer for the fidelity of thoſe, - who give hourly at- 
tendance at thy palace? And as my letters are regiſtered 
in the archives, the holy mage, who has the care of them 
may have no averſion to an Attic talent; and in that caſe 
an artful inſinuating miniſter, like PyTHoN, will find eaſy 
acceſs within thoſe venerable walls. Think not theſe ſuſ- 
picions founded entirely on my own chimerical reveries ; 
for a friend of mine, who correſponds with PyTHON, 
ſhewed me a letter from him, in which he boaſts, that 
cc he had contracted an intimate acquaintance with one, 
who has it in his power to inform him of the moſt material 
paſſages at the court; and that he finds no places ſo ſecure 
in Perſia, to which a gold key gives not the readieſt 


acceſs.” 


I will own freely to thee, illuſtrious ſcribe, that after 
having ſpent the earlier part of my life in acquiring a know- 
| ledge of the learning, manners, and language of diſtant 
nations, and almoſt ſeven years of it in the king's ſervice 
here, I long impatiently to reviſit my paternal farm in the 
vale of Diana, near my native Epheſus. That ſhady re- 
tirement is of all others the beſt adapted to my inclinations, 
as it places one beneath the envy and reſentment of the 
great, and above their dependance. Tis there I would 
finiſh my courſe in tranquillity, and live only to myſelf, 
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8 praying for the welfare of the empire, the health of AR- 
TAXERXES, and the happineſs of my generous patron, 


From Athens, the 3d of Metagnitnion. 1 


CLE FT T ER. on 


CLEON and DEMOSTHENES to the Senate and People of 
Athens. 


BY our laſt letters, Athenians, you were informed, that 
the reinforcements under CLE ON had joined your fleet before 
SphaQteria, and that it had been reſolved to attempt land- 
ing, unleſs the Lacedzmonian generals conſented, that their 
men in the iſland ſhould be kept priſoners of war at Athens, 
till an accommodation was concluded. This propoſal has 
been ſince made in form; and though viſibly intended to 
prevent the farther effuſion of Grecian blood, was rejected 
with diſdain ; anſwer being returned, that no Spartan ever 
came alive into the hands of his enemy. A reply ſo in- 
ſolent and unſeaſonable had no other effect, than to inflame 
the zeal of the officers, and excite the courage and re- 
ſentment of the ſoldiers. Accordingly, after giving 2 
day's reft to the army, on the following night we ſet 
aſhore eight hundred heavy-armed ſoldiers in the iſland, 
who ſurpriſed an advanced poſt of the Lacedzmonians, 
and either killed or took priſoners all, who were upon 
guard, The diſpoſition for landing the reſt of the forces 
was performed with ſuch diſcipline and regularity, that 
before break of day they were all diſembarked, without the 
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leaſt oppoſition from the enemy. An accidental fire hav- 
ing a few days before conſumed great part of the woods 
with which the iſland was overrun, made us leſs appre- 
henſive of ambuſcades, and gave us alſo an opportunity of 
diſcovering, that the number of the Lacedzmonians was 
greater than we imagined it to be; for which reaſon none 
but the Thalamitai * were leſt aboard the ſhips. 


The troops began their march early in the morning in 
order of battle, the flanks, van, and rear being covered 
with ſmall parties ef the light armed, who were directed to 
haraſs the enemy, wherever they appeared, to ſcour the 
woods, and retire to the main body, in caſe they were 
puſhed too vigorouſly. A large detachment of Spartans 
and Helots charged us at the opening of the defile, and 
put our avant-guard into ſome confuſion; but our main 
body marching up to ſuſtain them, and our peltaſtai and 
archers ſorely galling the enemy from the higher grounds 
at the ſame time, they were obliged to retreat in tolerable 
good order towards the extremity of the iſland; where 
they took refuge in a fortification, which from the ſitu- 
ation of the ground about it ſeemed in a manner impreg- 
nable. Here being joined to the reſt of their men, they 
made ſo gallant and obſtinate a defence, that our heavy- 
armed infantry were thrice repulſed. After ſeveral hours 
continual combat, your troops were almoſt ſpent with heat 
and fatigue; and we began to think, though unwillingly, 
of ſounding a retreat, when the commander of the Meſle- 
nians propoſed to us to attack them in the rear with a 
choſen party of the light- armed. We accepted this offer, 
and having given him eight hundred targetiers and archers, 

he found means, by conducting them through craggy nar” 


* Rowers of the lower benches, 
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row paſſes, to appear in the rear of the Lacedzmonians, 
ready to fall upon them from that quarter, the ſituation of 
which alone they thought a ſufficient ſecurity. We no 
ſooner obſerved this, than we ordered a herald to proclaim 
aloud in the front of our lines, that if the enemy would lay 
down their arms, they ſhould be admitted to capitulate. 
The words were ſcarce pronounced, before we ſaw moſt 
of thoſe on the ramparts throw down their weapons, and 
hold up their hands in token of aſſent. A ſuſpenſion of 
| hoſtilities immediately enſued, and it was deſired by STY- 
po, their commanding officer, that leave ſhould be given 
him to ſend to the Lacedemonians before Pylus for in- 
ſtructions. But we only allowed him to call an herald 
out of the camp, who, ſtanding on the oppoſite ſhore, 
(which is but a very ſmall diſtance from the iſland) was 
acquainted with the neceſſities of the garriſon, and in a 
few hours, returned, and declared to them in the name 
of Ac1s and his council of war, that they had permiſſion 
to conſult for their ſafety, provided they did nothing un- 
worthy of the Spartan name. Upon this the beſieged de- 
livered up their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, 
ſtipulating only, that they ſhould be uſed with humanity. 
The number of Lacedzmonian captives are above three 
hundred; the whole number originally ſent over into Sphac- 
teria was four hundred and twenty, all picked men. 


After obtaining this glorious ſucceſs, we offered up, 
according to the pious cuſtom of our anceſtors, a facrifice 
out of the firſt fruits of the ſpoils to JUrITER and Mi- 
NERVA the counſellors, the tutelar deities of this ſtate. 
We likewiſe ſet up a trophy on a riſing ground, which 
affords a fair proſpect of the enemies camp. We intend to 
begin embarking our army with the priſoners, and the reſt 
of the booty to-morrow ; and ſhall then reinforce the gar- 

vo“. II. B b 
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riſon of Pylus, and take the firſt favourable wind to ſail for 
Athens. 


We think ourſelves bound in juſtice to afſure you, that 
the whole army, as well officers as ſoldiers, in their reſ- 
pective capacities, behaved with as much kill, valour, 
and intrepidity, as were ever ſhewn by any troops, on any 
occaſion whatfoever; and we recommend to your notice 
more particularly, for their gallant conduct, PHILOCLEs, 
the ſon of Laces, the bearer of theſe diſpatches, Lama- 
chus captain of the Peltaſtai, and THER AMENEs T rierach 
of the Nereids. As to the victory itſelf, we know not, 
Athenians, whether it may become us, who were unworthy 
inſtruments 6f obtaining it, to anticipate the impartial judg- 
ment you will form of it by adding our own. But in 
Juſtification of your two generals, one of whom undertook 
for the ſucceſs of this meaſure, in a manner that might 
appear too preſumptuous, and the other both adviſed the 
deſcent, and aſſiſted to the beſt of his abilities in making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for it, give us leave to fay a few 
words; that conſidering the courage and obſtinacy of the 
garriſon, and the advantage in point of ſituation and know- 
ledge of the iſland with which they fought, we believe 
your forces never gained a completer advantage, with leſs 
loſs, and more honour to themſelves ; in fight of an enemy's 
camp, ſuperior in number, which looked onas unconcerned 
ſpectators of the combat. Certainly the conſequences to 
be drawn from it muſt be very beneficial, if you perſiſt in 
refuſing to hearken to the counſels of thoſe, who would 
effect, by a diſgraceful peace, what the united ſtrength of 
your enemies is not able to compaſs. 


From our Camp in the iſland of Sphacteria, the 25th of 
the moon Hekatombèon. 5 
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L ET TT EE & cnn 


CLEANDER to CRATIPPUS. 


THE people of Athens are fo elated by the victory at 
Sphacteria, that they have ordered as many Hermæ to be 
made in honour of it, as were ſet up after the defeat of the 
Medes at Strymon. My curioſity led me the other day into 
the portico, where they are to be placed. © I ſuppoſe, 
faid I, to a friend, who was with me, the ſtate takes this 
opportunity to pay ſome acknowledgment to DEMosr- 
HENES, the inſtrument of its ſucceſs againſt the Spartans, 
by inſcribing his name with a recital of the action on the 
baſes of thoſe ſtatues; an acknowledgment ſuited to one 
of his elegant mind, who is equally ſenſible and deſerving 
of applauſe.” © By no means, anſwered he; it is never 
uſual on theſe occaſions to mark any name but that of the 
people.” ©« Methinks, returned I, your practice is an odd 
one. Why, you pay more honour to the trifling feats of 
activity or ſtrength performed at your ſolemn entertain- 
ments, than to the wiſdom and virtue of thoſe officers, who 
decide the fate of your country ! The Athenians muſt have 
a very high opinion of their fellow citizens, to think they 
are ſo much the ſervants of the public, as to endanger their 
reputation, without even the hope of this fantaſtical re- 
ward. Or you muſt permit me to have a very mean opinion 
of the Athenians, if the paſſion of envy can infect a nation, 
to the prejudice of the few who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
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ce You are miſtaken, interrupted my friend, in  imputing 
it to the envy and jealouſy of the Athenians, not to their 
wiſdom and magnanimity, that they are fond of public mo- 
numents, but ſparing in private memorials. I have thought 
the firſt often preferable to the laſt, ſince they are addreſſed 
to a whole nation, and may be regarded as an incentive to 
virtue by the meaneſt, as well as the moſt elevated mind. 
When it is ſaid (for inſtance} on fome of them, that the 
people fought valiantly and ſucceſsfully for their liberties, 
can one of the fineſt education, of the greateſt quality or 
fortune, infer any thing leſs from it, than that it become 
him to be the foremoſt in ſuch conteſts ? Or can the moſt 
uncultivated fail of being reminded, that, though he acts 
in a little ſphere, his life is a debt to his country, which 
muſt be paid, whenever ſhe demands it? But when a ſtatue 
1s erected, or an inſcription drawn up, to the honour of a 
private character, it makes an impreſſion upon few,—To 
attain fuch exalted merit is above the reach, and to deſire ' 
it, is beyond the wiſhes of moſt men; ſo that while the 
name of a people excites a general ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, the 
memorial of one genius excites only the emulation of ano- 
ther. Like an efoteric treatiſe of philoſophy, it may fall 
in the way of the vulgar; but they cannot underſtand it, 
or improve by it, becauſe calculated for men of ſpeculation z 
whereas the public monuments are like popular eſſays, more 
univerſally uſeful and intelligible. 


To turn the argument in another light. Would it not 
de inconſiſtent with that equality of rank, which ſhould 
be carefully maintained in a free government, to beſtow 
diſtinctions of this nature too frequently, even on thoſe 
who are eminent? Can any more effeCtual way be taken 
to inſpire a love of our country, or to ſuppreſs the gentle 
riſings of vanity, than to let it be known to every man of 
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parts, than it is a matter of ſtrict duty, to be active in the 
common ſervice. That what he performs with credit in 
the field is owing partly to the tutelar deities of the ſtate, 
partly to the valour of his ſoldiers, and the experience of 
his officers; and after all, fortune take a conſiderable ſhare 
of praiſe from him. That on theſe accounts he has no 
claim to crowns of gold, ſtatues, or inſcriptions. Yet, 
were the contrary practice obſerved, which you zealouſly 
recommend, the opportunities, 'which ſuch pre-eminence 
would afford its poſſeſſors, of comparing themſelves with 
their countrymen, would intoxicate ſome with a dangerous, 
and others with a filly pride; ſo that he, who arrived to 
theſe glories, and had good talents, would in reality erect 
| himſelf into the monarch of the ſtate ; while one of meaner 
endowments would in fancy be ſo ſuperior to the reſt of 
his plain fellow citizens, that the gift of them would be 
a certain prejudice to the man, and render him ftrangely 
ridiculous, We may add further, that as the beſt under- 
ſtandings are not proof againſt the giddineſs, which attends 
honours ; ſo great honeſty may be corrupted by a facility of 
procuring them; and they will be fought for in LW quarrens 
of faction, not conteſted in the race of virtue.” 


I was not willing, Crarieeys, to hold a controverſy 
with my friend, and yielded to him. From a trifling par- 
ticular concerning the Hermæ, which the ſtate is now 
erecting, our converſation rambled into general topics; and 
the longer we talked, the more we loſt ſight of what we 
firſt diſputed. At laſt J ſaid, «© How diſproportioned is the 
number of poſhble methods for preſerving fame to thoſe of 
acquiring it! an argument that we ought not to concern 
ourſelves about its duration after death. If it has ſerved 
our turn, while we lived, we ſhould not eagerly intrude it 
upon the ſtage to the diſturbance of the characters that ſuc- 
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ceed us; ſince it ſeems a ſort of buſy impertinence to aim 
at ingrofling the attention of poſterity, Commemorative 
pillars and inſcriptions are undoubtedly the beſt records of 
antiquity, as they are more laſting, and leſs liable to altera- 
tion than tradition. In the firſt ages an unhewn ſtone was 
often placed on the ſpot, where ſome remarkable tranſaction 
had paſſed ; but the knowledge of its occaſion could only be 
had from the memory and reports of the inhabitants. This 
imperfect means of giving information to ſucceeding times 
was afterwards improved, by ſketching out a barbarous re- 
preſentation of the ſtory on rough columns; the defign of 
which, in a courſe of years, was only to be gathered from 
conjecture, till letters introduced an hiſtorical certainty. 
HEeRoDoTUs has extracted much of his hiſtory from the 
marbles furniſhed him by the prieſts of Egypt; and it is to 
theſe we are indebted for our acquaintance with the cele- 
brated conquerors, SEs0sTRIs, HERCULES, and BAc- 
chus.“ © And truly, interpoſed my friend, I would wil- 
lingly part with their acquaintance. I am ſorry we were 
ever poſſeſſed of their names, or their examples. The 
love of praiſe ſoon put us on contrivances for tranſmitting 
it to our deſcendants; and moſt of the ancient monuments 
perpetuate the glory of particular great men, but ſcarce 
any are of the national kind I have commended. So that 
I am apt to fancy, they were not ſo much erected by the 
veneration of contemporaries for exalted merit, as by the 
perſonal vanity of oppreſlors.” © I believe, returned I, 
the national monuments, which are your favourites, were 
never thought of, till mankind had wiſdom and courage 
enough to form civil ſocieties upon principles of liberty. 
Before that time whatever credit the ſubject acquired, was 
unjuſtly aſſumed by the prince. But are you not of opinion 
however ſeldom theſe marks of honour ſhould be beſtowed 
by the public on individuals, yet if a ſtatue or inſcription 
were now and then put up by the reſpect of private fa- 
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milies to their diftinguiſhed relations, that ſuch memorials 
might be uſeful ?*” “ Could we rely, anſwered he, on the 
impartiality of friends, and were the voice of dependants 
as diſintereſted as that of the public, 1 would agree with 
you. Otherwiſe, if theſe eulogies become cheaply proſti- 
ſtituted to the purpoſes of ſervility, and in the opinion of 
every man ſhall exceed the merit of the character they cele- 
brate, they will be attended with the moſt hurtful conſe- 
quences. The generality, when they find the lives of the 
great not at all correſpondent to the laboured commenda- 
tions of them, will conclude the perfection ſet forth there 
to be unattainable and ideal: for the difference is the ſame, 
between the impreſſion made by deſcriptions of what ought 
to have been, and what has been, as it is between that of 
precept and example. Poetry in its original was ſet apart 
to do honour to the gods and heroes; but that degeneracy, 
which infects all human things, has ſpared not the ſacred 
arts; and perhaps infcriptions may one day be admired for 
the delicacy and ſprightlineſs, not the truth and ſimplicity 
of the encomium.” © Then, ſaid I, by Jupiter, I could 
cCurſe the invention of letters, which muſt ſubmit to con- 
vey ſo much flattery to ſucceeding times. After all, if no 
man ought to wiſh for poſthumous fame, except the imita 

tion of his character might be of real ſervice to the world, 
then it is weakneſs to think of it on our own account. If 
the vicious ſhare it here in common with the virtuous, and 
ſometimes men of low underſtanding with men of parts, 
then he, who has qualified himſelf to deſerve it, ſhould not 
lament thoſe accidents of nature or fortune, that deprive him 
of it. In a word, if the opinion of philoſophers be juſt, 

that there is another ſtate of moral deſignation, we may 
expect, that Minos, Eacus, and RHADAMAN TH, will 
reverſe all the falſe judgments that have been paſſed in this; 
and while they condemn monarchs and miniſters to eternal 
oblivion, will call out, to the obſeryation of innumerable 
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beings, many wiſe and good men, who were either un- 
known or forgotten. 


C. 


N11 BR CEVUE 


CLEANDER to HyDaASsPEs. 


I remember to have given thee an account ſome time 
ſince of the character of EuRiPiDEs. It is with pleaſure I 
can acquaint thee now, that, by the means of SocRArTEs, 
'T am admitted into his eſteem and confidence. He enter- 
tained me the other day with a play he has written on the 
fate of OREsSTEs, after the murder of his mother; which 
is wrought up with all the intereſting circumſtances, which 
the imagination of the poet, or the paſſions of human 
nature, can afford. As ſoon as the diſtreſs is raiſed to the 
height, and the expectation of the ſpectator with it, APOLLO 
deſcends from heaven in the laſt ſcene; and when you 
look for confuſion, miſery, and bloodſhed, puts an end to 
it, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Nothing, faid I, 
can be finer or more affecting than this performance: and 
yet I own myſelf no friend to what you poets call & the 
Deity from the machine.” Tis true, here is a difficulty 
worthy of his preſence ; nevertheleſs I am better pleaſed to 
ſee things unravelled by the ordinary operation of ſecond 
cauſes, than by a ſudden interpoſition. The Gods, you 
know, may do any thing; and though I can truſt them in 
the hands of ſo judicious a writer as yourſelf, I am in pain, 
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whenever they are introduced on the ſtage, left they 
ſhould do a great deal more than their buſineſs. The prac- 
tice therefore ſhould be diſcouraged ; and methinks I am 
_ unwilling, it ſhould have the ſanction of your example. 
Could you have managed the ſtory before us, as you have 
done ſome others, the whole would have been of a piece, 
and the tragedy would have concluded with as much na- 
ture as it is conducted,” © If you conſider the plot, an- 
ſwered EURIPIDEs, you will find it impoſſible to have 
turned it otherwiſe. And to ſpeak my ſentiments with 
freedom, when the play is drawing to a cloſe, the atten- 
tion of the audience on the rack, unable to divine the 
conſequences, it is an agreeable ſurprize to bring things 
at once to an happy iſſue, and ſend them away in good 
temper. Such pieces make a deeper impreſſion on the 
mind, than thoſe, in which you are prepared before-hand 
for the event. I entirely approve what you ſay concern- 
ing the celeſtial machinery of the theatre. And we may 
obſerve they are the fondeſt of it, who ſhew in every line 
a remarkable poverty of invention, but value themſelves 
on a fruitful fancy, becauſe their Deities appear in all the 
wantonneſs of miracles. In truth, how can the frequent 
recourſe to this machinery be an inſtance of genius? It had 
its birth from ſimple neceſſity, and ſhould be uſed only in 
thelaſt extremity ; yet (like ſeveral of the arts of life, which 
were equally mean in their original) has been applied to 
the purpoſes of elegance and ornament. Believe me, I 
ſhould be ſorry to deſerve the cenſure.” “ Miſtake me 
not, returned I: To cenſure you as a lover of theſe ex- 
travagancies, who are the trueſt maſter and obſerver of na- 
ture in the drama, would be as ridiculous, as to upbraid 
SOCRATES with the follies of the Sophiſt. You may be 
convinced then, that, if I have common ſenſe, I could not 
mean it; and, upon recollection, I am perſuaded, there is 
no way of finiſhing your OResTEs, but that which you 
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have choſen.” I was fully poſſeſſed of your meaning, 
replied he, yet am obliged to you for your polite manner 
of explaining it. At the ſame time I take it as a proof of 
friendſhip, that you communicate every remark, which 
occurs to you at firſt reading, even though it be crude and 
inaccurate, I aſſure you it pleaſes me to find, that my 
tragedy is exempted from the imputation you have juſtly 
| thrown upon many others. If I do not deceive myſelf, 
it is of that kind, which alone renders the deſcent of a 
God excuſeable, (ſince I think it can in no cafe be com- 
mendable) and may be vindicated, as well from the affec- 
tion of the ſpectators for the wonderful, as from the reaſons 
I have mentioned.” © I wiſh, interrupted I, you would 
forbear appealing to the vicious tafte of the times in your 
defence, eſpecially when you are ſupported by better argu- 
ments.” „ You may laugh at it, ſaid he, but it is of 
conſiderable weight. A dramatick writer, and a popular 
orator, are nearly in the fame circumſtances. They muſt 
each of them conſult the humour of their contemporaries ; 
or elſe they will never have an hearing; and r poſ- 
terity muſt make allowances.” 


6 The affection for the wonderful, continued I, pre- 
vails very ſtrongly in the preſent age. And thoſe, who 
are deſirous to enjoy reputation, while they live, always 
facrifice the matureſt reſult of their own judgment, in ac- 
commodation to the caprice of their countrymen. HrRo- 
DOTUS has interwoven ſome of the traditional romances 
of antiquity into his narration from that powerful motive. 
The ſchools of the ſophiſts and philoſophers abound in alle- 
gories. The theatre, inſtead of exhibiting to us ſtories of 
an eſtabliſhed date, or undoubted authority, (ſuch as the 
baniſhment of PisrsrRATus's family from Athens) is 
altogether conyerſant with the heroes and demi-gods of 
fable.” 
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«© You would gladly, anſwered EuR1PiDEs, bring 
hiſtory upon the ſtage, as it might give a fair opportunity 
for inforcing the principles of liberty, and a love of our 
country. But in ſome inſtances the nature of tragedy, and 
in all the temper of the Athenians forbids it. The na- 
ture of tragedy cannot bear it, becauſe there are many in- 
cidents, which, though they entertain in the relation, are 
too unanimated and uninforming, or too diſagreeable and 
ſhocking in the particulars, to compoſe a play. As nothing 
can be more ſpirited than a battle in the action, and yet 
nothing colder in the deſcription; ſo, on the contrary, 
many things pleaſe in the hiſtorical deſcription, which would 
diſguſt in real life, or the mimic repreſentation. It is for 
this reaſon, that in modelling a piece for the theatre, we 
are frequently obliged to vary the plot of it from the truth, 
for the better diſpoſition and improvement of it; a licence, 
which, however it may be indulged in fictitious ſubjects, 
would, I am afraid, be denied in hiſtorical. The temper 
of the Athenians would not bear it, becauſe thoſe facts and 
characters, which ſeem beſt ſuited to the ſcenes of a tragic 
writer, are too recent in the memory, and too much en- 


gage the paſſions of private families, to be properly intro- 


duced upon the ſtage.” © Suppoſe then, ſaid I, you ſhould 
reſort to Sparta, or even Perſia, for the topics of tragedy. 
I preſume the Athenians are not divided in their ſenti- 
ments on the eminent men of thoſe countries.“ © In that 
Caſe, replied he, it would be ſurmiſed, that I paid a diſreſ- 
pect to the heroes of our own republic. So that the way 
to be free from all difficulties, is to confine ourſelves to 
the fabulous anceſtors of the colonies, which firſt planted 
Greece. The only poet, who ever dared at a performance 
of the caſt, which you recommend, was A'scHYLUs, the 
bold inventor of the drama. But you muſt remember, that 
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what he wrote, had nothing to do with individuals*, Tt 
contained no flattery to THE MISTOCLES or ARISTIDEs, 
It entered into no encomium on their valour and conduct: 
it took no notice of their laying aſide all private reſent- 
ments, to unite in the cauſe of their country, (the moſt in- 
ſtructive leſſon of that important war) but was a general 
compliment to the Grecians. Nay, to avoid the odium, 
which perſonal commendations would draw upon the writer, 
and to keep off that envy, which would have fallen on the 
objects of them, he laid the ſcene as far as he could from 
Athens, in the very palace of XERxEs. Should I, for in- 
ſtance, accept the ſubject you propoſe, different parties in 
the ſtate would take alarm; the one protecting, the other 
reviling me; and while I may have all men applaud, it 
would be prepoſterous to aim at the praiſes of a few. You 
will grant PisI5STRATUs muſt be drawn extremely amiable, 
or extremely odious ; for in the mixt ſtate his character 
would be unaffecting and dull. Were I to ſet him in the 
former light, I ſhould be thought ſecretly affected to ſlavery, 
a teacher of dangerous principles ; and though it were the 
beſt performance I had produced, the very turn of the 
thing would condemn it. Were I to place him in the latter 
point of view, it would flatter the prejudices of the people, 
but contradict my own ſentiments, and the ſentiments of 
men of ſenſe, and do an injuſtice to the man, For he was 
a lover of lenity, letters, and politeneſs; nor was Athens 
happier at any time, than under his government. Should 
I deſcend nearer to our own days, and, agreeably to the 
ſcheme you offer, found a tragedy on ſome remarkable 
action of THEMISTOCLES, CIMON, or PERICLESs, think 
you not it would be to wage war with the ill nature of 


® See the Perſians, a play of ZscavLys, written ſeven years after the 
defeat of Xxaxes's forces at Mycale. 
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enemies, and the partiality of friends?“ «© You amaze me, re- 
turned I; it ſeems frequent enough with you poets, to uſe ſen- 
timents and expreſſions alluding to the circumſtances and per- 
ſons of the preſent times without ſcruple. Then why are you 
ſo careful, not to give offence in the plot of a play, as 
that it muſt be far fetched from antiquity ?” “ can tell 
you, faid EURIPIDEs, thoſe alluſions you ſpeak of are as 
much as the people will either approve or forgive. But if 
we were to ſtrike once out of the province of fable, and 
bring the ſtories of the time upon the ſtage, the rulers of 
the aſſembly would grow jealous, and imagine we aimed 
at transferring the ſeat of bufineſs and advice from the fo- 
rum to the theatre. Even the comic poets, the privileged 
ſatyriſts of the ſtate, are often not ſo groſs as to ſpeak 
plainly, but intimate their ſcurrility by uncouth and extra- 
vagant allegories.” © Would not the Athenians, replied 
I, be pleaſed to ſee the great geniuſes the commonwealth 
has brought forth, exhibited in their public entertainments, 
as it muſt reflect an honour on themſelves ?”” “I think it 
appears, ſaid he, from the obſervations already made, that 
they would, on ſuch occaſions, be greatly divided in their 
ſentiments. Beſides, the ſubjects we chuſe are not defi- 
cient in this particular ; for they are generally taken from 
the lives of the founders of our cities, and in reciting the 
misfortunes or proſperity of their families, we may be con- 
ſidered as doing credit to their deſcendants. Such trage- 
dies are free from the exceptions, to which thoſe you wiſh 
for are expoſed, and give equal ſcope to the invention and 
ceconomy of the poet.” © I only wiſh, rejoined I, to ſee 
fable baniſhed from the theatre.” „I agree with you, 
ſaid he; but there is no running counter to the taſte and 
opinion of the age. The tragic writings, however, are not 
to be reproached with wildneſs. They are like the fictions 
which they treat of; a mixture of falſhood and truth, of 
abſurdity and credibility. For I muſt be ſo candid as to 
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confeſs, though our audiences are fond of fables, yet they 
love to have the natural graces of converſation enter into 
the dialogues even of fabulous characters; to ſee the real 
paſſions, and probable incidents of human liſe, wrought upon 
the ground-work of the marvellous. 


EukiPipts's defence of the Greek theatre, noble ſa- 
trap, was amuſing, but not attended with all the conviction 
which I wanted. Let it be allowed. that, ſuch is the con- 
ſtitution of Athens, it would add to the diſorders of its ci- 
tizens, if their beſt hiſtorical ſubjects, which are contained 
within the late flouriſhing period of their affairs, were in- 
troduced on the ſtage: but it can never be admitted, that 
theſe afford not more room for the ſkill, and leſs exalt the 
ſpirit of the writer, than the unnatural relations of mytho- 
logiſts. No, HyDasPEs, the inimitable Cyrus, whom 
hiſtory and Perſia boaſt, is far beyond the THESE S ard 
HERCULEs of fable. Perſuaded as thou art of this truth, 
refine on the model of the Greeks, and build a theatre 
within the walls of Suſa. With a view to encourage the 
project, I have drawn up a rough ſketch of the plot for a 
tragedy, in the manner of SopHocLEs and EURIPIDEs, 
founded on the ſtory of CRoesvs, and the taking of Sardis. 
If thou approveſt it, thou mayeſt put it into the hands of 
 Trramis the mage, who is a good poet, and well verſed 
in their writings. In the mean time ſuffer me to congra- 
tulate thee, on the honour which will accrue to thyſelf, 
by raiſing the great characters of thy country from the 
tomb of time ; and on the aſcendant thou wilt gain over 
thy maſter, by inſinuating thoſe leſſons of policy and virtue 
in the preſence of his court and people, which MgGapy- 
zus ſuggeſted with equal art and Ay" in the cloſet, or 
the council- chamber. 
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Cyxrvs in Sardis. 


AC T.-L 


The chorus is compoſed of Sardians. The ſcene lies in 
CRoksus's palace. Before day-break. 


The queen appears on the ſtage, expreſſing her anxiety 
for her lord, who went out in the middle of the night on 
an alarm from the Perſian camp. She prays, that the good 
fortune, which accompanied CyRvs in the day of THYM- 
BREA, When he totally defeated the Lydian army, may 
fail him beſore Sardis. A meflenger enters; relates the 
taking of the city, CRoksus's danger, his eſcape, the vio- 
lent effort that cauſed his dumb ſon to ſpeak. The queen 
recollects the oracle, which declared, that the young prince 
ſhould never be cured of that natural defect, till the day of 
his father's misfortunes; is in deſpair: the chorus com- 
forts her, and concludes with reciting the change of 
CRoksus's fortune, deſcxibes his extenſive power and 
riches, the confidence repoſed in him by the kings 
confederated againſt CyRus, and the ſteps which led to 


his ruin, 
SET 
Cxoxksus retired into his palace, comes in diſordered 


with the different paſſions of fear, indignation, and ſorrow; 
calls to mind ſeveral prodigies ; doubts, whether he ſhall 
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yield to the conqueror, or, like SARDANAPALUS, take a 
reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. His queen exhorts him to 
the former. After ſome diſcourſe, he forbids her to in- 
terpoſe her advice. She withdraws. CROESUs accuſes 
the deceitfulneſs of ArpoLLo, who ſeduced him, by am- 
biguous anſwers, to croſs the river Halys. The chorus 
counſels him to ſubmit. They diſpute of reſignation to the 
Gods. The king eagerly enquires after the embaſladors, 
whom he had ſent * with iron fetters to the oracle, in token 
of the return made him for his religious donations. The 
chorus reproaches him with temerity; aſks him what pur- 
poſe this deputation could ſerve. He anſwers, to require 
an explicit interpretation of the prophecies tranſmitted to 
him, and to upbraid Apol Lo with ingratitude. Goes out 
to try what may be done for the defence of his citadel and 
palace. The chorus entreats him not to flatter himſelf 

with fooliſh hopes, ſings of a vain curioſity into future 

events, and laments the plunder of Sardis, with the 
various injuries to which the fate of war expoſes its in- 
haꝛbitants. | 


a2 Me 


An officer from CyRvus, paſling by the ſtation of the 
chorus, inquires after CRoEsvus, ſaying, that he is com- 
manded with a choſen band of ſoldiers to ſeize his perſon. 
The chorus prepares reſiſtance, unwilling to inform him. 
He uſes threats, and tells them, that they are all in the hands 
of the victor. After a little altercation, they direct him 
to an apartment in the palace, He goes out, and ſoon re- 
turns with CRotesus bound. The king ſeems ſpeechleſs, 
and in the utmoſt amazement. The officer acquaints him, 


m Vid. HerRoDoT, L. 1. 
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he muſt be offered as a * ſacrifice to the guardian Deities 
of Perſia, He recovers himſelf; at firſt exclaims againſt 
the cruelty of CVYRUs, but converſing a little with the 
chorus, he is ſoftened ; reflects on the happy circumſtance 
of not out-living his proſperity. The chorus parts from 
him affectionately. He follows the officer. The chorus 
inſinuates, agrecably to an old oracle, that CrRoegsvs ſuf- 
fers for the iniquity of GyGEs his anceſtor ; and cloſes 
with a few ſtrophes on the uſe of adverſity to — the 
2 and improve the underſtanding. 


ACT IV. 


The queen in confuſion is impatient to know the par- 
ticulars of CRoksus's being taken. The chorus extols 
his magnanimity of behaviour. She fuggeſts a thouſand 
indignities, which may have been offered him, with many 
turns of paſſion. One comes in, and tells her at large, 
what has happened at the pyle, on which CROEsus was 
to have been burnt; mentions the invacation of SOLON, 
the ſudden ſhower that extinguiſhed the flames ; informs 
her, that CyRus and CRoksus are moving to the palace. 
[This ſtory will admit a noble deſcription. ] The queen 
rejoices at the interpoſition of the Gods in favour of the 
king; but unable to bear the fight of the conqueror, and 
doubtful, whether he may not puniſh her huſband in ano- 
ther manner, reſolves to keep out of the way. The chorus 
ſings a panegyric on the wiſdom of SOLON, and vindicates 
the Juſtice of —— which always rewards piety, though 
_ 
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CyRus appears followed by his chief officers, CRoesvs, 
and the fourteen Lydian youths devoted with him. In 
entering he orders his attendants to dedicate a tenth of the 
ſpoils to the God; then he turns to CROESuSs, who 
kneels. CyRus blames him for having broken his al- 
liance unjuſtly, and with hearkening to bad counſellors; 
but forgives and honours him on account of the miracle, 
which was ſeemingly wrought for his preſervation. CRoksus 
makes no anſwer. In the mean while the ambaſſador re- 
turns from Delphi, who, interrogated by CyRvs of his 
errand, repeats the Pythian prieſteſs's interpretation of 
thoſe oracles concerning the mule, and the deſtruction 
of a mighty empire, by crofling the river Halys. CROEsus 
acknowledges the fault to be his, in relying on his own 
ſagacity to explain them; declares to CYRUs, that he is 
now arrived at that knowledge, which he thought him- 
ſelf before poſſeſſed of, and from whence the God told 
him he ſhould date the period of his happineſs, the know- 
ledge of himſelf. CyRus is warned from the example 
of Cxoksus's fall to preſerve that temper of mind in 
proſperity, which is uſually learnt from the reverſe of it; 
promiſes him ſafety and protection; and receives him into 
confidence. The chorus concludes the whole, with 
praiſing the exploits, the clemency, the character of Cy- 
RUS, as worthy the empire of the world; and wiſhes, 
that the luxury of Afia may not enervate the manners of 
the Perſians. | 6 
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SMERDIs to CLEANDER. From Balch. 


'THE fpirit of philoſophy is free, and recommends the 
confronting one opinion with another, that the force of 
cach may better be diſcerned, and truth emerge from the 
compariſon. This, CLEANDER, can be no offence to 
friendſhip, ſince it is only the exerciſe of reaſon. Every 
man does it in his own breaſt, when he leaſt thinks of 
it; he, as it were, divides himſelf, propounds and rejects, 
argues and confutes; and, though the point remain un- 
determined, the mind is pleaſed with the operation, and 
wants no perſuaſion to be reconciled to itſelf. The tran- 
ſition is eaſy to the diſputes of friends, which ſhould be 
raiſed and laid aſide with as little appearance of animoſity. 
If a difference of ſentiment ariſe betwixt thee and me, ar- 
guments may remove, or friendſhip muſt tolerate it. I aſſure 
thee, thy miſtakes have always been ſuch, as I not only 
could bear, but almoſt thought amiable, becauſe they 
flowed from ſome generous principle carried a little too 
far. | 


Such were thy thoughts concerning oracles and divina- 
tion, which thou perſuadeſt thyſelf are mere human frauds, 
the better to vindicate the divine conduct, and preſcribe 
narrower bounds to the dominion of AnRIMAN. But it 
cannot be denied, that certain preſages have been fulfilled 
by very diftant events, which lay beyond the reach of all 
human foreſight. In anſwer to this thou wilt tell me, that 

Ce2 
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innumerable others have never been verified; and that all 
together they are but mere conjectures, which, like ſeed 
thrown up into the air at random, have the large field of 
time to fall into, and it is no wonder, if ſome few ſhould 
come to maturity. Are we then to ſuppoſe, that the 
Bœotians, who are held in contempt for their dulneſs, 
ſhould have been able to carry on fo gainful a deluſion, 
and counterfeit inſpiration ſo ſucceſsfully ? Is it to be ima- 
gined, that men, not thought to abound in common ſenſe, 
ſhould daily pronounce ſuch things, as not only paſs upon 
private men, but princes and ſtates, as dictated by the 
God of wiſdom and eloquence ? Yes; thou art convinced 
this muſt be the truth; for ORoMasDEs will not per- 
mit AHRIMAN and his accurſed miniſters, by ambiguous 
anſwers, to lead men into error. If thou fayeſt ſo, 
becauſe of the ill conſequences of fuch error, why does 
he then permit it at all; ſince thoſe are the ſame, 
whether it ariſe from the impoſition of men, or the 
craft of ARIMANIUS? But do not men, who love 
error, deſerve to meet with it; every wicked man 
is a lover of error; he wiſhes not to fee truth, 
which reproaches him, but is attentive to any ſooth- 
ing falſhood, that gives a gloſs to his conduct. If then 
a rapacious monarch, or an ambitious ſtate, would make 
unreafonable encroachments upon its neighbours, and 
wants no more than the ſanction of an oracle to juſtify 
its attempts; does it not deferve the deluſion it ſeeks 
for, and to be lead into ruin (which is commonly the 
event) by ſome ſpecious prodigy or preſage ? This was the 
very caſe of that unfortunate prince of Lydia. When 
he was brought before his conqueror in chains, he apolo- 
gized for his conduct, in that it had been altogether 
directed by the Delphic oracle. CyRus did not upbraid 
his royal captive with credulity for ſuppoſing ſuch a di- 
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vining power; but he blamed his confidence in any power, 
which could authorize ambition or avarice, and give coun- 
tenance to illegal invaſions; things oppoſed by the ſtanding 
oracles of reaſon, which ORoMasDEs has ſet up in the hu- 
man mind. 


I cannot, like thee, doubt the reality of divination, 
though I do not think it of great extent. I know the book 
of fate is in the cuſtody of OROMAsDESͤ ; and that 
time alone is permitted leiſurely to unfold it us. Ne- 
vertheleſs we cannot be inſenſible of the natural ſagacity 
of evil ſpirits, who may collect many events, which 
depend on the regular operations of nature, as a phyſi- 
cian can foretel a diſeaſe or death ſometimes, by cer- 
tain ſymptons, that are the forerunners of them. Thoſe 
dzmons therefore may be allowed to foreſee many viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune, in ſtates, as well as particular per- 
ſons; but when they pretend to reveal theſe things to 
mortals, they do wiſely in wrapping them up in words of 
ambiguous import, becauſe they can never be certain 
of what ſtill depends on the will of the Deity. And that 
this is their practice I make no doubt; for as the mind 
is no ſooner diſpoſed to ſwerve from truth, than it is ſe- 
conded by the ſuggeſtions of AfRIMAN, we cannot ſup- 
poſe he would fail to ſupport ſo extenſive an inſtrument of 
error, as the public oracles of Greece. He infpires a 
knowledge of ſome hidden truths the better to propagate 
numerous falſhoods, and eſtabliſh his kingdom among 
men. The end is worthy the arabition of AHRIMAN ; the 
means bear all the marks of a ſuperior intelligence, 
which dares contend even with. the higheſt. And would 
it not be as impious to ſay, that theſe ſtrong deluſions 
flowed altogether from the operations of the human 
mind, as that external evil took its riſe from the une 
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depraved laws of nature, and the original deſign of 
ORomasDEs ? | 


Thou knoweſt, when man was formed, the laſt of the 
divine works, the Creator ſpoke thus to AHRIMAN in 
diſdain : „Be thou no longer my competitor ; I have 
formed one from the duſt of the earth to contend with 
thee.” Immediately the evil-one called together his 
miniſteral ſpirits: «© Obſerve, ſays he, this new ſyſtem 
formed from ſeparable parts, and therefore capable of dif- 
ſolution ; mix and confound the elements of it; blend to- 
gether ſuch materials, as have antipathy betwixt them; 
and ſearch out the ſeeds of corruption. If you cannot ſtop 
the earth's fertility, pervert it to the ruin of its inha- 
bitants.” Inſtantly they divide the taſk; they pollute 
the air with unwholeſome vapours; they compreſs winds 
within the caverns of the earth, and kindle ſubterrane- 
ous fires, which ſhould afterwards break through their 
confinement, to the terror and deſtruction of whole cities 
and provinces. 'They cheriſhed and gave increaſe to 
the caterpillar and locuſt ; the baſeſt inſets, and the moſt 
hurtful animals, which were intended only to gather the 
refuſe and waſte fertility of the ground, but now make 
the cultivation of it neceſſary, and even rob the huſband- 
man of his labours. Theſe dzmons proceeded ſo far, as 
to impregnate the vaſt body of waters with ſalts, that, in- 
ſtead of allaying the thirſt, they might increaſe it. But 
here the heavenly ſpirits interpoſed; they ſaved the ſprings 
and the rivers, and ſet themſelves upon all the counter- 
works of benevolence. | 


AHRIMAN was thus checked in his career ; but he had 
a dangerous engine ſtill in reſerve. © Asamvus, ſaid 
he, (who is the moſt malignant and inſinuating ſpirit of 
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his train) do thou inſpire man with error.” This was 
the moſt fatal attack, which only the wiſe and virtuous 
can ſuſtain ; an evil, which the benign ſpirits of heaven 
cannot forcibly relieve us from, without an injury to our 
nature. Hence it rages uncontrouled, and men them- 
ſelves become the inſtruments to propagate it, and ac- 
complices with AHRIMAN; but above all, thoſe are his 
miniſters, his public votaries, and avowed prieſts, who 
attend his ſhrines for the ſpirit of divination, receive 
his influence in dreams, and vend his deluſive oracles. 


Farewel. 
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ET EE IX 


GOBR VAS to CLEANDER. From Perſepolis. 


BY the arrival of CHARICLES (who hath made ex- 
traordinary haſte in his journey) with your diſpatches, we 
were freed entirely from that uncertainty and expecta- 
tion, which have given us many uneaſy moments ſince 
we firſt heard, that a negotiation was ſet on foot at 
Athens with ſuch probability of ſucceſs. As the affair 
has ended, we admire the critical juncture in which you 
received your inſtructions, and much more your abili- 
ties and dexterity in the ſafe and effectual management of 
ſo nice and intricate a buſineſs. The ſenſe our maſter 
has of the important ſervice you have thereby done the 
empire, is beſt ſet forth in a royal mandate, which was 
immediately ſent to PisurHNESs, directing him to aſſign 
the annual revenues of three large villages near Sar- 
dis for the perpetual maintainance of CLEANDER the 
Epheſian, and his heirs, © in conſideration, as well of 
his extraordinary merits, as of ſome remarkable ſervices 
he has performed at the hazard of his ſafety, the me- 
mory of which (adds the order) will live for ever in the 
chronicles of Perſia.” Even ſome, who hitherto have 
not ſhewn themſelves your friends, are not deficient in 
doing you juſtice on this occaſion, What then, my 
CLEANDER, doſt thou think is the behaviour of thoſe, 
who love and eſteem thee, who have protected thee from 
calumny, and anſwered for thy fidelity and reſolution 
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to the face of thy enemies? Let me appeal to thine 
own heart, how thou canſt imagine mine was affected on 
this event? I am ſure no words I can uſe, will expreſs 
half the ſatisfaction I feel on thy own and the public ac- 
count. 


Before I enter upon any new matter, give me leave 
to ſay a little with regard to the apprehenſions you 
ſeem to be under, after having meddled in ſo dangerous an 
intrigue, and your earneſt deſire to be recalled. As to the 
firſt of theſe points, thou mayſt be extremely ſecure, 
that a ſecret of this nature is entruſted to very few ears, 
To deal plainly with thee, only two of the king's mi- 
niſters beſides myſelf are acquainted with it; and care 
is taken, that the correſpondence relating to this buſineſs 
ſhall not be regiſtered in the archives, till a proper ſeries 
of years be elapſed, when poſterity may benefit by the 
example, and the perſons of thoſe concerned be removed 
from the reach of danger. Nor can I think, that CLEON, 
however deſigning and treacherous he may naturally 
be, will loſe the advantages he has reaſon to expect 
from the king's friendſhip, in order to ſacrifice thee at 
any time to the reſentment of the Athenians ; particular- 
ly if thou art careful in managing his capricious hu- 
mour; and ſoothing his vanity. As to the ſecond point, 
the king directed me to tell you, that your experience 
in the affairs Greece is ſo neceſſary for his ſervice at 
this juncture, that he connot think of your return home; 
but that he will, however, endeavour to render your 
employment as ſecure as poſſible, by ſending you a 
private commiſſion, ſealed with his own ſignet, to be 
his agent at Athens, which, he believes, that ftate will, 
in caſe of any accident, pay ſome reſpect to. For my 

own part, I am perſuaded, thy zeal for thy maſter's ſuc- 
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ceſs, and thy ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, will not permit 
thee to repine at a delay, which thy love for retirement 
may, perhaps, think likely to prove a long one. One thing 
I can aſſurè thee, that ſince thou art ſo much bent upon 
a private life, I will endeavour to put an end to thy mi- 
niſterial capacity, the moment I am convinced it will be no 
detriment to the public. 


The commiſſioners of the marine, have, at laſt, ſettled 
a project of a commercial treaty with PyTHoN, who 
has ſent it by an expreſs to Athens for the ratification of 
the aſſembly. I encloſe a copy of it for thy private 
uſe. Thou wilt obſerve, that the ſum ftipulated for re- 
paration of damages is not a large one; but it is a ſuffi- 
cient acknowledgment on the part of the republic, that 
many of their captures were unwarrantable, and is as 
much as we could, in reaſon, inſiſt upon; for it will always 
be found impoſſible in complaints of this nature, when 
two ſtates negotiate on equal terms, to fatisfy the pre- 
tenſions of particular perſons, which are uſually eſti- 
mated at an extravagant rate, without giving up points 
of a more national concern. I believe the clauſes, which 
relate to the confirming and ſettling the privileges, and 
regulating the behaviour of the Athenian traders in our 
ports, and the Phoenician and Egyptian merchants in 
theirs, will meet with a pretty general -approbation, -as 
being alike beneficial and fair for all parties. But there 
is one article, which may prove of a more difficult di- 
geſtion, as it interferes with the private gains of their 
ſea-captains, and muſt therefore be ſtrenuouſly maintain- 
ed by us; and the king has declared to PyTron, 
that the rejecting or alterring it will overturn the whole 
affair. 
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The purport of the article, which J allude to, is, that 
the Athenian gallies ſhall not viſit our trading veſſels, 
within any greater diſtance than two leagues of an ene- 
my's port; and then the commanding officer ſhall call 
for and examine the maſter's bill of lading and paſs from 
the præfect of the marine, to which he ſhall give entire cre- 
dit; and in caſe he finds any prohibited commodities, as arms 
and ammunition, on board, they alone ſhall be confiſcated, 
and the ſhip ſuffered to proceed on its voyage without far- 
ther arreſt or moleſtation. 


This regulation goes to the root of ſo many evils and 
abuſes, and is ſo agreeable to natural juſtice, and the 
law of nations, that I am perſuaded, you need no argu- 
ments I can furniſh you with, to defend it againſt any 
objections, which CLEON can make to it. You muſt 
exert all your influence, and all the weight of the king's 
authority, to procure his intereſt and concurrence to- 
wards obtaining the ratification of an article, which is 
looked upon here as the baſis and ground-work of the 
whole. | 


I will add nothing farther on this head, than that if 
overtures ſhould be thrown out of mixing any matters in 
this treaty, but ſuch as have been already brought into diſ- 
pute, you muſt put an abſolute negative upon them, and 
ſay, that a propoſal of that nature would be very ul reſented 
here. 


I am not at all ſurprized, that the news of our treat- 
ing with the Spartan embaſſadors, gave an alarm at 
Athens. By this time it will be pretty well over ; but I 
think CIEON very ill grounded in repreſenting it as a 
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breach of faith in us to treat with their enemies, when 
he knows what difficulties would have attended a cloſer 
alliance with Athens, and how much the king has rea- 
ſon to reſent ſeveral proceedings of his countrymen, 
Upon the whole, I think with you, that his warmth 
was rather affected than real ; and that he is too ſtrongly 
attached to his own intereſt, to part in haſte with the 
protection and ſupport, which it is in the king's power to 
afford him in any reverſe of fortune. Upon his return 
from his expedition, you may acquaint him, that the con- 
ferences with the Lacedæmonians are entirely cloſed ; 
that it would have been want of common reſpect to- 
wards the Spartan republic, not to have given a fair hear- 
ing, at leaſt, to what their ambaſſadors had to lay before 
us; but that their offers were ſo unreaſonable, that the 
king could not be perſuaded to unite his arms againſt a 
ſtate, for which (however ill adviſed towards him their 
conduct had lately been) he ſtill preſerves a great ſhare 
of eſteem and confidence. You may add, that it will 
now be his own fault, if he does not ſhew by his ac- 
tions, that he is ſincere in his wiſhes, to effect a near- 
er conjunction with Perſia, And for his farther encourage- 
ment to labour in ſo good a work, you may aſſure 
him, that there is at preſent nothing in agitation to 
their prejudice with the Lacedæmonians, or any other of 
their enemies. In ſhort, the whole drift of your diſ- 
courſe muſt be, to engage him to enter into a debate 
with you, on ſome particular propoſals for a treaty, which, 
if you can ſettle between yourſelves, may afterwards 

be moved in the ſenate, as a proper ground-work for a 
negotiation at Suſa the enſuing winter. But you muſt 
always inſiſt upon the repeal of the two articles in 
Cimon's peace (ſo often mentioned) as a condition, 
without which the king will hearken to nothing. With 
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regard to the proportion of ſuccours on both ſides, you 
muſt follow, as near as may be, the project delivered in 
by the king's commiſſioners to the Spartan embaſſa- 
dors, a copy of which was contained in my laſt diſpatch. 
One caution it is neceſſary you ſhould be appriſed of, 
which is, that in your tranſactions with CLEON you are 
to preſs the bringing theſe propoſitions to ſome maturity, 
with more or leſs eagerneſs, according to the advices you 
ſhall receive from ARTAPHERNES of his ſucceſs at 
Sparta; for the king ſtill perſiſts in his intentions to de- 
clare in favour of that republic, as the leſs dangerous 
rival to Perſia, if terms, in any degree advantageous, 
can be obtained. That Satrap will, in a few days, ſet 
forward on his embaſſay; he intends to croſs the Hel- 
leſpont at Abydus, and from thence purſue his journey 
through Thrace, Macedon, Theſſaly, and Bœotia, into 
Peloponneſus. I have encloſed the letter from the king 
to the Lacedæmonians, of which he is the bearer; and 
from thence you may judge the tendency of his in- 
ſtructions. Whenever he informs you, that he finds no 
diſpoſition in the Lacedzmonians to comply with his 
offers, the king gives you leave in that extremity, and 
not elſe, to inform CLEON of a deſign greatly prejudi- 
cial to the intereſts of Athens, which is now forming 
amongſt the chief of the allies; no lefs a one, than to deprive 
them of their colonies in Thrace. We are very well aſſured, 
that meaſures are now concerting under-hand to march 
a body of forces into that country next ſpring, un- 
der the command of BRAasiDas. A private agent from 
Sparta is actually at the court of Macedon, endeavour- 
ing to detach PERDIccas from his alliance with the 
Athenians, to which that prince is not very averſe, as 
he perceives their garriſons in "Thrace are at preſent in 
a weak condition. A party is likewiſe ready at Amphipolis 
to throw off the Athenian government, as ſoon as they 
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ſee an army in the field ready to ſupport them in the 
attempt. The diſcovery of theſe important circum- 
ſtances, accompanied in the king's name with an offer 
of aſſiſtance, whenever the Athenians are attacked in 
thoſe quarters, muſt convince them (or nothing can) that 
It is in the king's power, as well by his intelligence, 
as his ſtrength, to prove a very valuable ally to them, if 
they will but contribute towards fixing him in their in- 
tereſts. 


As the king is very ſenſible, that whatever outward 
turn things take between him and the republic of Athens, 
it will be highly important to have a ſecret friend in 
their councils; he refers it entirely to your prudence 
to offer CLEoN from him an annual gratification, in 
ſuch a proportion, as ſhall make him entirely ours; 
and he will faithfully perform any terms you ſhall en- 


gage for. 


I have now, CLEANDER, traced out the chief outlines 
of your conduct, both as it particularly relates to Athens, 
and as it is connected with ARTAPHERNEs'S nego- 
tiation at Sparta, Moſt of the finiſhing ſtrokes muſt 
be left to your joint judgments in the ſcene of action. 
The king thinks he may ſecurely truſt the moſt eſſential 
intereſts of his crown and empire in the hands of two mi- 
niſters, whoſe abilities, diligence, and fidelity he has fo 
often experienced. Farewel. 


. 
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ARTAXERXESs to the King, Senate, and People of the 
LACED #MONIANS. 


IT has been our conſtant endeavour, during the 
whole courſe of our reign, not only to adhere ſteadily to 
the alliances, in which we engage ourſelves with fo- 
reign powers, but to ſtrengthen thoſe bands of amity 
by cloſer ties with thoſe, who at any time expreſs their 
good diſpoſitions towards our perſon and empire. Much 
more do we think ourſelves indiſpenſably obliged to pro- 
tect our weak allies from the encroachments of aſpiring 
neighbours, and to make uſe of that power, wherewith 
ORoMasDEs hath bleſſed us, not wrongfully to ſeize and 
lay waſte the dominions of other princes, but, as far as 
in us lies, to repreſs the injurious, and relieve the diſ- 
treſſed. Upon theſe principles we have conſtantly afford- 
ed a hoſpitable reception to the different miniſters you 
have ſent to our court, and given a full and impartial 
hearing to the complaints, which they have in your 
name, and that of your allies, communicated to us of 
the uſurpations and arbitrary proccedings of the Athenians, 
the neceſſity you thought yourſelves under to declare war 
againſt them, and your defire, that we ſhould aſſiſt 
you in reſtoring the balance of power in Greece, and 
ſecuring the independency of every ſtate. But we take 
this opportunity of remonſtrating to you, that we have 
found theſe accounts ſo varying and different from the 
relations given of the ſame facts by the Athenians, that 
it has been impoſſible for us to determine, on which 
ſide the truth and equity of the cauſe lay; and we truſt no 
_ conſideration whatever ſhall engage us to draw the ſword, 
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but on juſt and reaſonable grounds. Your embaſſadors 
beſides have not agreed on the conceſſions they were 
at liberty to grant us, though the queſtion concerned in- 
diſputable rights, derived to us from the foundation of 
our monarchy, which were by violence extorted from us, 
and which, by the bleſſing of ORoMasDes, whilſt we 
| poſſeſs one foot of this extended empire, we are deter- 
mined to preſerve our claim to. For theſe and other mo- 
tives we have, by the advice of our ſeven counſellors, diſ- 
patched to you the ſatrap ARTAPHERNES, one of that 
number, to receive any propoſals and accounts you ſhall 
think fit to lay before us, to acquaint you in return with 
our intentions, and to bring back to us your determi- 
nate and final reſolution. He has been employed in the 
weightieſt matters of ſtate by our royal father and our- 
ſelves; and both by his birth, capacity, and ſervices, is 
entitled to the moſt honourable reception you can beſtow. 
And we do aſſure you, that whatever marks of regard you 
ſhall expreſs on his account, ſhall be conſidered as the 
ſtrongeſt proofs you can give, of your reſpect towards 
us, and your affection to the general welfare of our em- 


o 


pire. 


The firſt of the moon Churdad. 5. 
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CRATIPPUs to CLEANDER. 


THERE 3s no prejudice more frequent, CLEANDER, 
nor at the ſame time more unjuſt or ungenerous, than 
that we are apt to conceive againſt the characters of 
' thoſe, who have been active in oppoſition to us, either 
on national or perſonal accounts. The moſt conſum- 
mate abilities and integrity, in ſuch circumſtances, are 
never ſecure from the moſt virulent reproach ; and the 
partiality of mankind, as it often beſtows reputation 
for ridiculous or abſurd reaſons, ſo it denies it for ſelf- 
Intereſted, or falſe ones. Thus precarious is the good 
opinion of the world; thus contemptible the paſſion for 
it! 


I am led into theſe thoughts by what occurred to me 
the other day, as I was ſurveying the temple of Mi- 
. NERVA CHALCIZCUS in this city. © Pray, ſaid I to my 
companion, did not ARISTOMENEs the Meſſenian de- 
dicate a ſhield here to the Goddeſs, with an inſcription 
ſignifying it was taken from the Spartan ſpoils ?” It ſur- 
prized me a good deal to find him backward in anſwer- 
ing a queſtion of mere heedleſs curioſity, which, I de- 
clare to thee, carried no other meaning in it, than the 
words imported. „I don't fee any ſuch ornament, con- 

VOL, 11. Dd. 
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tinued I with my former inadvertence, among the of- 
terings.” © No, cried my grave friend, it would have 
been a diſgrace to Sparta, and an injury to Mingrva, 
not to have deſtroyed the ſmalleſt memorial of that re- 
bel's vanity.” The epithet of rebe! beſtowed on one, 
whoſe family had been royal, while Meſſene was a king- 
dom, and the imputation of vanity on him, who was an 
unaffected lover of his country, and the humbleſt of all 
great men in his general deportment, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on me, that I could have been very eloquent 
in his defence, if the place and ſeaſon would have per- 
mitted it, or the man had bcen capable of feeling it. At 
laſt I determined in my own mind, to appeal from the nar- 
row and opinionated underſtanding of a Lacedæmonian, 
to the enlarged and penetrating judgment of CLEANDER, 
Perhaps you may think, that a ſpirit of extreme good 
nature, or ſurly contradiction, has drawn me into an 
unreaſonable panegyric ; and if you have heard but little 
of the hiſtory of this extraordinary genius, or unfavoura- 
bly of it, you may imagine, that while other people unite 
in admiring THESEUs, CyRUs, LEONIDAs, or THEMIS“ͥ 
TOCLEs, I would earneſtly contended for an hero of my 
own chuling, for a portrait of my own painting. But I be- 
ſeech you to deſpiſe theſe prejudices, at leaſt to ſuſpend them 


for a moment. , 
* 


* 


The Meſſenians are a people of the beſt natural ſenſe 
and courage I have ever been acquainted with, and 
even in ſlavery give continual proofs of their capacity 
for enjoying liberty, as well as the juſtice of their claim 
to it. I have converſed with many of them, who are 
deſcend2d of a noble race, and are ſo harraſſed by the 
Spartans, as to be conſtrained to the drudgery of Helots. 
Under all theſe. oppreſſions they ſtill retain a magnani- 
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mity, which may break out one day or other to the 
ruin of this ſtate. They reſpect the memory of ARIS-ͥ 
TOMENES as much as their maſters can deteſt it, and 
are careful to inform their youth in all the circumſtances 
of his life and actions, that when a fair opportunity 
offers, they may be excited to an emulation of him. For 
this reaſon they celebrate his birth-day with joy, lament- 
ing at the ſame time the unhappy iſſue of his endeavours, 
About forty years after the entire reduction of Meſſenia, 
(when the inhabitants were annually conſtrained to bring 
half the produce of their lands to Sparta, and to at- 
tend, without any diſtinction of age or ſex, at the fune- 
ral of the Lacedemonian kings and ſenators) in the 
34th Olympiad, ArisToMENEs ſhone out to the honour 
of his country, and of human kind. With every good 
quality, that could engage the attention of his fellows 
and every improvement, that the ſtrength and quick- 
neſs of his parts, though little cultivated, could acquire, 
he raiſed a ſpirit in the people of Meflenia, and, as 
ſoon as it was ripe for a revolt, communicated his de- 
ſigns to the Arcadians. They were old allies of the Meſ- 
ſenians, had ſent them aids in their former wars againſt 
the Spartans, and received the intimation with plea- 
ſure. ARISTOMENEsS loſt no time; he put himſelf at 
the head of ſuch troops as he could bring together, and 
with equal intrepidity and ſkill ſtood his ground againſt 
the enemy. His little army entitled him their king, but 
he forbad them to give him any name, except that of 
general. And though it is affirmed, that he ſhewed amaz- 
ing inſtances of his military genius in the firſt battle near 
Deræ, yet he was fo induſtrious in diſtinguiſhing the 
merit of inferior officers, and imputing the victory to 
them, that he at once removed all envy from himſeli, and 
Dd 2 
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inſpired his ſoldiers with new vigour. Immediately after 
this he came to Sparta by night, and gave his ſhield to 
Minerva, praying for the proſperity of an injured peo- 
ple. The Lacedæmonians in the mean time conſulted 
the oracle, doubtful of the event, on which both their 
honour and ſecurity depended. They were ordered to 
ſeek a general from Athens. The Athenians commiſſioned 
the blind poet and ſchool-maſter TYVRTAEUS to go to 
them, in contempt of this requeſt, as well as in conſum- 
mation of the oracle. They thought nobody could 
aſſiſt them leſs, at a ſeaſon, when they never wanted 
a commander more. But the conjecture of that jealous 
republic was a miſtaken one. It is ſaid, the eulogies of 
TyRTAEUs rouſed the valor of the Spartans; and that 
they were not ſo much indebted to the experience and 
conduct of their officers, as to the fire and numbers 
of his poetry. For my own part, I have always looked 
upon this part of the ſtory as fabulous ; ſince the neceſ- 
ſity of the times muſt operate more ſtrongly on the minds 
of that brave and illiterate people, than the raptures 
of the fineſt verſe; and becauſe in fact it appeared, that 
TyRTAEUs neither retarded the progreſs, nor prevented 
the victories of Ax ISTOME NES. It would be endleſs to 
recite the difficulties this great man ſtruggled through ; the 
complete triumphs he gained; the ſeveral acts of per- 
ſonal valour he performed; the turn that fortune 
took at laſt in favour of the Spartans ; the diſperſion of 
many exiled Meſſenians into different parts of the 
world; the colonies they founded; and, after all, the 
tranquillity, with which he cloſed the evening of his 
days at Rhodes, in the palace of his ſon-in-law DE- 
MAGETUS. | 


There are, however, two or three accidents of his 
life, which deſerves a particular enlargement. During the 
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courſe of the war, he frequently made excurſions into 
Laconia, with ſmall bodies of men, and one day fell into 
an ambuſh, which might probably have put an end to 
his life, and been fatal to the liberties of his country- 
men. He had no leſs than half the troops of Lace- 
DAMON to encounter, which he did with ſurprizing dex- 
terity and preſence of mind; but in the middle of the en- 
gagement he was ſtunned to the ground by a ſtone aimed 
at him from a ſling, and fifty of his men were taken 
priſoners with him. The Spartans ſoon determined what 
to do with them ; and accordingly they were all thrown 
into a deep cave, not as honourable enemies, but rebelli- 
ous traitors. All his companions were killed in the 
fall: he alone eſcaped; the guardian Deity of Meſſene 
protected a life ſo important to the intereſts of it. He 
lay there three days on the dead heaps of his friends, co- 
vered round in his garments, and expected a lingering 
death with his uſual magnanimity. On the third day he 
was waked out of a gentle ſleep by a noiſe he heard, 
that cauſed him to riſe and look about him. He ſaw a 
a fox coming in through a ſmall paſſage to prey upon 
the carcaſſes, When it ſtood within his reach, he ſud- 
denly caught hold of its tail, and as it offered to bite 
him, put his cloak into its mouth. Then he ſuffered 
the creature to drag him through the narrow way, and 
after ſome time finding the light to come in, let it go, 
and got out of the dungeon, to the inconceiveable joy of 
the Meſſenians. Thou ſeeſt this ſtory is rather to the 
credit of his good fortune, than of his virtue; but the next 
is a memorable inſtance of the laſt. 5 


Some virgins of Caryz were employed in ceremonies 
ot religious duty to Diana. ARISTOMENES, With one 
of his foraging parties, took them, becauſe he thought the 
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price of their ranſom would be conſiderable, as they were 
of rich and noble families. In their way to Andania, 
where his reſidence was, they lay one night in a petty 
village. His comrades, heated with wine and luſt, offer- 
ed great rudeneſſes to them, and attempted to violate their 
chaſtity. The confuſion this occaſioned alarmed him, 
and he went immediately amongft them; but perceivins 
that neither his arguments nor authority had any weight, 
he drew his ſword, ſtabbed the moſt furious with his 
own hand, marked the reſt with infamy, and aſſerted 
the honour of the women; ſo great was the ſeverity of 
his manners, and ſuch were his exalted notions of con- 
tinence. Nor was the lenity of ARIsTOMENES inferior 
to his juſtice, After the enemy had taken Ira, and 
were plundering it, (which was a fatal blow to the Meſſe- 
nians,) this unwearied general choſe five hundred men 
out of his army, and determined to attack Sparta itſelf 
in the night, He propoſed it to the Arcadians and 
their king. Three hundred offered themſelves on the 
ſpot, and the ſcheme was agreed to. But the execution 
of it was deferred till the next day, becauſe the au- 
ſpices were not favourable. By that time the king had 
betrayed it to ANAXIMANDER the Spartan; and while his 
anſwer was returning, ſome perſons, who ſuſpected the 
import of the packet, ſeized in the very hands of the 
meſſenger, and laid it before an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. The Arcadians on a ſhort deliberation reſolved to 
ſtone the prince, and after executing the ſentence with 
their own hands, treated the body in the moſt igno- 
minious manner. As they were proceeding to this extre- 
mity, they intreated the Meſſenians to affift them, 
The looks of the whole croud were fixed on AR1sT0- 
MENES in eager expectation of his commands. He ſaid 
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nothing, turned his eyes on the ground, and burſt into 
tears. 


Doſt thou think, CLEAN DER, if an hiſtorian had re- 
corded the actions of this man, a poet ſung his praiſes, or 
the theatre of his glory proved nobler and more extended, 
that ſuch virtues had ever been confined to the know- 
ledge and admiration of the Meſſenians, or the envy and 
detraction of the Spartans? Would not his name have 
been continually ranked in all nations among the firſt 
heroes of antiquity, and his character placed in competi- 
tion, unfortunate as he was, with the ſucceſsful deliverers 
of mankind ? 


C. 
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CLEANDER to SMERDIsS. 


THOU mayſt remember, venerable Mage, that in 
the account, which I gave * thee of a converſation I 
had with SocRAaTEs on the banks of the river Iliſſus, 
I expreſſed ſome regret, that I could not then engage 
him in deeper diſcuſſion of one principle, which he aſ- 
ferted with an air of the fulleſt perſuaſion, that of the 
immortality of the ſoul. I need not tell thee, with 
what impatience I waited for an opportunity to learn his 
intire fentiments upon a ſubject of ſuch importance. This 
ſatisfaction I obtained yeſterday, upon a very ſolemn oc- 
caſion; and his diſcourſe has filled my mind with ſo agree- 
able a proſpect of futurity, that it would be ungenerous 
to confine within my own breaſt the light he has diffuſed 
over a doctrine, which it is fo highly the intereſt of every 
good man, as well as fo worthy the attributes of the great 
OROMASPDůks, to be true. 

+ AXIOCHUsS, a friend of mine, conſiderable for his 
rank in this city, but ſtill more ſo for his integrity and 


* See Letter LII. 


+ See the third dialogue of ZEscurnes, the Socratic philoſopher, pub- 
liſhed by Monſieur LE CLexc, 1711, in 8vo, ParyNicus, cited by 
ProT1vs in his Bibliotheca, Cod. CLVIII. tells us, that theſe dialogues, 
and others, which are loſt, were aſcribed by ſome to SockaTEs himſelf. 
However it is allowed, that /Z£scxines was a faithful reporter of that 
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amiable qualities, being ſeized with a very dangerous 
diſtemper, F went to pay him a viſit; and, to my great 
ſurprize, found his mind as diſordered as his body, from 
the apprehenſions of inſtant death, which, under the 
confuſion of thought, occaſioned by the ſeverity of his 
diſeaſe, appeared to him nothing leſs than the abſolute 
extinction of his being. In this view, even the conſci- 
ouſneſs of a long courſe of years, ſpent in the practice 
of the moſt diffuſive benevolence, could give him no ade- 
quate conſolation; and the dread of finking into nothing, 
to which human nature has a natural and unconquerable 
reluctance, rendered this laſt ſcene of the good man's 
life very unſuitable to the ſerenity and beauty of all the 
former, 


CLinias his ſon, moved with his diſtreſs, requeſted 
| SocrATEs to viſit his father, and to ſhew the advantage of 
true philoſophy in a circumſtance, which, of all others, moſt 
requires the ſolid ſupports of reaſon. SOCRATES entered 
ſoon after I came to AxI0CHUs, and began to diſpel his fears 
of death, as of the final period of our exiſtence, with an 
uncommon force of argument, and energy of expreſſion. 
6 The powers and perfections of the human ſoul, ſaid he, 
are an invincible demonſtration cf its divine and immor- 
tal nature. For it could not have raiſed itſelf on ſuch an 
exalted height in executing the greateſt affairs, ſo as to 
deſpiſe the ſtrength even of brute creatures, though far 
ſuperior to our own, to paſs over ſeas, build cities, 
found commonwealths, contemplate the heavens, view - 
the revolutions of the ſtars, the courſes of the ſun and 


philoſopher's doctrine; whereas Pr. To, on the ether hand, indulged his 
own fancy, and publiſhed many things under SocRATES's name, which, 
it is certain, he never ſaid. Vide 4As1311D., Oration, Platon. 357. Edit. 
Canteii. 
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moon, their riſings and ſetttings, their eclipſes and imme— 
diate reſtoration to their former ſtate, the equinoxes and 
ſolſtices, the ſignifications of the pleiades concerning win- 
ter and ſummer, the winds and deſcents of thowers, 
and the unſeaſonable ſtorms and whirlwinds ; and to fore- 
tel for ever, by certain rules, what ſhall happen in the 
natural world: theſe things, I ſay, the ſoul could never 
do, unleſs it were really poſſeſſed of a divine fpirit, by 
which it can extend its knowledge to fo amazing a de- 
gree, and comprehend within its view the whole com- 
paſs of nature. It is impoſſible therefore, that ſuch a 
being, allied to, and reſembling the Deity itſelf, ſhould 
ceaſe to exiſt, by any change made in the body, or even 
the total diſſolution of it. No, Ax1iocavs, you will not 
ſink into the abyſs of oblivion and non-cxiſtence, but be 
raiſed to a ſtate of immortality 3 nor will any of your 
rational delights be taken from you, but you will enjoy 
them more perfectly. Your pleaſures will have no tinc- 
ture of this mortal body, but always continue pure and 
unallayed. When you are diſengaged from this priſon, 
you will be tranſlated to a world, where there is neither 
labour, nor ſorrow, nor the infirmities and decays of age. 
You will enjoy there a ſtate of tranquillity and freedom 
from all evil; and be enabled to contemplate nature, and 
ſtudy philoſophy, not for the ſake of the multitude and 
the public, but out of regard to truth alone, and the ſatis- 
faction reſulting from the purſuit of it.“ 


Axiocnus, ſtruck with the chars of this diſcourſe, 
cried out; © You have drawn me over, SCCRATEsS, to 
your opinion. I am now diſengaged from my former weak- 
neſs, and become a new man. I am no longer fearful of 
death, but ambitious of it, and impaticnt for it.“ I con- 
gratulate you, replied SOCRATES, upon your conviction 
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of this noble principle; a principle of the higheſt advantage 
to us through all the circumſtances of life, but moſt emi- 
nently ſo in the {ſituation you are in. And now, if you 
have the curioſity to hear a more particular deſcription of 
the other ſtate, I will give it you, as it was reprefented to 
me by GoBRYAS the mage. He told me, that at the time 
of XERXES'S expedition into Europe, his grandfather, who 
was of the ſame name with himſelf, being ſent to Delos, 
in order to ſecure that iſland, learned there from certain 
books of braſs, brought by Oris and EcAERGus from the 
Hyperboreans, that the foul, after it is freed from the body 
goes into an inviſible place beneath the earth, the realm of 
PLuTo. The Porch of Life, which leads to the palace of 
the monarch, is fortified with iron bolts and bars, beyond 
which lie the rivers Acheron and Cocytus; and beyond 
them the Plain of Truth, where fit the judges Minos and 
RHADAMANTHUs, Theſe evamine every one, who comes, 
what manner of life he has led in this mortal ſtate; and it 
is impoſſible for him to return a falſe anſwer. Whoever 
therefore has followed the impulſes of his good genius in 
this life, is placed in the ſeats of tie good and pious. Here 
the air is always tempercd with the gentle beams of their 
own ſun; the ſeaſons produce all their ſtores with unbounded 
profuſion. Here the fountains flow with the moft limpid 
{treams, the meadows ſmile with all the variety of beautiful 
flowers. Here are ſchools of philoſophers, theatres of poets, 
and the moſt elegant concerts of muſic and dancing. In 
ſhort, here are all the bliſsful ſcenes of immortal happineſs, 
and undiſturbed eaſe and tranquillity. But on the other 
hand, whoever has led a vicious life, is hurried away by 
the furies through Tartarus into Erebus and Chaos. 
There is the ſeat of the impious, the pitchers of DAN Aus's 
daughters, which are ncver filled, the everlaſting thirſt of 
TaxTALUs, Tirrus with his bowels ever conſuming, 
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and SisvHVs rolling up the ſtone with endleſs and un- 
availing labour. In a word, here the wicked are tortured 
with all the forms of puniſhment to all eternity. This is 
the account, which I heard from GokR VAS; you, Axlo- 
CHUs, may paſs what judgment you pleaſe upon it. For I 
only know this from the unerring principles of reaſon, 
that the ſoul is immortal ; and that the good habits, which 
it has contracted in this world, will prove the ſource of the 
moſt refined happineſs to it in the future. Reſt therefore 
aſſured, my friend, that whether you are placed above or 
below, you muſt be happy, ſince you have lived virtuouſly.“ 
„How, SOCRATES, ſhall I expreſs my gratitude, rejoined 
AxIocHus ? Thou haſt more than reſtored me to life; 
thou haſt raiſed me to immortality. I ſhall now wait with 
pleaſure that criſis, which you have taught me to conſider 
as the birth of a new and nobler ſtate of exiſtence,” 


Venerable SMERD1s, I returned home full of adoration 
of the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs of ORoMAsDEs ; who 
has endowed human nature with powers and faculties, ca- 
pable of perpetual improvement through an infinite dura- 
tion, while every new object, in the boundleſs ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, will prove to it an inexhauſtible fund of the 
moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. Since therefore the inſtincts, 
the deſires, and the expectations, interwoven in our very 
frame, and the dictates of the moſt cultivated reaſon, ſhew 
me, that I am neceſſarily to exiſt to eternity; and ſince I 
feel, that the happineſs of every intelligent being in every 
point of its exiſtence depends upon the rectitude of its 
diſpoſition ; I am reſolved, from this moment, to govern 
myſelf in a manner ſuitable to the importance of theſe mo- 
tives. By this means I ſhall enjoy all the preſent advantages 
of a right conduct; and ſoften the uneaſy circumſtances, 
to which my peculiar ſituation, as well as the general con- 
dition of mankind expoſe me, with this aſſurance, that 
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virtue ſtands upon an everlaſting baſis, ſecure in its own 
nature, as well as from the immediate protection of the 
all-powerful ORoMasDEs. Farewell. 


L = © 4 £.K CLXIII. 


CLEANDER to GoegR VAS. 


MV brother Hipp1as has tranſmitted to me from Epheſus 
thy letter containing the king's inſtructions, in return to 
the diſpatches, which I ſent by CHARICLES. No one, 
potent lord, can entertain a ſtronger ſenſe of gratitude than 
myſelf for that gracious acceptance, with which my royal 
maſter hath ever deigned to honour the ſervices of his 
faithful ſlave. Permit me to ſay, that if the execution of 
my orders can claim any merit, it is owing to the for- 
tunate conjuncture of affairs, which inſpires, and the 
maſterly pen of Gopr yas, which enforces them with ſuch 
ſtrength and clearneſs, not to the genius or addreſs of 
CLEANDER. Lay me, I beſeech thee, at the footſtool of 
ARTAXERXES, and repreſent, in more reſpectful terms 
than I am able to invent, what I feel for this laſt and moſt 
durable inſtance of his princely liberality, which is as 
much beyond my merit, as beyond my defires. The 
aſſurances thou haſt been pleaſed to give me of the entire 
ſecrecy, with which this whole tranſaction relating to 
CLEON has been managed, ſets me free from many appre- 
henſions J had, perhaps too haſtily, given way to, of its 
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being diſcovered by the penetrating eyes of the agents, 
whom this ſtate employs in all quarters. But I muſt own, 
the paſſionate capricious humour of CLEO ſtill keeps me 
in perpetual alarms, leſt, if the Perſian miniſtry ſhould not 
anſwer his expectations in their public conduct, or feed 
his avarice with ſufficient ſupplies, he may turn the edge 
of his reſentment againſt the perſon, who engaged him in 
meaſures, which he will then fancy inconvenient, and cut 
him off by a more ſummary way than a judicial proceeding. 
I can however aſſure thee, that it is not ſo much any 
danger to myſelf, which occaſions the uneaſineſs of my 
preſent ſituation, as the footing I am upon with regard to 
my former friends, many of whom being in the faction 
oppoſite to CI RON; and having formerly protected me 
from his malicious attempts, behave towards me with great 
coolneſs and reſerve, ſince the diſcovery they pretend to 
have made, that I am become one of his moſt intimate 
confidents. They charge me with nothing leſs than in- 
gratitude, fickleneſs, and throwing off my old principles; 
and impute to baſe and mercenary views the part, which 
my duty to the king obliges me to act. 


PRILEMON has not for ſome time unboſomed himſelf 
to me with that amiable freedom, which he uſed; and 
upon my entering the other day into an expoſtulation with 
him upon this ſubject, he replied, that he was not apt to 
conceive ſuſpicions lightly againſt any, who had once fixed 
themſelves in his good opinion ; but there were ſome things 
in my late behaviour, which appeared to him wholly un- 
accountable; and though he would not aſcribe them to the 
motives, which ſome ventured to affign, he muſt tell me 
plainly, whilſt theſe reaſons ſubſiſted, he could not con- 
verſe with me on the ſame terms as formerly. I en- 
deavoured to juſtify myſelf in regard to my late fami- 
liarity with CLEON, which I knew PHILEMON alluded to, 
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by ſaying, that he had firſt made overtures of friendttip, 
and performed ſeveral good-natured offices, in he way 
of trade, towards my brother and his family at Epneſus. 
But the ſequel of our diſcourſe ſhewed, that expoſulations 
do not ſucceed ſo well amongſt friends as lovers, and I 
left him with much concern. It has been told me, that 
ſeveral of the moſt zealous of his party were very earneſt 
with him to enter a declardtion in the Archons court, 
that he no longer looked upon himſelf as my patren ; 
but the humane old man rejected that motion with 


warmth. 


Imagine not, potent Lord, that I have ſaid thus much 
with the moſt diſtant view of declining to obey the king's 
orders about my farther reſidence in this city. I know 
my duty too well, to difpute his commands one moment 
and if he thinks ſo inſignificant an agent, as myſelf, in 
any degree conducive to his ſervice, I lay my head in the 
duſt before him, and ſubmit without reluctance. Rut 
amidit theſe perplexities, thy protection, generous miniſter, 
is my ſureſt ſupport. *Tis on that alone I do and muſt 
depend, to releaſe me from an employment, whereinT labour 
under peculiar diſadvantages, 


But it is fit this perſonal detail ſhould no longer inter- 
rupt the thread of public tranſactions, which I haſten to 


lay before thee. 


The idle preſages of the adverſe party are now men- 
tioned with great contempt, who from two eclipſes, which 
happened juſt before CLzon's embarkation, ventured to 


foretel, that the armies of the republic would never be 


ſucceſsful, whilſt ſo worthleſs and dangerous a Citizen was 
inveſted with the chief command of them. That fa- 
vourite ſuperſtition of turning the regular operations of 
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nature into omens of approaching calamities, has gradually 
loſt ground for ſome years at Athens; and having been 
exploded in the ſchools of philoſophers, will ſoon become 
an object of ridicule with the multitude, however tenacious 
they are apt to be of the prejudices of childhood. When 
this ill-boding ſpirit lately diſplayed itſelf, I told CLEOx, 
that if he found it made the ſame impreſſion upon his 
forces, which it did formerly upon thoſe of PERICILES, 
he might once in his life be obliged to the example of his 
predeceflor for a remedy to the evil. An eclipſe of the 
ſun unfortunately fell out, as that great general was pre- 
paring to ſail on an important expedition : the whole fleet 
was ſeized with a pious conſternation ; every body cried 
out, that the Gods were diſpleaſed with the management 
of affairs, and fatal might be the conſequences of joining 
battle with their enemies, before they had appeaſed the 
offended Deities. PERICLEs obſerving, that his own pilot 
ſhewed more concern than the reſt, ſent for him upon deck, 
and before he was aware blind-folded him with his gar- 
ment, in the. preſence of the crew; and then aſked the 
fellow, whether he thought that ſhort deprivation of fight 
the token of any miſchief to himſelf. The pilot bluntly 
anſwered, No. Why then, replied PERICLEs, do you 
imagine, that the interpoſition of one cœleſtial body before 
another foretels any misfortune to your country?“ This 
familiar illuſtration was adapted to the capacity of the 
hearers, and, I well remember, produced a marvellous good 


effect. 


When CIE returned from SphaQteria, he entered the 
harbour to the ſound of flutes and other muſical inſtru- 
ments ; his ſhips being adorned with trophies, the ſtatues 
of the Gods at the ſterns crowned with garlands, and the 
ſoldiers on board drawn up in order of battle. In dropping 
anchor at the mole of the Pirzeus, he made a libation to 
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NEePTUNE in the ſight of the whole city, who came on 
to meet him. At his landing, the multitude ſaluted him 
with repeated ſhouts, whilſt accompanied by DeEMosTHENEs, 
and the other principal officers, he paſſed along through two 
rows of ſoldiers to the Prytaneum. During the proceſſion, 
the faireſt hands in Athens were employed in pouring the 
moſt fragrant eſſence on his hair, and ftrewing the way 
before him with flowers. The priſoners followed in chains 
two and two. The magiſtrates received him at the Pry- 
taneum, where they offered up a hecatomb to Mars ; and 
the whole ceremonial was concluded by a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment at the charge of the public, which laſted till 


late in the night. 


The next morning CLEON harangued the aſſembly in 
very pompous terms on their ſucceſs, which he extolled 
beyond the victories of Marathon and Platea, „ ſince in 
this, he ſaid, they had fought againſt the braveſt of the 
Greeks, and depended entirely on their own natural 
ſtrength ; whereas in the former actions they contended 
with puſillanimous and undiſciplined troops, and ſhared the 
glory in common with the reſt of their allies.” He then 
propoſed the fate of the Spartan captives to their determi- 
nation. After ſome debates it was decreed, “ that they 
ſhould remain priſoners, till the peace was concluded, and 
be maintained at the coſt of the ſtate; but in caſe the Pe- 
loponneſians made another irruption into Attica, they 
ſhould be put to death.“ | 


The anſwer of MEnas, one of theſe captives, is much 
talked of, who being aſked inſultingly by an Athenian 
officer, whether their companions, who fell in the field of 
battle, were not the braveſt among them ? anſwered with 
2 Laconic phlegm, “ that an arrow would be a very va- 
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luable thing, if it could diſtinguiſh a gallant man from A 
coward ;” intimating not only, that there was no difference 
n thoſe who were killed, and thoſe who ſurrendered; 
but that the Athenians had never ventured to amel them 
ſword in hand. | 


Thou, who art minifter to a prince, who can, without 
depopulating his provinces, ſpend the lives of thouſands 
of his ſubjects, in ſupport of his own dignity, and the ho- 
nour of his empire, muſt be ſurprized to hear, what effect 
the loſs of three hundred citizens has had at Sparta. Not- 
withftanding the haughty manner, in which their laſt pro- 
poſals were received, a herald arrived here lately from 
thence with a letter to the Athenians, earneſtly deſiring 
a peace, and offering ſome more towns to obtain one; but 
a large majority in the aſſembly carried it for anſwering, 

| that they would not hearken to an accommodation, unleſs 
they might keep Pylus; a condition, to which nothing 
but the extremeſt neceſſity can ever reduce the republic of 
Lacedzmon. 


The credit and power of CLEoON receives new luſtre 
from the ineffectual expedition of NiciAs to Corinth- 
That general landed in a bay within a few leagues of the 
city, near which he had an obſtinate encounter with a 
large body of Corinthian forces; and though he claims the 
honour of the day, (the enemy being obliged to retire, 
and BArus a general officer killed) yet he thought it more 
adviſeable to reimbark his men the following night ; and 

having made ſome incurſions near F.pidaurus, and built a 
fort on the Iſthmus, is returned hither with his ſquadron. 
If thou defireſt further particulars, they are contained 
in the encloſed paper, which comes from a good hand. 
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Our friend is ſo elevated by his own good foitune, and 
his rival's diſappointment, that he thinks he may be in- 
dulged in any thing. The following inſtance is a ſtrong 
ſpecimen of his humour, as well as of this people's temper. 
The other day the aſſembly being convened on ſome bu- 
ſineſs of conſequence, waited for his coming two or three 
hours before they begun. At laſt he enters the forum 
with a chaplet on his head, and told them, that he had ſet 
apart that morning to offer a domeſtic ſacrifice, and had 
invited ſome particular friends to an entertainment after- 
wards ; and therefore hoped they would put off the buſineſs. 
The afſembly, who are much delighted by theſe flights, 
burſt out into a loud laugh, and adjourned to another 
time. 


The affair of the marine treaty is brought to a happy 
concluſion. When it firſt arrived, there was great art and 
induſtry employed by the trierarchs and their friends to 
excite a general clamour againſt the article, which re- 
gulates the viſiting our merchant ſhips ; and CLEon him- 
ſelf ſeemed diſpoſed to inſiſt upon the taking off the reſtraint 
of two leagues. I diſcuſſed that point with him very 
thoroughly, and proved beyond contradiction, that the true 
ſource of all the objections to the treaty aroſe from the 
ſtop, which it would put to the rapine and extortion of 
their ſea-officers, whoſe private gains ought not to be 
brought into competition with the general intereſt and ſe- 
curity of the trade of both nations. My reaſons were ſo 
ſucceſsful, that he promiſed me to uſe his beſt endeavours, 
that all the articles without exception ſhould be confirmed ; 
only he preſſed, that another might be added, for the bet- 
ter diſcovering and puniſhing the authors of counterfeit bills 
of lading and paſſes. I thought the motion quite rea- 
ſonable, and afliſted in framing an article to that pur- 
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poſe, which I hope will meet with my royal maſter's ap- 
probation, 


CLEoON has kept his word, and really taken very lau- 
dable pains to remove the prejudices, that were raiſed 
againſt ſome clauſes of the treaty; which, however, 
upon the whole, gives great ſatis faction to the merchants 


here#®, 


The aſſembly have confirmed it by a decree, which is 
ſent to their agent at the Perſian court, who is inſtructed 
to receive the king's oath for the obſervance of the condi- 
tions, and require, that the Athenian merchants ſhould 
be immediately put in poſſeſſion of the privileges, which 
they are to enjoy by virtue of the treaty. I muſt do 
PyTHON the juſtice to ſay, that on this occaſion he has 
acted the part of a miniſter, who thought it his duty to 
preſerve a good underſtanding, and keep matters even 
between both ſtates; and ſubmit it to your better judg- 
ment, potent- Lord, whether for his future encourage- 
ment you ſhould not take notice of his candid and im- 
partial dealing in an affair, which a malicious and ill 
deſigning inſtrument might have entangled with many 
difficulties. | 


® Tt is much to be lamented, that this treaty of commerce, which would 
have given us farther light into the trade and navigation of thoſe potent 
ſtates, Athens and Perſia, is only alluded to in the correſpondence, and 
not preſerved entire, I do not find, that Mr. Baz»eynrac, in his accurate 
Collection of Ancient Treaties, has given us the Icaſt hint of it; but if 
that learned profeſſor ſhould publiſh another edicion of his valuable per- 
formance, I dare fay he will enrich it with the particulars recited in the 
diſpatches of CLAN DEI and GoB vas, from whence many curious in- 
fercnces may be drawn. Note by the "Tranſlator. 
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T have conferred with CLEON upon the other points of 
my inſtructions, and find him very deſirous to be in- 
ſtrumental in ſtrengthening this ſtate by a cloſer alliance 
with Perſia, He told me, as foon as I ſtarted the point, 
that the people would never repeal the two articles of 
_ Cimon's treaty by expreſs words; but if we could 
agree on ſome expedient to anſwer the ſame end more 
indirectly, he would uſe his beſt endeavours to make it 
paſs, though he doubted even that would meet with a 
warm oppoſition. I anſwered, it would be difficult to 
ſtrike out a medium upon a point, wherein both par- 
ties thought their reputation and intereſt ſo nearly con- 
cerned ; and that it behoved the Athenians to conſider, 
whether they would not gain ſo conſiderable an ally as 
the king at an eaſy rate, by giving up to him, with a good 
grace, what he had, at the preſent juncture, in his pow- 
er to ſeize, without aſking their conſent. Nor to tire 
thee with a needleſs detail, after turning the ſubject over 
in our thoughts, we conccived, that an article to the 
following purpoſe might anſwer the king's intention, 
and not ſhock the delicacy of the aſſembly, „ By the 
preſent treaty all ancient juriſdictions, rights, and pri- 
vileges of both the contracting -partics ſhall be confirmed 
and ſecured.” But I added, “ that as my inſtructions 
directed me to infiſt upon an expreſs annulling of 
thoſe diſhonourable clauſes in Cimon's peace, I did not 
think myſelf at liberty to accept this expedient, as an 
adequate ſatisfaction to the king, or to give any hopes 
of its being agreed to in Perſia: I could only tranſ- 
mit it to the miniſters, and expect their farther orders 
on the point.“ 


There likewiſe paſſed ſome converſation between us 
on the ſuccours, which the republic would require the 
king to furniſh, beſides a flect of an hundred galleys. He 
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inſiſts, that an army be formed on the Helleſpont to cover 
their dominions in Thrace, though I could not diſcover, that 
he was under any immediate apprehenſion of their being at- 
tacked. | 


He told me at parting, that he intended to communi- 
cate the ſubſtance of this conference to ſome of his 
friends, who had greateſt weight amongſt the people ; and 
when it had been more minutely and thoroughly conſidered, 
would give me another meeting. Thou mayſt be aſ⸗- 
fured, I ſhall preſs this matter no farther, till J hear 
the reſult of ArTAPHERNEsS's negotiation at Sparta. 
There will be always matter enough in reſerve to break 
off upon, whenever it ſhall be judged expedient, CLEON 
profeſſed to me ſeveral times with great warmth, that he 
- ſhould think it the greateſt honour and happineſs of his 
life to deſerve the good opinion of ſo generous and great 
a prince as ARTAXERXEs, and to cure that averſion, 
which his countrymen had contracted to the very name of 
a Perſian. At the fame time he hoped, from the king's 
juſtice and humanity, that if ever the malice of his ene- 
mies prevailed, which in a commonwealth lo given to 
change was putting no improbable cafe, he might find a 
ſafe retreat in his dominions. I hope I did not exceed 
my inſtructions by aſſuring him, that whenever ſuch a re- 
verſe of fortune (which would be a fatal ſtroke on both 
ſtates) did befal him, he might depend on a reception propor- 
tionate to his merit, and to the ſervices which he had it in 
his power to perform. 


Since thou are N to rely upon my opinion as to 
the annual gratifications, which he will expect from our 
court, I am confident the ſum of fifty Attic talents of 
gold, regularly paid, will fix him entirely in our intereſt; 
and it is much to be deſired, chat his vanity may be ſo far 
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indulged, as to receive now and then from the king a letter 
in approbation of his conduct, a jewel, or ſome ack ee 
mark of favour. 


But let me alſo fore warn thee potent lord, that though 
a love of money is à predominant paſſion with our 
friend, whoſe continual expences are much larger than 
his annual income, or the profits of the public employ- 
ments, which are conferred upon him, can ſupport ; a 
ſtrong and unbridled reſentment is a no lefs diſtinguiſhing 
part of his character. And I think him very capable, 
out of mere vexation at being duped, when he thinks 
himſelf moſt ſecure of our alliance, to take a turn equally 
violent and oppoſite; and to ſtrike up a ſudden peace 
with Sparta, that he may afterwards have his revenge upon 
Perſia, For as he finds it his intereſt to keep Athens 
engaged in a war, he will not much concern ' himſelf, 
whether the objects of it be Greeks or Barbarians; 
and a rupture with the latter is a cauſe more univerſally ap- 
proved. | | 


I queſtion not the vigilance and induſtry of ARTAPHER=- 
NES and CRATIPPUS to keep the Spartans ſteady to their 
engagements, and prevent any excluſive accommodation 
with Athens from taking effect. But thou muſt be ſen- 
ſible, that though a great deal of pains is requiſite to 
preſerve things in an natural courſe, (as, to ſpeak truth 
a league between one of the moſt powerful Gre- 
cian ſtates and our empire may juſtly be called) the ſlighteſt 
event, the moſt unfcreſeen revolution of affairs, is ſuffi- 
cient to bring them back to their natural channel. Upon 
a careful peruſal of thy . laſt diſpatch, I find no inſtruc- 
tions in what manner I ſhall behave towards CL EON, 
in caſe an alliance is concluded with Sparta ; and yet it 

will be very neceſſary to inform me with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
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in what terms I ſhall palliate or explain ſuch a matter to 
'him, which he will infallibly look upon as a breach of 
thoſe aſſurances and hopes thou haſt warranted me to give 
him. | 


IT doubt not, noble ſcribe, that beſides the proper 
methods of carrying on a war, in conjunction with ei- 
ther of the republics, which ſhall purchaſe our friendſhip 
by the moſt advantageous terms, thou muſt have conſider- 
ed of ſome ſcheme for a genera] pacification in this 
country, whenever affairs ſhall take that turn. And as it 
muſt, in all probability, be concluded under the king's 
arbitration, give me leave to recommend it to him, to in- 
fiſt upon it as an eſſential condition, that all the Grecian 
ſtates ſhould be left to the enjoyment of their own laws 
and liberties *, I know there is nothing, which the 
two principal commonwealths dread ſo much, as to be de- 
prived of that authority they now exerciſe over the leſſer 
ſtates, which is indeed neceſſary for the union and com- 
mon ſafety of the country. At the ſame time nothing 
will carry a more popular ſound with it, than to eſtabliſh 
an univerſal independency over Greece, nor have more 
the appearance of equity, than that every city from 
the greateſt to the leaſt ſhould enjoy an equal portion of 


** 
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The peace of Antalcidas concluded about thirty years after, under 
the arbitration of ArTaxtrxes MNgMoN, was formed upon the plan 
recommended in this letter by CIXAN DER. Thoſe, who are acquainted 
with the Roman ſtory, mult recolle&, that Q. FI Aux Ius, after driving 
the Macedonians out of Greece, purſued the ame policy, which by giving 
the ſenate a pretext to interpoſe in every difference, how immaterial ſoever, 
that aroſe among ſo many independent diſunited ftates, ſoon brought them 
all under the Roman yoke. Theſe two examples, I muſt confeſs, heighten 
my opinion of our Epheſian's judgment and ſagacity. Note by _ Tranſ. 
lator. 
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Thou art too ſagacious, experienced miniſter, not to 
perceive, that this is the ſureſt method of weakening the 
general ſtrength of Greece, and ſowing the ſeeds of per- 
perpetual diviſion amongſt its inhabitants; for the weakeſt 
muſt, upon every occaſion, call in the aſſiſtance of Per- 
ſia, and appeal with eagerneſs to the mediation of its prince, 
who, without the leaſt expence of blood or treaſure, will 
have the ſatisfaction of dictating laws to thoſe, who refuſed 
to receive them from the moſt powerful of his predeceſſors, 
and reign in grandeur and tranquillity ſecure from the dan- 
ger of any confederated invaſion of their territories. Fare- 
well. | 


From Athens the 19th of the month Boedromion. 


P. 


E 
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FT T TE Rr CEXRYV 


CRATIPPUS to CLEANDER. From Sparta. 


THE reſolution taken by the ſupreme council to ſend 
one of their own number to this city does great ho- 
nour to thoſe repreſentations, I have lately ventured to 
lay before them. I ſaw very clearly, that Nicawpes, 
| who in truth had alone the ſecret of the embaſſy, was 
not to be treated with. The ridiculous prejudice about 
Greeks and Barbarians entirely takes up his little mind; 
beſides that he is attached to a powerful faction here, 
who would redeem the priſoners of Sphacteria at the 
price of almoſt any peace. My friend Brasipas has 
put himſelf at the head of the oppoſite party : the mili- 
tary glory, which he acquired in the late campaigns, 
is much heightened by a character of juſtice and huma- 
nity, which all agree to give him, and which has in- 
duced ſeveral of the Athenian allies to open their gates 
to him, and become the friends of this ſtate. Thus qua- 
liſied, he has projected a noble revenge for the affront at 
Pylos, and hopes his attempt upon the enemy's rich ſettle- 
ments in Thrace will more than compenſate the loſs of 
an handful of Spartan citizens. In this deſign the al- 
ſiſtance of Perſia will be of fingular uſe; and if ARTA- 
PHENES may undertake for a body of troops to be ready 
on the other ſide the Helleſpont, it will ſmooth the 
way to whatever demands he is to make, But it is 
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not only from this particular circumſtance of affairs, that 
I conceive great hopes of his embaſſy. A fatrap of his 
rank has never been ſeen in Greece, except at the head 
of a vaſt army, laying waſte her provinces, and enſlaving 
the inhabitants: and it will flatter the vanity of this 
haughty republic, that the firſt of that quality, who paſſes 
into Europe with offers of peace, is addreſſed hither. By 
his nearneſs to the king's perſon he will ſpeak in his 
name with great authority; and the conceſſions he ſhall 
make in the courſe of the negotiation, will be attended 
to, as not to be diſowned or evaded. As I promiſe my- 
ſelf ſo much from ARTAPHERNEs, I am the more impa- 
tient for his arrival, and not without ſome apprehenſion, 
that his journey through "Thrace may be inconvenient, 
if not dangerous. At this ſeaſon the Athenian com- 
miſſioners are travelling about that country to collect 
the tributez and, I doubt, whether the law of nations 
will prevail upon them to let ſuch an army of ſtrangers, 
as attend upon the ſatrap, paſs through their territory 
toward the enemy. It would have been more advifable 
to take the rout, I mentioned in my firſt project, from 
ſome port of Caxia directly croſs the Ægean to the Bay of 
Laconia, | 


The firſt notice the public had of any expedition be- 
ing intended, was a proclamation addreſſed to the Helots, 
inviting all ſuch, as had ſerved in the wars with re- 
putation, to appear before the Ephori, in order to their 
receiving the reward of their bravery, and being again en- - 
liſted. Great numbers preſented themſelves; and the 
magiſtrates choſe out two thouſand of the moſt vigo- 
rous and alert, whom they immediately crowned with gar- 
lands, and led in proceſſion round the temples by theſe ce- 
remonies declaring them freemen of Sparta. I was upon 
the plain at the foot of Taygetus the day they were 
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drawn out; and ſtruck with the warlike appearance of 
theſe enfranchiſed ſlaves, I could not but congratulate 
the Polemarchs, who ſtood near me, that their city 
was able to raiſe thus on a ſudden ſuch a formidable body 
of men from a part of the people, which was condemned 
to the meaner offices of life, and looked on as no- 
thing leſs than a ſeminary for ſoldiers. The officers re- 
ceived my compliment in a more cold and dry manner, 
than I, though ſo long uſed to their turn of converſation, 
could expect; but a little time convinced me, that I 
had touched upon a diſagreeable point. Theſe troops 
were not to be employed in foreign ſervice ; nor was their 
admiffion to the rank of citizens intended as an encreaſe 
of ſtrength at home. They ſoon began to diſappear by 
degrees, and ſome days after not one of them was to be 
ſeen or heard of any more. All this paſſed without 
one remark made upon it; it was a ſubject ſtudiouſſy 
avoided in every converſation. My curioſity was therefore 
but the more excited; and at laſt I got certain intelli- 
gence, that theſe deluded wretches had quarters aſſigned 
them in the houſes of the principal citizens, with the 
intention, that each man might have an opportunity of 
diſpatching his gueſt in the moſt private manner. Thus 
periſhed, without an eneiny, in the midſt of their ow 
city, a greater number of men, than has been known to 
fall in a battle amongſt the Greeks, What a ſacrifice to 
the prejudices and falſe maxims of Spartan policy! Abſurd 
and deteſtable policy ! which looks upon the increaſe of 
inhabitants to be dangerous to the ſtate, and treats thoſe, 
who ſupply the firſt neceſſaries of life, the tillers of the 
ground, 2s public enemies. A plague or an inundation 
would be proper inſtruments of ſuch a government; and 
might have ſpared the ruling members the extenſive act 
of barbarity, which has now been thought expedient. The 
eſtebliſhed methods of dcaling with the Helots are ſuch, as 
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tend to make them foes to their maſters, and to introduce 
a neceſſity of keeping down their numbers, and their ſpirits. 
But this is uſually brought about by ſlow degrees; the pre- 
ſent exigency of affairs was judged to call for ſomething 
more ſudden and decifive. Pylos, a fortreſs ſo near this 
city, ſeized by the Athenians, has by them been delivered 
over to the Meſſenians, always either flaves to Sparta, or 
her deadlieſt enemies, who call the Helots countrymen, and 
loudly invite them to ſhake off their chains. Such an occa- 
ſion of liberty and revenge the Ephori ſuppoſed would not 
be neglected; they foreſaw continual deſertion: they feared 
a general revolt, and knew not how to prevent it, but by a 
maſſacre of the moſt active and daring. 


I proteſt, CLEANDER, this cruelty ſhocks my nature; 
I am fick of the narrow principles, whereby this ſtate is 
conducted; I am aſhamed of my relation, as a Greek, to 
this ſelfiſh little people. Happy are we, my friend, to be 
adopted into a better country, where, ſafe in the protection 
of one common lord, the inhabitants of diſtant climates are 
equally encouraged to ſerve the public ; where the regiſters 
of honour are open without diſtinction to Lydians and 
Medes, to Bactrians and Ionians; where thoſe, who cover 
the fields with grain, and the mountains with plantations, 
are eſteemed and rewarded ; where domeſtic affection ex- 
tends even to ſlaves, and a captive Greek often ſhares the 
friendſhip of his lord. Full of ſuch ideas, how can I look 
upon theſe butchers of their ſervants, their huſbandmen, 
their uſeful fellow-citizens, their valiant fellow-ſoldiers ? 
Yet ſuch is the force of cuſtom even in noble minds ! 
Soon after the execution, I waited upon BRASIDAS, who 
ſhewed no marks of concern or remorſe, though forty of 
the unhappy men were committed to his care, and periſhed 
under his inhoſpitable roof. Adieu. 

W. 
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ET Tx Orv. 


CLEANDER to HyDasPEs. 


T was at a Sympoſium * an evening or two ago, where 
SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES, ARISTOPHANES, and ſeveral 
other philoſophers and wits were preſent. When we parted, 
the comic poet (with whom T have been acquainted ever 
fince the affair of the farcaſtical + iambics) was in ſuch 
good humour, that he invited me to his houſe the next day; 
and promiſed to indulge me in the reading of a new comedy, 
which is to be preſented to the judges at the approaching 
feſtival. Thou mayeſt imagine, HyDasPts, I readily 
complied with him, partly becauſe I was curious to know 
what he had upon the anvil ; and partly becauſe I hoped to 
be better informed on ſome points relating to the Greek 
theatre, by one, who has ſo great a ſhare in ſupporting its 
reputation. And in truth I had much entertainment from 
my viſit. 


lt is probable from the beginning of this letter, that the Sympoſium 
of Plato (the ſubject of which is love) took its riſe from a real converſa- 
tion. The interlocutors mentioned here are exactly the fame with thoſe 
introduced there. Ar1sToPHAaNes makes a very odd figure in it; and 
though the philoſopher has taken no notice of CLEANDER, yet he was 
certainly of the party. The intelligent reader muſt be pleaſed with trac- 
ing out the minutiz of antiquity, when they concern ſuch Sympoſia as 
thoſe, which Plato has recorded. | 


See Letter XC], | 
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As ſoon as I entered, he received me with his uſual 
vivacity, and faid, © Let us loſe no time in compliments, 
but proceed to buſineſs.” Accordingly, he at once un- 
locked his cabinet, and drew out many rough unfiniſhed 
ſketches of plays. He aſked my judgment of ſome of them, 
and then fat down to read the performance, which I ex- 
pected with impatience. The title was drawn from the 
ſecond order of men in the ſtate, who are called 'i=z;, and 
compoſe the chorus. The turn of it was a virulent fatyr 
upon CLEON and the people. The firſt perſons, who 
appear, are DE MoSTHENES and NiIc1Aas in the habit of 
ſlaves. They complain of a ſteward, who has got into the 
houſe, cajoles the good old maſter of it, and pretends to act 
the tyrant. As a ſpecimen of what it contains I will copy 
one ſpeech from it, which is in the mouth of DEMoSs THE- 
NES. „ Our maſter, ſays he, is old, deaf, choleric, ca- 
pricious, and an huge lover of beans. * It is not long ſince 
he took it into his head to buy a Paphlagonian + into his 
family, who had been formerly a currier, a fellow of in- 
trigue, and a noted informer, This currier finds means to 
work himſelf into his good graces, by low craft and inſi- 
nuation. Good people of Athens, ſays he, you have 
taken a great deal of pains to-day, Eat, drink, and be 
| eaſy. Be pleaſed to receive your oboli. Will you permit 
me to entertain you with a banquet?” And the raſcal 
triumphs in this impertinence. He has won upon his filly 
maſter, and deprives the reſt of the ſlaves of whatever is 
their due. It was my good fortune to do well at Pylus, 
but he has taken from me the credit of the action. That 


* Alluding to the way of voting in uſe among the Athenians, 


4 CLton is called a Paphlagonian, not becauſe he was of that country, 
but (as the commentators ſay) becauſe it furniſhed ARISTOPHANES with a 
conceit to expreſs his rough and paſhonate character, the Greek word 
Lap, ferves] conveying that idea. 
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plaguy leather thong, which he carries about with him, 
keeps us at diſtance ; he amuſes the old fool with oracles ; 
tells lies of us, for which we are beaten ; then runs about 
the houſe, and terrifies the ſervants : Don't you ſee 
HyLas? he cries. I got that dog whipped. By Jup1- 
TER. if you don't buy me off, you ſhall be ſerved in the 
fame manner.” If we bribe him, it is ſafe with us. If 
not, our maſter falls a kicking and cuffing, and we ſuffer 


for our honeſty.” 


The whole play is written in this ſtyle, and is a ſtrange 
mixture of wit and nonſenſe, of fact and allegory; for it is 
a common thing with ARISTOPHANEsS to go out of his 
allegory, and talk openly of what he means by it. As ſoon 
as theſe complaints are over, they conſider of methods to 
redreſs them. At laſt they take a reſolution to ſet up one 
AGORACRITUS, a fellow of mean extraction and employ- 
ment, in oppolition to CLEON. They meet him as he is 
going to market, and ſalute him with a farcical reſpect: 
« Be thou the ſaviour of the city, and of us.” The man 
does not underſtand them, but they make him a politician 
againſt his will. He tells them, that he can ſcarce read, 
and has not one qualification for a ſtateſman. They an- 
ſwer, it is no matter for that; he has a great deal of im- 
pudence, and a noiſy tongue, which are the proper talents, 
They exhort him not to be afraid of CLEox, for he will not 
appear himſelf; ſince no artiſt in Athens would dare to form 
a maſk after his likeneſs. He is promiſed the aſſiſtance of 
the chorus, of the ſpectators, and of the Gods. CLEON 
comes in, and after much ridiculous diſpute between them 
before Nic1as in this act, and before the old man through 
the reſt, where they forge oracles one againſt another, and 
contend, which ſhall make the beſt dinners for him, CLEON 
owns himſelf defeated, and retires. The ſcene, to prepare 
tlas audience for this event, is a parody of that noble one in 
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the Ogp1Þevs of Sophocles, where the king examines 
Laivs's ſhepherd concerning his birth. AcoRACRITUs, 
(by whom, it ſeems, HyPEREoLUs, a man riſing in favours 
with the people, is deſigned), produces an oracle, in which 
the qualities of CLEON's ſucceſſor are delineated. Cx 
diſcerns, by degrees, that his antagoniſt is the man, and 
at laft ſinks into deſpair. The comedy concludes with joy 
on the part of AGORACRITUS; he releaſes two women, 
whom CLE ON had impriſoned, and whom he calls the ancient 
alliances between Athens and Lacedzmon. 


« T hope, ſaid I, Ar1sTOPHANEs, that nobody has over- 
heard us; for though you are not afraid to write, or eyen 
to publiſh theſe pieces, yet I am afraid to be privy to them. 
You may remember, how I ſuffered two year$ ago for 
being thought to have a ſhare in the iambics. I know you 
are at open war with CLEON ; but it is above my geniys 
to encounter with miniſters of ſtate. I do aſſure you, that 
I never heard any thing, which gave me ſo much pleaſure 
for the ſmartneſs, and ſo much pain for the boldneſs of it.” 
The poet laughed; «© CLEANDER, replied he, if you were 
an Athenian, and talked to me in this way, I might be 
tempted to expoſe your weakneſs in one of my comedies, 
and the chorus ſhould point at you in the pit. But as you 
are an Epheſian, I forgive the prejudices, in which you 
were educated to reverence or fear bad governors.” 
« Nay, returned I, there are perſons in the city of the ſame 
ſentiments with me. Have not you ſaid, ſomewhere in this 
very play, that you could procure no vizor to reſemble 
CLeon?” © Yes, ſaid he, and I can tell you further, 
that my two beſt actors have refuſed the part; ſo I ſhall 
perform it myſelf.” „The character, replied I, which 
ſhould give moſt offence, is that of the old fellow, whom 
you have repreſented to be the tool of the ignorant and 

VOL. II. „„ | 
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deſigning. CLEON is but one; and the old man is a mul- 
titude. It is for that reaſon, ſaid ARISTOPHANES, 
every body will pretend to be pleaſed with it. No indivi- 
dual imagines he is aimed at in a ſatire on the collective 

body. Each owns its juſtneſs, when applied to his neigh- 
bour, and thinks, in not ſeeming to be touched with it, he 
actually removes the point of it from himſelf. But CLEO 
being particularly ridiculed, and of a proud impatient na- 
ture, he will endeavour to gain ſome revenge. It makes 
me happy, that I can mortify his vanity in the height of his 


power.” 


« We have laughed a great deal, interrupted I, AR1s- 
TOPHANES you ſhall now permit me to change the ſcene 
from mirth to ſober inquiry, and from humour to philoſo- 
phy. When] reflect on the origin of dramatic writing, I 
often wonder at the different progreſs of tragedy and 
comedy. The firſt has filed off its roughneſſes both of 
diction and ſentiment, and is poliſhed into a juſt repreſen- 
tation of human action. The laſt is not an artful exhibition 
of the real nature of men, but an uncouth aggravation of 
its deformities, and retains much of the licence of THES“ 
PIs's cart. It was uſual for the ſtrollers, who followed the 
fortunes of that poet, as they paſſed through the towns of 
Greece, to railly the foibles, and ſatyrize the vices of the 
people. Is that practice forgotten? Far from it. You 
do the very ſame thing at this day by encouragement, which 
was then done by connivance. Nay, ridicule has enlarged 
its province, and takes the range of the ſtate, as well as of 
domeſtic conduct, and treats the meaſures of a nation with 
the ſame levity, wherewith it handles the follies of private 
men.“ „Why, faid ARISTOPHANEs, if I mult be grave 
with you now, it ſhall be to defend my laughing at another 
time. Are you ſerious in what you urge; or do you only 
contend, after the manner of a Sophiſt, for the exerciſe of 
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your logic and eloquence? Tf you are ſerious, J intreat 
you to conſider, whether it is not the employment of phi- 
loſophers to ſtrip things of their falſe colours, and repreſent 
them in their native ones. You call it levity to ridicule 
the abſurd management of the public. But if the public 
_ deſerves it, what ſhall protect it from the ſtrokes of that 
keen weapon ? Addreſs it with flattery, you ſpoil its ſenſe, 
ſuffer it to acquieſce in what is wrong, give a ſanction to 
that formality, which forbids the approaches of advice, and 
do an injury to its intereſts. Addreſs it with freedom, you 
improve its underſtanding, ſet it on its guard, teach it to 
deſpiſe formality, and maintain the honour of your country.”” 
« That will bear a debate, returned I. Wiſe men have 
expreſſed a contempt for ceremony and external diſtinctions, 
till they have let fools into the ſecret, and begin to find the 
want of them for their own ſecurity. There are ſome per- 
ſons in ſuch ſtations, and ſome bodies of men of ſuch im- 
portance, that they can do nothing, which is trifling in its 
conſequences, however frivolous in itſelf. So that, inftead 
of beginning the laugh, we ſhould affect a ſolemn air, 
when we ſpeak of their actions. For in all, that concerns 
the public, even a miſtaken ſeriouſneſs may be regarded as 
virtue.“ © But ſuppoſe, rejoined. he, that every applica- 
tion of ridicule, either to the faults of the public, or of 
particulars, is agreeable to the majority of a people.” 
&« And to ſpeak out fairly, ſaid I, it is that, which I do not 
comprehend. The Athenians excel the eaſtern monarchs 
in their encouragement to theſe monitors. It is enough for 
the king of Perſia, that a ſlave daily reminds him, when he 
wakes, of his mortality; but he hires no ſlaves to ape the 
ſingularities of his manner, and tell him, that he is a tyrant 
and a fool. Yet this is a juſt image of what is done in 
Athens.” © I perceive, ſaid ARISTOPHANES, the whole 
| buſineſs of popular government is a myſtery to you.” „If, 
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continued I, the people corrected their errors, when they 
ſaw them; if they applied the ſcenes of ridicule to the pur. 
poſes of ſeriouſneſs; I ſhould admire their patience of cen- 
ſure, and applaud, their wiſdom. But as the caſe now 
ſtands, they perſiſt in what is wrong, while they laugh at 
it, and laugh at what is right, while they approve, and 
ſhould practice it.” © Is there any thing, replied AR1s- 
TOPHANES, fo extraordinary in that conduct ? Does not 
your friend Socx AT Es ſneer at the popular religion, and 
yet conform to it? Does not Eux iI D Es contemn the 
theology of the poets, and yet gravely uſe it?” „ We 
ſhall never agree, reſumed JI; but as I cannot underſtand, 
what influences the people in this point, ſo there is one 
thing, which I cannot underſtand in you. It is frequent 
with you to reproach the tragic poet with impiety; and 

your writings condemn a negle& of the worſhip enjoined 
by the legiſlator in ſeveral citizens, whoſe names your 
actors recite, and whoſe perſons they diſtinguiſh to the 
audience. At the fame time you do not fcruple to intro- 
duce thoſe very Deities in the loweſt and moſt abſurd 
lights; to reprefent them as the ſhadowy beings of an al- 
legory; as either the deceivers, or the dupes of mortals.” 
« By HERCULES, ſaid he, you begin to be too ſolemn for 
me; but your objection is built on a miſtake. Have not 
you lived long enough in Athens to know, that the Græ- 
cians would no more bear a ridicule on the religion of their 
country from ARISTOPHANES, than they would bear an 
attack on moral virtue from your favourite * EURIPID ES 
What then is it, which procures a toleration for me? 
I'll tell you. They know the difference between the 
fables of the poets, and the theology of the law-givers. 
The Gods of Home are viſionary characters; but the 
Gods of SoLON diſtribute real bleſſings to mankind. The 


* Sce Letter XCIV, 
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JuPITER of poetry is a being compounded of the moſt de- 
praved paſſions, which are incident to our frail nature; but 
the JUPITER of the ſtate is father and king of Gods and 
men. The former exiſts no where but in the debauched 
and irregular fancy of mythologiſts; but the latter was 
raiſed to heaven for his virtues, and remains there the 
object of univerſal adoration. So that alittle attention will 
inform you, I take freedoms with that ſet of Deities, 
who are the creatures of poetic licence, but pay homage 
to thoſe, whoſe merit is either declared by the laws, or 
acknowledged by tradition.” „ Should I admit, returned 
I, that there is ſome weight in your anſwer, yet I am 
convinced, that many minds are not capable of conceiving 
it. When the vulgar liſten to the tales of the prieſt, do 
you think they ſeparate the hidden meaning of what he 
ſays, from the groſs wrapper, in which he offers it? Can 
| you then fancy, that they reaſon nicely on the Gods of 
poetry, while they are liſtening to a comedy ? But though 
you treat the fables of ORrHEUs, Linus, Mus vs, 
HomER, with ſo little ceremony; yet you might be more 
candid methinks to the verſes of their deſcendants, Es- 
CHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDEs, whom you laugh 
at, to the diſcredit of their compoſitions, and the injury 
of your own.” © How ſo! cried he. A good parody is 
a compliment to the poet, becauſe none but the beſt 
things are honoured with it; and it is to the purpoſe of 
my plays, becauſe it adds to the entertainment, which they 
give,” © I maintain both parts of my aſſertion, ſaid I. 
The firſt, becauſe every ſwelling expreſſion of tragedy or 
empty line is aggravated without mercy; the laſt, becauſe 
your dialogue would be more proper and natural, and 
therefore more agreeable without it. Beſides, parody has 
ſomething of the mimic, not the poet ; of buffoon imita- 
tion, not original invention. It is for this reaſon I could 
wiſh to ſec comedy on a different footing from the pre- 
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ſent. If the tragic writers draw their plot from the mar- 
vellous, they conduct it in ſuch a manner, as to lower it 
to the probable ; but if you lay down a plot, which is pro- 
bable, you manage it ſo fantaſtically, as to heighten it to 
the marvellous. The ſpeeches, which they inſert in the 
converſation of the drama, conduce to unravel the main 
incident ; but you frequently throw in an abſurd incident 
for the ſake of introducing a ſpeech. Perſonal reflections 
ought likewiſe to be avoided. Expoſe the vice, without 
inſulting the vicious. Let the check of confcience reſtrain, 
without exciting a general contempt or odium. As the 
painter formed the idea of his Venus from compounding 
the moſt perfect features of different beauties ; ſo the poet 
ſhould collect the moral deformities of his characters from 
that variety, which the weakneſs of mankind affords him; 
as the bee extracts an uniform and original ſweetneſs from 
the borrowed flavours of innumerable plants; fo the gall 
of ſatire and comedy ſhould be drawn from all the vices 
and follies of the times.” „ CLEAN DER, interrupted 
ARISTOPHANES, I ſhall not contend with you, though I 
have clearly the better in this controverſy. You remind 
me of what THucyDpiDes obſerved of PerICLEs; © When- 
ever I have thrown him, ſaid he, he has the impudence 
to aſſert the contrary, and I am almoſt infatuated enough 
to believe him.“ | 


The charge of impudence from the comic poet was ſo 
unexpected and emphatical, that, though it ſhould have put 
him out of countenance, it unſettled me; and I haſtened 
away from him abruptly. | 


C. 
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LETTEZ =: n 


OrsAmEs to CLEANDER. From Taoces. 


THERE is a ceſſation, thou knoweſt, from all kinds 
of buſineſs, during the great feſtival *, which ends the 
year. Thoſe days of leiſure ART zus determined to give 
to a part of his family, who are almoſt tempted to repine 
at his conſtant and ſucceſsful application to his country's 
ſervice ; ſo ſeldom does it permit us to enjoy the moſt 
condeſcending parent, the moſt improving companion. 
He now ſaw Taoces for the firſt time, and was wonder- 
fully ſtruck with the ſituation and the improvements ſo 
adapted to it. He ſpent whole days among the woods; 
he entered into the deſign of every building and plantation; 
and would here and there propoſe the leading down a 
ſtream, or the gaining a new point of view, with the 
greateſt propriety. One evening, as we were ſitting round 
him upon the great terras, that commands the proſpect of 
the gulph, and he was obſerving to us the freſhneſs of the 
air, the ſmoothneſs of the ſea, and the tender colours of 
the ſky juſt after ſun-ſet; my ParMyYs, laying her hand 
gently upon his, ſaid, with that unaffected ſweetneſs pe- 
culiar to her, My deareſt father will not imagine, I wiſh 


According to Hypr de Relig. Vet. Perſ. the principal feaſt of the an- 

cient Perſians was on the laſt ten days of the year, in memory of the 
creation, which they ſuppoſed was then compleated, This muſt be the 
feſtiral here alluded to. 


| 
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his pleaſure leſs, when I take notice, how great it is. But 
I own myſelf ſurprized to find you thus affected by theſe 
beauties of ours ; and that the multitude' of affairs, with 
which you are perpetually ſurrounded, has not extinguiſhed 


the taſte for theſe =y delights, the amuſements of the idle 


and the ſpeculative.” © To what an uncomfortable ſtate, 
replied he, would you reduce us, that, becauſe theſe na- 
tural, theſe unmixed pleaſures are rarely indulged to us, 
we mult be denied even the power of feeling them! Believe 
me, the very different way of life I am in, and the ſhort 
intervals it allows me of quiet and retirement, do but 
quicken my reliſh for them. Not that variety is their 
principal charm : there is ſomething in their very nature 
to excite the deſires of a good mind; and it muſt be a 
narrow and illiberal ſpirit, and qualified merely for the 
forms and drudgery of affairs, that can be ſo immerſed in 


| buſineſs, as not to look beyond it. We ſerve the public, 


for it is our duty; our allegiance obliges us, our friends, 
dur families demand it of us. But there is a term to all 
theſe labours, which the greateſt men have ever been 
feady to ſeize. When the vigour of their age has been 
given to their country, and the charge of indolence and 
ſelfiſhneſs can no longer be brought againſt them, ſuch a 
retreat, ſuch a manner of life, as your's at Taoces, has 
been the end of their wiſhes. Your CLEANDER, conti- 
nued he, turning to me, is full of theſe ideas ; he thinks 
his political life has been long enough; and in every diſ- 
patch to his patron GOR yas ſighs after the banks of the 
Pactotus, where the king has aſſigned him the reward of 
his faithful ſervices.” 4 Is he then about leaving Greece?“ 
ſaid I haſtily. “ No, replied Ax Tus, the preſent con- 
juncture will ſcarce permit it. But he has behaved fo well 
in all parts of his employment, and his deſire of retire- 
ment is fo ſincere, that J am not for baniſhing him longer 
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than is neceſſary, and ſhall aſſiſt his petition the firſt oppor- 
tunity that offers,” 


Thou wilt believe, dear CLEANDER, that I was highly 
pleaſed to hear my father talk thus. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
where his good-nature and humanity are to be exerted, 
he never ſpeaks leſs than he intends; and I cannot but 
promiſe myſelf, that thou wilt ſoon be reſtored to the 
arms of thy friends. Here thou wilt be moſt cordially 
welcome. I am impatient to make thee acquainted with 
every particular of my happineſs. For happy I am in my 
new ſituation to the extent of my deſires. Not, becauſe, 
as ſucceſſor to SiSAMNEs, I am thus early ranked among 
the principal ſatraps, and command in Hyrcania; nor that, 
when I look round from this lofty promontory, my own 
poſſeſſions compoſe the various landſcape. It is not the 
palaces, the villas, the elegant furniture, the magnificent 
equipage, that I would boaſt to thee. S1samNes gave in- 
finitely more than all theſe, when with his dying hand he 
gave me his daughter. Her figure, her air, her voice, 
ali expreſs that graceful eaſe and engaging ſoftneſs, which 
run through her whole character. But the humbleſt ſenſe 
of her own excellencies, and a ſhineſs of applauſe, however 
deſerved, permit her friends alone to know, that to the 
delicate beauties of a female mind ſhe adds the ſtronger 
features of a manly underſtanding; an apprehenſion in- 
ſtantly to ſeize, and a taſte exactly to determine the merit 
of whatever comes before her; a firmneſs, yet only tried 
in the little occurrences of life, but which may be equally - 
depended upon in the moſt important caſes ; a popular be- 
nevolence, which makes all, who approach her, eaſy ; and 
a nicety in her friendſhip, which keeps off the forward and 
undeſerving. Fondly to lean on ſuch a boſom, to have ſuch 
a heart entirely mine to retire to, can I form a wiſh be- 
yond it? Here, perplexed with court- factions, and fatigued 
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with public buſineſs, I may depoſit all my cares; think 
them over again, aſſiſted by the trueſt good ſenſe ; or loſe 
all thought of them in the tendereſt endearments. And 
here, in my happier hours, theſe ſeaſons of domeſtic life, 
do I find a perpetual ſource of delights; a taſte for the 
ſame amuſements, a ſpirit to invent new ſcenes of enter- 
tainment, and an unaffected compliance with thoſe propo- 
fed by others. 


For we here are not in ſolitude; a ſelect party of friends 
ſhare with us, and improve the pleaſures of the place. 
AZANE never leaves us; ſhe is of a turn more lively and 
eager than my Parmys, but has a heart amiable as her 
ſiſter's. The daughter of the Deſtoor * of Sogdiana was 
educated in this family, and is looked upon as a part of it. 
You know her ſufficiently by the Hymn to the Night, 
which CHARICLEs brought you ; and your Greek com- 
pliment of the tenth Muſe is, I aſſure you, by no means 
an extravagant one. Our company of the other ſex are 
the old partners of my Bactrian ſtudies ; and ſome of our 
young nobility, who are connected with me in the public 
ſervice, and whoſe conduct and way of thinking give them 
ſtill a more honourable diſtinftion. Thou knoweſt, CLE- 
ANDER, how I enjoy ſuch a ſociety as this; PAR Ms and 
AZANE are no leſs taken with it. But what a wretch 
ſhould I have been, had I entered into a family incapable 
of theſe rational entertainments ? And when I look round 
the court, how do I wonder at my good fortune? As 
faſhion has a ſtronger influence over the fair ſex, they are 
more generally degenerated from the old Perſian ſeverity, 
than we are. The becoming reſerve, the houſhold-virtues 


* Deftoor, a title of dignity among the Magi. Hyves writes it Deſtur, 
and ſays there was one of them over the prieſts of every province. Note 
by the Tranſlator, | | 
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of our mother's, are the ſubjects of ridicule ; and the wo- 
mens apartments have loft that air of inviolable ſanctity, 
that uſed to ſurround them. An eternal round of trifling 
pleaſures leaves no room for improvement or reflection; 
weakens the nobler faculties, and expoſes the mind to any 
impreſſions. Hence ridiculous fears, impotent paſſions, 
extravagant deſires, and a long train of follies too often 

ending in vice and infamy. | 


At Taoces thou wilt meet with none of this riot and 
impertinence ; all here is calm and natural : the manners 
of the laſt age, ſet off by the elegance of ours. Make 
haſte then, and join in our converſations ; they are imper- 
fect without thee. As ſoon as ever the ſtate of Grecian 
politics can ſpare thee, throw thyſelf at the feet of Ak- 
TAXERXES, diſpatch the laſt buſineſs before the council of 
ſeven, and begin thy retirement with us. For think not, 
we will ſuffer the improvements, thou art projeRing at 
thy Lydian farms, to engroſs thee. Here I can promiſe 
you an abſolute liberty of enjoying your friends, or your 
own reveries ; people, who will receive you chearfully, 
not purſue you impertinently; and a moſt attentive audience 
to every circumſtance of your negotiations, and the greateſt 


wonders of your travels, 
| W. 
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TE TT TT E K- CLAYS 


CLEANDER to HARBAHAL of Sidon, admiral of the 
Perſian gallies. From Athens. 


I no ſooner heard, that by the favour of our gracious 
monarch thou wert promoted to the diſtinguiſhed rank, 
which thou now holdeſt in his ſervice, than I deter- 
mined to congratulate thee in the moſt affectionate 


manner, 


My private friendſhip and gratitude for the bravery, 
which thou once exertedſt in reſcuing me with thy ſingle 
trireme out of the hands of that terror of the Mediter- 
ranean, the pirate So8TRATVUs, oblige me not to be ſilent 
on this occaſion. But my zeal for the honour and ſafety 
of the empire, and my thorough conviction, how much thy 
advancement will contribute towards both, render the fatis- 
faction I take in it more meritorious, by heightening it from 
a focial into a public virtue. Let me firſt, like a good ſubject, 
applaud the wiſdom of ARTAXERXEs, who, inſtead of 
following the two numerous precedents of former reigns, 
in throwing away ſo important a poſt upon ſome upſtart 
favourite, as the price of court-ſervility and mean arts, or 
an indolent prince of the blood, ruled by men of worſe 
principles, but more diſcernment, than himſelf, has, on the 
contrary, filled it with the ableſt and moſt active naval 
pfficer in his dominions, 
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It is from thy firmneſs and experience, valiant HAR- 
BAHAL, that I expect a very conſiderable reform in the 
management of our fleets. Thy duty to thy ſovereign calls 
upon thee, not to ſuffer his ſervice to be neglected in the 
manner it has hitherto been. Thy parts and knowledge 
will ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of improvement ; and the 
genius of the preſent vigorous adminiſtration will ena- 
ble thee to carry them into execution with ſpirit and 
effect. | 


I have often been offended at that ſevere and incon- 
yenient practice, which prevails as well in manning our 
fleets, as recruiting our armies ; I mean that of forcing the 
rude inhabitants of the villages to enliſt themſelves upon 
any exigency, and driving them in chains on board the 
ſhips, which are thus filled with unſkilful, uſeleſs, and 
diſcontented ſailors, ready either for mutiny, or flight; 
whilſt the provinces are drained of thoſe, whoſe induftry 
ſhould enrich the foil with tillage, and adorn the face of it 
with plantations. 


Another great and growing evil in our fleets has been 
a remiſineſs of diſcipline. I have heard ſuch, as were well 
acquainted with the tranſactions of that time, complain, 
that, during the long war againſt the Greeks, many in- 
ſtances were notorious, where the commanders had failed 
in their duty, had fled before an inferior force, abandoned 
the merchants under their convoy to the enemy, and miſſed 
the moſt favourable opportunities of ating ; and yet not the 
leaſt puniſhment enſued, and ſcarce the ſlight diſgrace of a 
reprimand was inflicted upon the offenders, 


I am afraid, the ruſt and inaQtivity of peace has not much 
contributed towards the neceflary work of reformation in 
theſe particulars. I have heard, that many officers have 
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arrived at preferment in the gallies, which thou com- 
mandeſt, whoſe names, in times of danger and action, 
would not have been heard of. Let it be thy care to an- 
ſwer the expectations of the public, by diſcountenancing 
ſuch abuſes. Suppreſs the burdenſome method, in which 
the numbers of the ſhips companies are made up, by erect- 
ing nurſeries for ſeamen, and inviting them by rewards 
and good treatment from all parts of the empire. Repre- 
ſent with a decent boldneſs to the miniſtry, when improper 
advancements are meditated; nor be afraid of loſing an 
intereſt in the inner palace, which will be amply repaid to 
thee in the affection of the ſailors, the eſteem of the worthy 
and diſintereſted, and the weight thou muſt at laſt acquire 
in the councils of thy prince. 


Excuſe, my gallant friend, the freedom J have taken in 
offering my ſentiments, inconſiderable as they are, upon 
matters, which have occaſionally fallen under my obſer- 
vation, and in which thou haſt been converſant thy whole 
life. But the example I have before my eyes of this re- 
public, which merely by the ſtrength of its naval force 
has raiſed itſelf to ſuch an envied height of reputation and 
power, muſt frequently turn the attention of a thinking 
man to ſpeculations of this nature, and may, perhaps, ex- 
cite thy curioſity to know, what remarks my long reſi- 
dence here has enabled me to make on the advantages, 
which Athens has ſecured to herſelf by the extent of her 
commerce, and the protection of her floating bulwarks. 


* The former was, before this war broke out, in fo 
flouriſhing a condition, that ſcarce a merchant-ſhip of 


Many of the obſervations in the following part of this letter are con- 
firmed by Xx NO Ho in his tracts, e wonreia; and wig: wigmy. 
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any of the neighbouring ſtates navigated theſe ſeas, with- 
out taking the Pirzeus in her voyage; and not only 
found the readieſt and beſt vent for her own cargo, but 
replaced it either with the native commodities of the place, 
oil, honey, and corn, or thoſe of foreign countries, which 
are always laid up in the well-ſtored magazines of its 
traders, Nor need I mention how much, by the univerſal 
reſort of foreigners, the Athenians have enriched their pe- 
culiar dialect, above the reſt of Greece, with the choiceſt 
and moſt ſignificant expreſſions, without debaſing its pu- 
rity and elegance by the mixture. Their correſpondence 
with Sicily, Cyprus, and the coaſts of Aſia Minor, has 
always ſupplied them with plenty and variety of the beſt 
proviſions at no extravagant rates. A more extraordinary 
_ circumſtance, which I cannot help adding under this head, 
is, that Athens is the only ſtate in Greece, or any other 
country I know of, where a general opulence enables even 
the lower kind of people to live with eaſe and convenience, 
and that chiefly by the frequency of public ſacrifices, at 
which large doles of fleſh and bread are diſtributed to the 
poor, and the number of edifices, as baths, gymnaſia, &c. 
erected at the public charge for the uſe of all the citizens. 
And notwithſtanding the unavoidable inconveniences, with 
which commerce, and the benefits derived from it, muſt al- 
ways be embarraſſed, during a ſtate of hoſtillity between na- 
tion and nation, it may eaſily be proved, that the Peloponne- 
ſian trade and navigation have ſuffered in an infinitely larger 
proportion than the Athenian, by the continuance of this 
breach. For ſince the action at Pylus, the fleets of the 

latter are maſters of the ſea without controul, and not 
only ſuperior to the ſcattered ſquadrons of the enemy, 
but numerous enough to protect their own commerce, 
and interrupt their rivals; and, what is of the higheſt 
conſequence, to oblige even neutral powers to carry on an 
almoſt excluſive traffic with this republic, and not to ex- 
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port their naval ſtores, or the products of their looms and 


their mines, without its knowledge and conſent. 


Another principal and diſtinguiſhing ſuperiority, which 
the naval ſtrength of the Athenians has afforded them 
through the whole courſe of the war, and which alone 
has proved ſufficient to diſconcert the beſt-framed pro- 
jects of their adverſaries, is, that whenever the allies have 
taken the ſureſt method of diſtreſſing them, by laying waſte 
Attica, inveſting its metropolis, and obliging the proprie- 
tors of the land to cry out for a peace, an Athenian fleet 
has never failed to prevent the bad conſequences of their 
deſigns, by keeping their maritime places in perpetual 
alarm, haraſſing the coaſts, perhaps ſeizing an important 
poſt, (as they have done this year in Laconia,) and obliged 
the enemies, before their troops had made any. progreſs, 
to recal them for their own defence; inſomuch, that, all 
circumſtances conſidered, though particular perſons have 
ſuffered by captures, and the owners of the ſoil been con- 
ſiderably impoveriſhed, the Athenians having been able to 


ſupport their trade, and to obtain ſeveral ſignal advantages, 


particularly one this fummer, which is pretty deciſive, 
may be ſaid to weigh heavieſt in the balance of Greece; 
and unleſs they make the object of the war more extenſive 
than they can well take in, or feel the influence of Perſia 
in the oppoſite ſcale, muſt, in all human probability, 


come out of it with an increaſe both of reputation and 


territory. 


I might carry this ſpeculation till further, and aſſert, 
that were the ſeat of the Athenian government and their 
naval ftrength transferred from the continent into a neigh- 
bouring iſland, (though of no greater extent and fruitful- 
nefs than Attica) their power would be eſteemed twice as 
conſiderable. For not to inſiſt upon the additional ſecu- 
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rity againſt conqueſt and invaſion, which would reſult from 
the ſea's being their barrier on all fides, it would entirely 
remove the greateſt danger, to which the republic is ex- 
poſed in its preſent ſituation; for theſe yearly devaſtations 
are the grounds of perpetual animoſities in one part of the 
citizens againſt the other. The owners of the land, and 
their tenants, (a very uſeful and conſiderable part of the 
community) ſee their lands ravaged, their farms laid in 


ruins, and their families deprived of ſubſiſtence, by the 


frequent incurſions of the Peloponneſians; whilſt the 
trierarchs and land officers are enriching themſelves with 
the plunder of the enemy, and from the protection afforded 
to trade, the Piræeus is crowded with the veſſels of its 
opulent merchants, either carrying out the commodities of 
Athens, or bringing back thoſe of other countries in re- 
turn. The land-holders being therefore with good reaſon 
weary of the continuance of the war, are reproached by 
the oppoſite party with wiſhing' well to the arms of La- 
cedæmon. The caſe would be infinitely worſe, if the 
allies were to make themſelves maſters of any confiderable 
fortreſs in Attica, which by an unaccountable miſconduct 
they have not hitherto attempted. The internal feuds 
might then riſe ſo high, as to become really dangerous to 


the ſtate; the clamours of peace almoſt at any rate muſt 


increaſe ; and whilſt foreign aſſiſtance might be fo eaſily 
called in by thoſe, who diſliked the proceedings of the 
majority, the occaſion would be inviting to ſuch as were de- 
termined to riſk the public ſafety for the ſake of gratifying 
their own revenge. | - 


The concluſion from what I have been ſaying is evi- 
dent, that an inſular ſituation would go to the root of this 


increaſing evil, and tend to unite the two jarring intereſts, 
which unhappily prevail at the preſent juncture within 
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the walls of Athens. What has been already advanced, 
may likewiſe inculcate another maxim, that without an ex- 
tended commerce firſt obtained, the revenues of Perſia 
would never raiſe a fleet able to venture a battle for the 
empire of the ſea, though they were all employed in that 
ſingle ſervice. It is conſtant practice, and variety of ma- 
ritime employment, that produces a hardy and numerous 
breed of ſailors, of experienced and gallant officers. It is 
trade alone, which can improve naval architecture by ex- 
erciſing the ingenuity of able ſhipwrights and artificers, 
and keeping them in conſtant buſineſs. Without the de- 
mands, which trade occaſions, the magazines will never 
be ſufficiently furniſhed with regular ſupplies of military 
ſtores, and other naval proviſions, to repair a defeat, or 
improve a victory. | 


From theſe ſhort hints, fagacious HARBAHAL, I leave 
it to thy judgment to pronounce, whether the moſt power- 
ful and wealthy monarch 'muſt ever think of eſtabliſhing, 
his dominion on the floods, unleſs he firſt encourages, for 
a long courſe of years, the arts of peace, navigation, and 
commerce. If in any future times ſome enterprizing prince 
ſhould ariſe, and after his utmoſt efforts flatter himſelf with 
having carried ſo prepoſterous a ſcheme into practice, be 
aſſured, his imaginary empire over that fickle element will 
ſink on the firſt reverſe of fortune, and in its duration re- 
ſemble the tranſitory inſect of the Hypanis *, which out- 
lives not the day of its nativity. F arewel. | 


* A river in Sarmatia, now called the Bog, 
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LETTER cLxml 


CLEANDER to SMERDIS. 


IF the religion of Perſia wanted any other recommen- 
dation, than its agreeableneſs to the genuine and uncor- 
rupted dictates of reaſon; if it required any compariſon with ' 
others, to ſhew its ſuperiority, and ſet off its excellence 
to advantage, I know of none, that would anſwer the pur- 
poſe better, than the Athenian. The one is a ſteady and 
uniform plan, wherein the notion of one ſupreme being, 
the eſſential duties that flow from thence, and the ſame 
ſcheme of religious ſervice, have been kept pure and un- 
changed through a ſucceſſion of many ages. The other 
is always in an unſettled and fluctuating ftate, ever in- 
creaſing the catalogue of its divinities, and conſequently 
altering the ceremonial of its worſhip. For the religious 
inſtitutions of Athens have all along been conformable to 
the cuſtoms, and gone through the gradual refinements of 
civil life; and beſides her ſingular complaiſance in adopt- 
ing the Gods of all 'other countries, with whom ſhe has 
any intercourſe, the finds frequent occafions of admitting 
new ones of her own by a ſolemn act of the great 
council. „ | | 


Whether their minds here are not enough enlarged to 
have any notion of a Deity, whoſe comprehenſive view 
can take in the whole compaſs of the creation, and-whoſe 
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power can regulate all the various parts of nature; or whe- 
ther they think, that the adminiſtration of ſo vaſt and ex- 
tenſive a province muſt diſquiet the mind, and diminiſh 
the happineſs of any being ; however this be, they divide 
the government of the world among a number of tutelary 
divinities, each of which exerciſes a kind of local juriſ- 
diction, and preſides with uncontrouled and independent 
authority over his own particular diſtrict. As each has a 
peculiar mode of worſhip, his proper ſet of miniſters, and 
diſtinguiſhing catalogue of rites, their intereſts are happily 
kept ſeparate, and they ſubſiſt without any interfering or 
" enmity. Each religious ſyſtem, circumſcribed, as it were, 
within the orb of its own influence, has no malign aſpect 
towards any other; but their reſpective votaries, ſatisfied 
with the free exerciſe of the ſervice, which is appointed to 
be paid to their patron God, entertain no jealouſies about, 
nor are inclined to call in queſtion, the pretenſions of the 
reſt, | | 


But however confined and limited in their authority the 
Athenians ſuppoſe theſe preſiding powers to be, they are 
careful to make their religious application to them at ſtated 
times, beſides ſuch ſeaſons, as more particularly incline 
them to apply for their aſſiſtance; for they think nothing 
happens without their cognizance, or can be brought to a 
happy iſſue without their concurrence. © Their manner of 
ſupplicating is with green boughs of laurel or olive in their 
hands, twiſted round with wool, and with garlands on their 
heads; all which particularities have a meaning, but too 
myſtical or refined to be entered into. The poſture of the 
petitioner is different on different occaſions ; but the hu- 
mility of it is ſuited in ſome ſort to the greatneſs of the 
diſtreſs the ſupplicant is in, and the dignity of the Divinity* 
They ſometimes proſtrate themſelves on the threſholds of 
the temples ; ſome:imes with reverential awe kifs the feet, 
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or embrace the knees; or, if they are more ſanguine in 
their expectations of aſſiſtance, preſume to touch the chin 
or cheeks of the ſacred ſtatues; on which, as they are 
viſible repreſentations of their Deities, intended to excite 
or enliven their piety, they are not ſparing in the ornaments 
they beſtow, either as to the niceneſs of the workmanſhip, 
or coſtlineſs of the materials. | 


How much better, if any images or outward exhibitions 
of the Deity are neceſſary in our devotional exerciſes ; how 
much more fitted to heighten our admiration, as well as 
inform the underſtanding, are our Mithriac figures? For 
at the ſame time, that they make a more magnificent diſplay 
of the divine glory, and afford a more proper ſymbol of his 
preſence and emblem of his purity, they contribute to the 
improvement of the worſhippers, and ſerve to imprint on 
their minds a general knowledge of the planetary ſyſtem. 


The Athenians are very particular, both in their public 
and private offices of devotion, in ſpecifying what teſt imo- 
nies of divine power they are deſirous of obtaining; and on 
ſome occaſions they mention ſuch of their allies, as tiey 
wiſh may ſhare with them in the benefits they aſk for. But 
the Spartans are more humble and reſerved in their pe- 
titions, modeſtly referring all events to the wiſe and graci- 
ous diſpoſal of their Deities, and only requeſting in general, 
what may moſt promote their honour, and conduce to their 
happineſs. 


On ſome important and intereſting occaſions, they have 
public ſupplications of many days continuance ; during 
which, as they are devoted wholly to religious matters, 
buſineſs of every other kind is ſuſpended. At theſe times 
the ſtatues of the Gods, which are ſuppoſed to be informed 
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with ſome degree of intelligence, are often placed on beds 
of marble or wood, that they may ſhare perſonally in the 
entertainment inſtituted to their honour. When they are 
beſet with any imminent danger, they have petitionary 
hymns, in which they celebrate the glory of their tutelary 
Deity, and then invite him to reſide among them. His 
arrival is uſhered in with great form, and as ſoon as their 
difficulties are got over, his departure is attended with 
Equal ſolemnity. When they are beſieging the cities of 
their neighbours, they have particular forms of evocation 
to draw over the guardian Gods of the place to their party. 
In theſe they promiſe them a moſt honourable reception ; 
and unleſs they ſucceed in this application, they imagine all 
endeavours by fraud or force will be ineffectual. 


Some, who pretend to a nearer intercourſe with the 
Gods, offer their petitions in an unknown tongue. Theſe 
words, they affirm, have a natural meaning, and 
were the original language of mankind ; but their in- 
tention is doubtleſs to practiſe upon the credulous and un- 
wary vulgar, who are apt to receive with the more 
reverence what they are not able to underſtand. 


When they are ſeated on the hearth, the place conſecrated 
to the houſhold of Gods, it is not uſual to make any verbal 
requeſts; their ſilence, and the ſadneſs of their garb, the 
_ aſhes, and the humility of their ſituation, being ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak with more force and energy of perſuaſion, than any 
expreſſion that could be uttered. In caſes of extremity, 
the petitioners ſometimes tear their hair in a frantic man- 
ner, and offer it to the Deity, This method of ſupplica- 
tion is thought more expreſſive of their diſtreſs, and more 
likely to move compaſſion. But a cuſtom iprevails at 
Sparta, that I can hardly mention without indignation and 
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horror : at one of their celebrated feſtivals they tear the 
backs of their youth with whips before an altar of Diana, 
and think the blood, that is ſhed by that ſevere operation, 
acceptable to the Goddeſs. Their parents are uſually 
preſent and encourage their ſons to bear this piece of pious 
diſcipline, with a refolution worthy of a Laconian education, 
Is it not, venerable SMERDIs, bringing down the nature 
of divine beings too much to the human ſtandard, to ſup- 
poſe them to be prevailed upon by the mere earneſtneſs and 
importunity of their votaries? But to imagine, that they 
expect ſuch acts of unnatural rigour, or are pleaſed with the 
miſery of their creatures, is ſurely to aſſimilate them to 
tyrants, and pervert the goodneſs and rectitude of their diſ- 
poſition to a reſemblance with the baſeſt of mankind. 


8. 
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C!xk EAN DER to SMERDIS. 


OF all the parts of that compounded and multifarious 
worſhip, which is here in uſe, ſacrificing is eſteemed to be 
of the moſt conſequence, and is of courſe attended with the 
moſt ſolemnity. But it ſeems not now to be conſidered, 
according to its primary inſtitution, as a ſuitable expreſſion 
of men's gratitude and token of their dependance; but 
rather as a donation, made expreſsly to conciliate the favour 
of the Gods, and engage them to be more heartily in the 
intereſt of him, who beſtows it. When ſimple cakes and 
water, and the ſpontaneous productions of nature, were 
offered, the efficacy of offerings was not ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
ſo much in the value of the thing, as in the warm emotions 
of a thankful heart. But now the more noble and coſtly the 
oblation, the more likel, it is thought to anſwer the purpoſe 
of ingratiating the donor; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, if theſe religious entertainments are often fur- 
nithed out with the utmoſt luxury and profuſion of expence. 


The very altars, on which their ſacrifices are made, re- 
tain nothing of the primeval plainneſs. They were at firſt 
only little heaps of earth or turfs, ſet apart for the ſacred 
uſe, by a ſmall libation. But the conſccrations are now 
become a matter of great coſt and oftentation ; and they run 
into the greateſt extravagancies of fancy in the ſtructure of 
them, as to the figure in which they are made, the materials 
of which they conſiſt, and the ornaments by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed. | 
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If any one ſhould judge of the ſtate of religion at Athens 
by the number of its altars, he could not fail of receiving 
impreſſions very much in favour of their piety. For not 
only the temples, and mountains, and facred groves abound 
with them, but they are to be found in every place of con- 
courſe, whether for buſineſs, amuſement, or exerciſe, in 
the fields and walks, the highways and hippodrome; ſo 
that ſome of them are always at hand for the civil purpoſes 
of ratifying private alliances, or public treaties; and who- 
ever is in a fit of devotion, or caſe of difficulty, can hardly 
ever want an immediate opportunity of explaining his wants, 
or expreſſing his gratitude. 


One circumſtance, inviolably obſerved in the ſituation 
of them, is peculiar enough. Such as are conſecrated to 
the cceleſtial Gods, are raiſed above the level of the 
ground; and ſuch as are appropriated to the infernal ones, 
are ſunk below it; the number of ſteps, by which the ap- 
proach is made to every one, exactly marking out the rank 
and dignity, which each particular Deity holds in their 
ritual. 

+ 

They draw near to theſe ſacred places, as being in ſome 
ſecret and inexplicable manner the ſuppoſed abode of their 
Divinities, with the utmoſt veneration ; and ſome remark- 
able ſtrokes of divine reſentment have fallen upon ſuch, as - 
have been daring enough to omit the leaſt tittle of this re- 
ligious obſervance. One was ſaid to have been ſtruck with 
lightning, not long ago, for preſuming to approach an altar - 
of JUPITER with unwaſhed hands. Slaves, perſons of 
immoral lives, or baſe birth, are entirely excluded from 
them, except in HERCULEs's temple at Cynoſarges, where 
1 ſome indulgence is ſhewn to the laſt upon a very reaſonable 
account, becauſe that God himſelf lay under no ſmall ſuſ- 
picion of illegitimacy. 
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The matter of their ſacrifices has always had a near 
affinity to the different methods of living, that obtained in 
different ages; though the beſt and choiceſt of every kind 
is with great care ſelected for theſe religious uſes. Of both 
which practices a very eaſy and obvious account may be 
given; for men bave been generally fo partial in their own 
favour, as to imagine, that the Gods would be beft pleaſed 
with ſuch things, as give moſt pleaſure to themſelves; and 
thoſe beſides, who are concerned in this act of worthip, 
have always a certain portion of the offering aſſigned to 
them, and ſhare with the Gods in the entertainment. For 
the ſame reaſon perhaps it is, that cups are always to be 
preſented full, it being eſteemed irreverent to allot any thing 
for the Gods, that is not perfect in its kind; though wine 
was for a long time excluded from their ſacrificial feaſts, 
through a conceit, which the multitude had entertained, of 
its profaneneſs, on account of the vine's having ſprung from 
the blood of the Titans. At Sparta indeed, where they are 
leſs nice in what they eat, they are leſs ſcrupulous in what 


they offer. 


At what time living creatures came to be ſlain, as proper 
offerings to the Gods, is not a ſettled point; as it is far 
from being a ſatisfactory one, why they were ſlain at all. 
But the true cauſe -and date of this uſage, as well as I can 
learn from converſation, or written memorials, ſeem to be, 
that they began to be in uſe as ſacrifices, ſoon after they 
were in eſteem as food. The connexion between theſe 
things I have hinted at above. The labouring ox was in- 
deed for ſome time ſpared at Athens; but importunate ap- 
petite at laſt prevailed, and the delicacy of his fleſh was an 
overmatch for every conſideration of uſe or gratitude z 
though a ſtrange cuſtom, which yet prevails here, ſeems to 
ſhew, that the Athenians are in ſome doubt as to the law- 
fulneſs of this practice; for the perſon, who has killed the 
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victim, immediately retires, and leaves the axe behind him, 
to be proceeded againſt in a judicial way, as being moſt 
concerned in, and anſwerable for the guilt of the action. 


The Athenians offer ſacrifices in return for benefits 
received, as well as in expectation of receiving them. As 
to the kind of theſe offerings, each Deity has his favourite 
and conſecrated animal. Their reaſons for ſuch appropria- 
tions are ſometimes intelligible ; but they run generally into 
infinite ſubtilty and refinement. Some regard is likewiſe 
had to the circumſtances of the offerer, and the ſolemnity 
of the occaſion; from the pomp of the hecatomb, uſed 
commonly to diſtinguiſh the inauguration of kings, or tri- 
umphant return of conquerors, to the beggar's cheap and 
humble acknowledgment by only kiſſing his right hand. 
But I have ſometimes ſmiled at the expenſive and oftenta- 
tious gratitude of one of our Grecian philoſophers, who 
ſacrificed a hundred head of cattle to the Gods, for the 
extraordinary aſſiſtance he had received in the diſcovery of a 
geometrical propoſition, | 


How much more agreeable to good ſenſe and the nature 
of things was the original plainneſs and ſimplicity of Athens 
in her religious worſhip, than after all her boaſted advances 
in arts and politeneſs! How much more conformable to 
that religion, over which thou preſideſt with ſo great faith- 
fulneſs and dignity ! which teaches us, that whatever or 
whenever we eat, we ſhould offer up a ſmall part of it to the 
ſupreme Being, out of a dutiful ſenſe of his bounty, and 
ſupplicate his forgiveneſs for the liberty we take in applying 
his creatures to our own ſupport and preſervation, 


G. 
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SMERDIS to CELAN DER. 


THE Greeks, CIEAND ER, are in our armies, and 
fleets. They traffic in all our provinces, and the 
court itſelf is not free from them. I think I find now 
and then a Perſian tinctured by their converſation. In diſ- 
courſe with a friend, who is not the ſtricteſt obſerver 
of our religion and laws, I was amazed to hear him fay, 
he thought himſelf under obligation to be virtuous, 
though the bleſſed ORomasDes had promiſed no reward 
to virtue. I declare to thee, the ſentiment was ſo new to 
me, that I did not know, whether to commend the diſin- 
tereſtedneſs that appeared in it, or condemn the ſelf- 
ſufficiency of it, and the negle& it diſcovered to the bounty 
of OROMASDES. 


« The great rule, faid he, of right and wrong is 
obvious to all; every ſociety ſuppoſes its members ac- 
quainted with it, and builds its laws thereupon. He who 
will deny, that actions are diſtinguiſhable into honeſt, 
brave, generous, and their contraries, abjures his rea- 
fon; the uſe of which is no other than to enable him to 
diſtinguiſh things, as they are in nature; and the man, 
who would ſtrip himſelf naked, and baſk in the ſunſhine 
for coolneſs, or lie down upon a pointed rock for 
eaſe, acts as wiſely and properly, as he, who would count 
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it the ſame to give an hungry perſon bread, or a 
ſtone; or to inflit ſtripes upon the innocent, and the 
guilty. The rule is eaſy and undeniable; to follow it 
is to act our proper part; to neglect it, is to deny our 
nature, and the nature of all things : it is a rule, which 
OromasDEs has not made for the government of our 
actions, but purſued it in his own. Before creation, he 
comprehended in his view the exact image of all things, 
though not yet in being; matter with all its variety of 
forms, relations, and effects; animal appetites, and ra- 
tional powers. In this vaſt idea of innumerable parts, he 
perceived ſome fit for ends, which others were not; that 
infinite uſe and beauty would reſult from the coaleſcence 
of theſe, and the ſeparation of thoſe. As an ingenious 
artiſt in contriving a curious machine examines and re- 
jects the imperfect ſchemes, that occur to him, till he 


can collect from amongſt them the true model to work 


upon. Thus the almighty Artificer ſubmitted to work, 
according to the relations which things muſt bear one to 
another; univerſal nature was copied from a model in the 
divine mind, in which we can obſerve no blemiſh, becauſe 
order was there preferred to confuſion, and truth to incon- 


liſtency, 


After ereation commenced the moral ceconomy of the 
Deity, which, according to the fame rule of truth, will 
find an exact recompence for the virtuous, and a ſuit- 
able vengeance for the wicked. But why? is it not be- 
cauſe this is treating human actions condignly ; and the 
divine wiſdom cannot miſapply its rewards? The truly 
wiſe man then looks upon actions in the fame light with 
God; he conſiders virtue as diſtinguiſhed in nature 
from vice, and thinks it amiable enough to be followed 
for its own ſake, and if the Almighty recompence ſuch a 
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conduct, he accepts that bounty with thankfulneſs, which 
was no motive to his actions. To follow a reward, and 
to follow virtue, are to him things widely different ; the 
purſuit of this is ever honourable, and founded in rea- 
ſon; the other is no more than ſelf-intereſt and cun- 
ning, the baſeſt motives for the guidance of a reaſonable 


creature,” 


c My friend, ſaid I, I confeſs it is the curſed ARRI“ͥ 
MAN alone, the author of miſrule, who would confound 
truth and falſhood, light and drakneſs; who would make 
his ſway univerſal by diflolving the ties of virtue, which 
unite all the parts of the kingdom of ORomaspes. 
He indeed obſerves this rule of truth through all his 
works; for his wiſdom exhibits it to his view, and ap- 
proves it, and nothing can divert him from acting according 
to it. But ſurely you would not, without any far- 
ther inducements, preſcribe the ſame rule to man, who 
would find ſuch difficulty in the obſervance, and a bias 
fo frequently to decline from it. And ſhould we ſup- 
poſe, that the virtuous man, at the hazard of all his in- 
tereſts, purſues it throughout; will not this extraordi- 
nary paradox be the reſult, that the virtuous man excels 
his Creator, fince he governs his actions by the ſame com- 
mon rule, but with greater danger and diſintereſtedneſs? 
A deduction ſo clear, and at the ſame time ſo abſurd, is 
ſufficient to convince us, that our arguings are ſomewhere 


falſe. 


To ſay the truth, happineſs ſo clearly touches every 
being, that it muſt be its firſt concern. Let that be 
ſecured, (as in the ſupreme Being it is beyond all poſſi- 
bility of change) and then it will be at liberty to obſerve 
the beauty and force of this law; which I cannot but 
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approve in its own nature, but ſhould be as ridicu- 
lous, to purſue to my own miſery, as a poor man to 
ſquander away, out of an affected generoſity, the ſmall 
means neceſſary for his -own preſervation. Diſintereſted- 
neſs is madneſs in a creature, who. has conſtant intima- 
tions of his miſery and weakneſs; and unleſs ſelf-pre- 
ſervation could be reconciled with the rule of virtue, this 
would not have been the meaſure of human actions. 
We truſt therefore, that ORoMasDEs will not let us 
ſuffer for our adherence to virtue ; but that we ſhall be 
recompenſed for any interruption of our happineſs in its 
purſuit. Such a confidence enables us to act without ap- 
prehenſion, and brings us near to the circumſtances of 
the Deity, whoſe happineſs is altogether conſiſtent with 
the rule of his actions. As a philoſopher then I ſhould 
think, that the perfect law of truth was immediately, 
and for its own ſake, regarded by the Deity alone; and 
by all created beings through him. I do not hereby deny 
the univerſality of this law, but only take into it a con- 
ſideration of our dependance on him, whence we had 
our being. What more juſt than this? Nor is it un- 
generous and mercenary, as you ſeem to think ; for I would 
follow virtue ſteadily, while I might with tranquillity ; 
and when I could not do this, I would ſtill follow vir- 
tue, provided you will let me aſſure myſelf, (what can- 
not be excluded from the mind of man) that my con- 
duct is approved by the Deity, and that he will ſome time 
vindicate it by his favour, And on my part, to ſhew all the 
diſintereſtedneſs, that a needy creature can do, I will not 
pretend to preſcribe rerms to him, nor aſk when, or where ;. 
though it be beyond the grave, and in worlds to come, I 
am contented ; and thereby ſhew a generous confidence in 
my Maker,” 
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This was my anſwer, CLEANDER; and J confeſs I know 
no better. All religion is declaredly on my fide. I 
think too I have the authority of all legiſlators for my 
opinion of human nature, who do not expect our obedi- 
ence to laws without promiſing proportionable advantages, 
Matter of fact ſpeaks aloud for me on every ſide; for 
where do we meet with general induſtry, courage, and 
virtues of every ſort, but under the protection and en- 
couragement of a good monarch, who gives us reaſon to 
be aſſured, that our beſt efforts in the practice of our duty 
will be followed by ſomething more than the mere empty 
complacence, which attends it ? 


H. 
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LEETTE RR cs 


CLEANDER to GoprRyYas. 


CHARICLES arrived here laſt night from the court 
at Suſa, and put into my hands a diſpatch from thee, 
with ſome characters incloſed, which J ſhall not fail 
to make uſe of in any thing, that requires great ſecre- 
cy. It is impoſſible for me to expreſs the concern and 
aſtoniſhment I felt, whilſt I read the account thou giveſt 
me of the king's illneſs. Every melancholy idea, every 
fatal conſequence crowded at once into my mind, But 
how greatly was I revived by the ſurprizing good effect, 
with which a remedy out of HippockATEs was admi- 
niſtered! ALExXIas well deferves the honours he has 
received from the courtiers, who, as my nephew informs 
me, were preparing, when he took horſe, to congratulate 
the king upon his recovery. 


I ſympathize with thee, noble ſcribe, in thy grief for 
the behaviour of TERITEUCHMES. It is ſcarce credi- 
ble, that one, who bore the moſt diftant affinity to thee, 
much leſs one, who by his long employment under thee, 
had opportunities of diſcerning the frequent proofs thou 
giveſt of fidelity, and an unexampled diſtintereſtedneſs, 
ſhould act ſo corrupt, ſo vile a part, and make ſo un- 

VOL. II. _ =. 
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grateful a return to all thy favours. The danger to my- 


ſelf was light, I aſſure thee, even in my own eftimation, 


when compared with the detriment, which the king's affairs 
muſt have received, had his practices continued, At the ſame 
time thy friendly care on my account can never be enough 
e agg 


Surely there are times, when ARIMANIUS is ' buſy ; in 
ſowing the ſeeds of treachery amongſt mankind, and pro- 
moting the downfall of empires by internal commotions. 
He has at this juncture infatuated the governors of Cyprus 
and Ægypt, and dazzled their eyes with the deluſive glare 
of royalty and independance, T * * * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * diſunt cætera. 


Þ 


+ Note by the Tranflator.] The Jewiſh trauſlator informs us, that 
the original has in this place received ſome damage from fire, ſo that the 
remainder of this important diſpatch is become abſolutely illegible. He 
could juſt diſcern the traces of letters unlike any he had before met with, 
which he fuppoſes were the characters mentioned to have been ſent by 
CaaricLes, probably a kind of cypher. We cannot but condole with 
our readers on an accident, which has deprived them of a material anec- 
dote relating to the above-mentioned governors, whoſe intended revolt was 
in all likelihood prevented by the vigilance and induſtry of CLzaNDer and 
his patron ; for we hear no more of it, It is no wonder, that the learned 
MEsnoBaAB, in the grief of his heart, proteſts, that he would willingly 
give up twice the number of pages in the Talmud, to recover thoſe, — 
ate defaced in his Perſian MS. 


The affairs of TzRITEUcRHuRS, from the want of Gongy as's letter, 


to which CTAN DER refers, is alſo very obſcure, Thus much appears, 
that he was a relation of the chief ſcribe, who had been employed in his 
office, and probably intruſted with affairs of conſequence; and that he 
betrayed what paſſed through his hands to PYTHON, but was detected, be- 
fore his treachery had produced any bad effect. Thoſe, who love to amuſg 
themſelves with hiſtorical parallels, may compare this accident with one 
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LETTER CLXXII. 


INTAPHERNES to CLEANDER, 


WHILE thou art perhaps expecting a lively deſerip- 
tion from the pen of HyDasPes of a birth-day ſolemni- 
ty, I alas! CLEANDER, am inditing a letter to thee 
in his ſtead, which muſt turn upon a very different 
ſcene, the melancholy obſequies of that HyrasPEs, 
our amiable friend. Such is the generoſity cf hy na- 
ture, that thou wilt, I dare ſay, lament with me his lots, 
trom the pureſt motives of a diſintereſted tri>nathip ; 
whilſt thoſe, who have too little of the tender paiuns 
in their conſtitution, to be much affected upon the 


like occaſions, cannot help beſtowing a tear on his me- 
mory. 


The laſt birth- as of ARTAXERXES was Celebrated 
with more than uſual pomp. When the days of pub- 
lic audience were expired (during which the great king is 


HA 2 


of the ſame nature, that happened to a very able miniſter, M. ViLLe» 
' ROY, ſecretary of ſtate of K HgNax the IVth of France, N. as 
ve i 'HosTx, his godſon, and firſt commis, took a bribe of 1202 C ens 
per annum from the court of Spain, to give them advice of t1c molt ſecret 
tranſactions in his maſter's department. After having continued this trai- 
terous correſpendence for ſome years, he was diſcovered in a very odd man- 
ner. The whole Rory, which is a curious one, — be found in SULLY'S 
Memoirs, Vol. IV. 


— 


——— 
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ſeated on his ſplendid throne to receive the addreſſes of 
his ſatraps, with the preſents, that are ſent from every 
province of the empire, ) then all that numerous multitude, 
which reſort to Suſa upon theſe occaſions, were feaſted in 
that great ſquare called the court of the garden of the 
king's palace #. The whole ſolemnity was conducted ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtoms, which are well ſuited 
to the magnificence of the ſupreme Lord of the Eaſt. 
But there is one thing, which our preſent grief ſhould 
cauſe to be for ever baniſhed from theſe public rejoic- 
ings, that exceſs, which has been thought neceſſary to- 
expreſs our loyalty upon ſuch occaſions, and has too often 
proved fatal to the beſt and molt temperate of his ſub- 
jets. The wiſdom of AR TAX ERXES has long ſince diſ- 
avowed that ridiculous privilege, which he thought incon- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of our monarchs, that of drink- 
ing immoderately themſelves, and joining in the Perſic 
dance + at ſuch ſeaſons. But let us draw a veil over this 


* We have in the firſt chap. of the book of Efther, a full deſcription 
ol the magnificence of the Perſian kings upon theſe public entertainments, 
We read of white, green, and blue hangings faſtned with cords of fine linen 
and purple to ſilver rings and pillars of marble ; that the beds were of gold 
and ſilver upon a pavement of red, blue, white, and black marble; and 
that the drinking veſſels were of gold, the veſſels being diverſe one from 
another; and royal wine in abundance, according to the ſtate of the 
King, We read likewiſe at the Sth verſe, that the cuſtom of compelling 
men to drink more upon ſuch occafions, than would do them good, was 
very much diſcouraged by AuasveruUs. And as we have ſome reaſon to 
conclude, that the Au AsuERUs, there mentioned was the ſame with our 
ARTAXERXES, one is the more ſurprized, that Hypasres, who has all 
along through the courſe of theſe letters ſupported the character of a very 
rational kind of man, ſhould have impoſed the fatal neceſſity upon himſelf. 
Note by the Tranſlator. | 


+ For the Perſic dance ſee Zxxorn. 6thbook of the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus, where he thus deſcribes it, Tio; 3: v Ilegrinov wpxeire 
XPOTHY Tag WENT AG, Kal WHAGGE AVIFRTOS 
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indiſcretion, which perhaps is the only conſiderable one 


you will find throughout the life of that excellent ſatrap. 
And indeed it is my opinion, that the hurry and fatigue he 
underwent in performing the ceremonials of his office, up- 


on this grand occaſion, contributed more than the royal 


wine, to the cauſe of his untimely death. 


Very incapable am I of doing juſtice to his character, 
for few there are who ſtand in ſo amiable a light. None 
have I known more largely poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſocial vir- 
tues, which claim an univerſal eſteem. None have I 
known ſo unenvied in his greatneſs, becauſe ſuch was the 
uſe he made of his intereſt with his ſovereign, that nobody 
had cauſe to wiſh it leſs. A ſtranger to the low arts of 
flattery, he diſdained to recommend himſelf to the favour 
of his prince by any of thoſe indirect methods, or baſe in- 
ſinuations, which are too often the practice of a court. 
He never profeſſed friendſhip where he was not cordially 
ſincere, much leſs to any perſon, whom he would ſecretly 
have betrayed. Nor did he ever expreſs a zeal in any cauſe 
to which he was not by honour and principle moſt firmly 
attached. In this addreſs and behaviour he ſhewed a 
becoming eaſe, a manly gracefulneſs ; nothing effeminate, 
nothing fantaſtical. Gay without levity, and polite with- 
out affectation, he was perfectly ſkilled in the minuteſt 
exactneſſes, and all the moſt circumſtantial forms of a 
court; yet without looking upon thoſe things as of any 
conſideration, abſtracted from their place and time. The 
benevolence of his diſpoſition involuntarily ſhewed itſelf in 
that perpetual ſerenity of temper, and natural cheerfulneſs, 
which could only flow from a good mind. Sure, CLEAN- 
DER, ſuch a man does an honour to his nation, while he 
ſhines among the principal ornaments of the court. Am- 


baſſadors of foreign ſtates, by being introduced by him to 


the royal preſence, received 2 more heightened idea of the 


| 
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Perſian grandeur and politeneſs, than from all that dazzling 
ſhow, which ſurrounds our monarch's throne. By an 
happy addreſs, an agreeable condeſcenſion, and engaging 
affability, he had the art to reconcile ſtrangers to our cuſ- 
toms, however different from their own. To thee, who 
aft converſed and correſponded with him, I need not 
mention the elegancy, with which he entertained his 
friends. Poſſeſſed with theſe virtues and accompliſhments, 
he died lamented by his royal maſter, lamented by all, 
who knew his worth. For my own part ſo highly do 
I prize the reputation of his friendſhip, that if my name 
ſhall chance to go down to poſterity, I defire no other 
memorial to remain of me than this, that INTAPHERNES 
once lived the friend of HyDasPEs, 


L. 
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L ET TE R LU 


CLEANDER to HyYLLUs. 


MY brother has had, I find, a regard to the ſatrap's 
recommendation; he has paid the price demanded for thee, 
and placed thee in my Tmolian villa. It will become 
thee, by thy diligence and fidelity, to ſhew, thou haſt 
deſerved this advancement, from a laborious employment 
in the old gardens of CRogsus, to the command over the 
peaſants of three villages, and the care of thoſe works, 
which will be the delight of thy maſter, 


Ever ſince the paſſing of the king's grant to me, the 
inhabitants, no longer in fear of the royal collectors, have 
been remiſs in bringing in the accuſtomed portion of their 
produce. This thou art by no means to allow; and if 
any neglect thy ſummons, let them know that the governor 
of Sardis is ready at any time to ſupply thee with a num- 
ber of ſoldiers, to be quartered at thy diſcretion upon the 
defaulters, till ſatisfaction is made. There is another irre- 
gularity, which gives me more uneaſineſs; the laſt ſeaſon 
of the gold-fiſhery, juſt before the tents were pitched for 

the officers of the treaſury, ſome from the neighbouring 
farms were ſeen at work in the river“. Uſe all poſſible 
means to diſcover theſe offenders ; thou knoweſt the ſeve- 
rity of the laws; and let the officers in their next journey 


* The Pactolus. Cr eanvper's villa ſeems to have been ſituate upon 
{his river, near the foot of mount Tmolus, famous for its ſaffron. 
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find them impaled upon the ſpot. What an unworthy 
return to my gracious lord, to ſuffer his revenue to be 
pillaged upon the very lands which I owe to his bounty 


When TETIETHANZEs arrives, ſee, that he be entertained, 
as becomes my friend. He will give orders for ſeveral 
alterations in the villa, and lay the foundation of a fire- 
temple : let him be ſupplied with ſuch materials and work- 
men, as he demands. The quarry on the other fide the 
mountain will furniſh ſtone; for I will not have the 
tomb + of ALYATTEsS any more defaced. On the con- 
trary, I intend that venerable monument ſhall be reſtored : 
TELEPHANES will make good the baſe, and the five rude 
pyramids, with the inſcriptions; and thou muſt plant a 
large circular grove of beech in the middle, and clumps 
of pines at proper diſtances all round it. A double avenue 
of plane-trees muſt join the houſe to the temple ; and the 
banks of Gyges's lake are to be repaired, and all the va- 
riety of trees, that the foil will bear, encouraged to grow 
upon them. The marble buſts of the King, Mgcapyzus, 
and GoBRYas, are deſigned for the ſummer-portico, 
which looks towards the north. The ſtatues and vaſes 
TELEPHANES will diſpoſe amongſt the plantations. 


There will be ſent from Epheſus twelve Spartan dogs ; 
the Helot, who brings them, is to feed and train them : 
ſuch proviſions and conveniencies, as he wants, muſt be 
allowed him. Prepare a ſtrong incloſure by the river ſide 
for the horſes of the old Perſian race, out of the royal ſtud 
in Niſæ; and another for the camels, and the aſſes for ſtal- 


+ HeropoTvus calls this a prodigious work, inferior only to thoſe in 
Egypt and Babylon. It was a mound of earth raiſed upon a baſement of 
huge ſtones; and ſeems to have been a circle of 1300 feet diameter.— 
Thoſe rude pyramids were intire in the hiſtorian's time, Near this monu- 
ment was the lake of Gyges. | | 
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ons, which ORS AMEs promiſed me from Arabia. Thou 
wilt alſo receive from that lord ſome Scythian bows and 
hunting-ſpears of Damaſcus : let them be carefully laid 
up. Send back by his meſſengers ten meaſures of 
ſaffron, and take care it be of the fineſt growth of the 
mountain. 


Truſty Hyrrus, I envy thee the buſineſs, I now 
charge thee with. I long to be employed myſelf among 
my buildings and plantations. Fear not however to loſe 
thy office: preſerve the character, that is given of thee ; 
and thy maſter, when he comes, will be only thy fellow- 
labourer. | 


W. 
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LET TT E & -CLAMIV. 


CLEANDER to TERIBAZUS. 


THE regular remittances thou haſt made to me for a 
conſiderable time paſt, noble fatrap, would ſcarce have 
claimed my particular acknowledgements, without the 
| honour of thy letter, which has added the grace of private 
friendſhip to what might otherwiſe have ſeemed an ordi- 
nary effect of thy care in the execution of a public truſt, 
I foreſaw and regretted long ſince, that the ill deſigns of 
TruoclEs the Eubcean would not be limited by the ex- 
erciſe of his unwearied malice againſt me, but would end 
in the baſeſt ingratitude to his maſter. The loſs of twenty 
talents out of thy coffers, and the villains flight, are ſuf- 
ficient to convince thee of it ; and, like a generous enemy, 
thou art not aſhamed to deſcend from thy dignity to do an 
act of juſtice to the meaneſt of the ſlaves of ARTAXERXEs. 
The promiſe thou haſt given me of protection relieves me 
from the apprehenſion of court-artifices ; and I ſhall enjoy 
my fields of ſaffron, and the ſprings at the foot of Tmolus, 
in ſecurity, while I know, that my conduct is approved by 
every miniſter in the king's palace, There is ſomething 
too in the reconciliation of a potent adverſary, that flat- 
ters our vanity more than the continued affection of a 
friend: the one is often the effect of long acquaintance, 
prejudice, and habitual partiality; the other, even againſt 
prejudice, ſeems founded on the matureſt reſult of con- 
viction. I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the greatneſs of 
thy mind, or the lowneſs of my condition, could ſuffer thee 
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to make any advances towards me, but on the moſt ho- 
nourable motives. | 


Thou art deſirous to know, how far I have been led by 
my enquiries into that, which 1s the peculiar object of thy 
attention; the ſources of wealth in this country, and its 
revenues. The Athenians value themſelves on the veins 
of marble, which they have kept open for many years in 
the mountain Hymettus : they adorn their city with it at 
an eaſy rate, and furniſh it to the reſt of Greece, and ſome 
parts of the leſſer Aſia. But what has proved of the moſt 
ſignal advantage, both for enriching the ſtate and indivu- 
als, is the poſſeſſion of ſilver mines at Laurium between the 
Pirzeus and cape Sunium. Theſe are truly inexhauſtible ; 
and though they ſometimes complain of being overſtocked 
with labourers for the tillage of their lands, yet here is per- 
petual employment; they even allow ſtrangers to ſearch 
for then, if they will be at the expence of raiſing works. 
Silver being conſidered as the ſtandard of commerce, they 
know, that the more they have of it, the greater will be 
the quantity annually exported by their merchants, and in 
return the commodities of all other countries are brought 
home to them; ſo that the public revenues are advantaged 
in two different ways by theſe works; firſt, by the aſſeſſ- 
ment on the ore, as it comes out of the mine, and then by 
a cuſtom levied on thoſe goods, which are imported in ex- 
change for it. Indeed it is not Jong, that they have made 
uſe of this benefit beſtowed on them by nature for the ſer- 
vices of the ſtate; ſince before the time of THEMISTOCLES 
no tax was laid upon the digging of ore; but he propoſed 
the ereCting that fund, for the ſupport of the war againſt 
the people of Ægina. 


As there is a pretty general complaint for the want of 
miners, I cannot avoid digreſſing a little in this place, ta 
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open to thee a favourite project of ſome perſons ; which is, 

that a large number of ſlaves ſhould be purchaſed by the 
commonwealth, to be let out to thoſe, who have mines. 
A mark may be ſet on their habits, to diſtinguiſh them from 
ſuch as are the property of private men, and a certain price 
paid into the treaſury for the hire of them. Theſe flaves, 
if properly trained, might be uſeful in time of war, either 
for the fleet or ſoldiery: they would always be a good de- 
fence of the fortreſſes at Anaphlyſium and Thoricus, which 
cover the mines to the ſouth, and to the north, about the 
diſtance of ſixty ſtadia from each other: and if another caſ- 
tle were built between both, as a place of general rendez vous 
in time of danger, the ſilver mines might be protected better 
in any future invaſionsof their territory. This caſtle would 
be ſituated 500 ſtadia from Megara, 600 from Thebes; fo 
that ſhould an enemy march eicher of thoſe ways, he muſt 
paſs by Athens. It is very probable therefore, that no ſuf- 
ficient force could be ſent to diſturb, much leſs to poſſeſs 
and uſe them. Beſides all this, if better encouragement 
were given to ſtrangers to ſettle in Attica, by releaſing 
them from the very hazardous and diſagreeable employment 
of ſerving in their ſhips and armies; by allotting, as a free 
gift to thoſe, who would build houſes in Athens, the waſte 
ground in ſeveral quarters of the city; or by inviting them to 
ſettle near the mines in the country, and raiſe a large town 
there; great eſtates would be made, the country would 
grow more populous, and the public more wealthy. But the 
ſuperſtitious regard, in which the name of THEsEus is held 
by the Athenians, and a falſe maxim of policy, makes 
them adhere to what he did for them. He very wiſely in- 
corporated the twelve cities of Cecrops, when the ſtate was 
in its infancy, that their united efforts might tend under one 
ſcheme of government to the common good. Now, it 
ſeems, they are determined to raiſe no more cities in Attica, 
left the ſtrength of Athens be diverted, and its greatnefs 
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injured ; and they rather chuſe, when crouded with too 
many inhabitants, to ſend out colonies (as they did lately to 
Thurium) for the improvement of other countries, than to 
increaſe the inhabitants and buildings on their own ſoil. 


I return to the revenues: The whole amount of their 
yearly value is 2000 talents ; a conſiderable part of which 
is raiſed not only by the filver mines, and the cuſtoms of 
the Pirzeus, but by the loppings of the groves on the banks 
of the Iliffus, and the woods on the ſide of ſome of their 
hills. Another part ariſes from the duties laid on the pro- 
feſſion of particular trades and arts, and on ſtrangers and 
freed ſlaves. The judicial fines and amercements bring in 
a large ſum to the ſtate, where the free and ſtubborn tem- 
per of the people ſo greatly inclines them to litigiouſneſs. 
A tenth of theſe is ſet aſide for MINERVA, a fiftieth for the 
other Gods, and the reſt is carried into the treaſury. But 
the annual payments exacted of the tributary cities are 
the ſureſt ſupport of the public ſervice. They were origi- 
nally levied under the alarm of general danger to all Greece, 
when it was over-run by XERxEs, and continued after- 
wards as contributions to enable them to make head againſt 
Perſia, if a ſecond invaſion ſhould ever be deſigned or at- 
tempted. ARISTIDES firſt collected them, and raiſed 460 
talents. PERICILESs added near a third, fo as to increaſe 
them to 600. CLEON (as furious a declaimer as he was 
againſt the burdenſome taxes in the laſt adminiſtration) has 
enlarged them to 800. And the fondneſs of the people for 
theatrical entertainments, the erecting temples and ſtatues, 
Joined to the growing charges of the war, will probably 
carry them much higher. Notwithſtanding the number of 
courts and judges, before whom all proceedings are brougat 
in a legal way, 150 talents ſuffice to defray their appoint- 
ments; and yet by the corruption of thoſe, who are at the 
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head of affairs, theſe revenues are every year expended by 
the commonwealth, 


The preſident of the proedroi has the keys of the trea- 
ſury ; but as that preſidentſhip laſts only for a day, he is not 
allowed to keep them longer ; and no man is entruſted with 
them a ſecond time. He takes no part in diſpoſing the 
revenue, which is afligned to the care of the principal trea- 


ſurer, and the comptroller of his accounts, who both wear 


gold rings as the badges of their dignity. 


The citadel is the only place, where the wealth of the 
| ſtate is lodged. How diſproportionate is this to the mag- 
nificence of the Perſian empire! where, thou well knoweſt, 
the four cities of Suſa, Perſepolis, Paſargada, and Damaſ- 
cus, can ſcarce contain the ſhining heaps of filks, jewels, 
filver and gold, which adorn the court of our monarch, 
raiſe armies, equip fleets, and create the awe and the affec- 
tion of thoſe millions, who either fear his power, or feel 
his liberality. Yet whence is it, that the little and com- 
paratively poor ſtate of Attica becomes even formidable to 
Aſia? Can it be for any other reaſon, great miniſter, 
than that ſuperfluity deprefles the mind as much as 


poverty ? 


J will not enter into a detail of the officers in the revenue. 
Theſe ſwarm in every corner of Athens, and the cauſe of it 
is obvious. In a government like this, the miniſters, who 
would attach men to their ſervice, muſt have a variety of 
employments in their power. It is very eaſy to find out a 
_ plauſible pretext for making a new officer in the manage- 
ment of the public money, when it is not ſo in any other 


part of the conſtitution ; the conſequence of which is, that 


the claims of dependents occaſion gradual additions of this 
nature, which the intereſt of the public is at no time power- 
ful enough ö. to cancel, 
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The taxes raiſed in different ways by the commonwealth 
are paid in current money of gold and filver. Not fo is it 
in Perſia, Our coin as yet is not ſufficiently ſettled, nor 
divided into various ſhapes of leſſer value for the ſervices of 
life among the vulgar. Some attempts have been made 
towards it: DAR Ius gained immortal honour by the gold 
pieces, which bear his name. ARYANDES by his ſilver 
drachm even raiſed the envy of his maſter, who, in a manner 
very inconſiſtent with his uſual benignity and good ſenſe, 
took away the life of the ſatrap, to fatisfy that thirſt of re- 
venge, which his vanity had provoked. It is thy part to 
imitate and improve on theſe great models: ARTAXERXES 
can think nothing, which adds to the glory and felicity of 
his reign, whatever be the hand producing it, a diminution 
of his perſonal merit. 


There is ſomething however in the way of collecting the 
great king's revenues, which are paid in kind, that has 
more an air of equity and grandeur, than the practice of 
the Athenians. Every country lays a portion of thoſe com- 
modities, for which it is diſtinguiſhed, on the ſteps of his 
throne, The ſatrapy of Armenia ſends 20,000 young 
horſes annually to the ſtud at Niſæa; Ægypt, immenſe 
quantities of corn; Lydia, a thouſand bars and ingots of 
gold. The queen's veil, girdle, and mantle, are the ho- 
nourable names of three wealthy cities ; the bread, wine, 
and wearing apparel] of I KEMISTOCLES, are to this day 
the appellations of others ; and while thoſe cities ſtand, 
they will be laſting monuments of the royal munificence. 


One cannot but obſerve further, that this way of collect- 
ing is very little expoſed to the hazard of embezzlements. 
The tributes of the empire are too unwieldy for the purpoſes 
of knavery; whereas in Athens, the pecuniary payments 
may now and then be ſecreted or leſſened without fear of a 
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diſcovery, and afford ſtrong temptations to the avarice and 
diſhoneſty of an officer. Yet I know not how it is, TERI- 
BAZ us, ſuch is the increaſing, and at the fame time the 
baſhful nature of corruption, that the proſtitute rife daily 
in their demands; but, unleſs it can aſſume a more conve- 
nient form than the cumbrous one of talents, muſt lye under 
difficulties in tranſacting with thoſe, who are diſpoſed to 
gratify them. The little dealings of that ſort, to which 
the neceſſity of the king's ſervice has obliged me, were 
attended with aukward circumſtances; and if the ſum was 
conſiderable, great caution required in the conveyance of 
it. I make no doubt, but the wiſdom of poſterity will in- 
troduce new refinements into this ſubject; or elſe vice, out 
of mere concern for its own intereſts, muſt ftop ſhort in 
its career, and the kingdom of AHRIMAN be deſtroyed, 
before the ſeaſon appointed in the book of deſtiny. 


C. 
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CLEANDER to GoBRYAs. 


IT is probable, thou haſt already received advice, that 
ARTAPHERNES has been detained at Eione by the Athe- 
nian collector of the tribute in thoſe parts; and therefore 
the news of his arrival at Athens will not ſurprize thee, ſo 
much as it did myſelf, who was ignorant of what had be- 
fallen him in his paſſage through Thrace. 


Judge of my aſtoniſhment, potent lord, when going 
down yeſterday morning to the Pirzeus, I was told by 
a friend, whom I met with in the way, that a Perſian 
ſatrap of diſtinguiſhed quality was juſt arrived on board 
an Athenian galley. “ What, returned I haitily, hath 
ARTAXERXES ſent a public miniſter hither ? Surely it 
muſt be a commiſſion of ſingular importance, which could 
require ſo much ſecrecy, as that a more formal notification 
of the embaſſy ſhould not be firſt given.” My friend was 
unable to give me any further light into the matter; and 
we continued our walk to the part, but in the way fell in 
with a great multitude of people, in the midſt of whom a 
band of ſoldiers, with the archon PoLEMARCH at their 
head, were conducting an old man of a grave aſpect, and 
majeſtic appearance, to the Prytaneum. I had the curioſity 
to preſs as near this venerable itranger as I could; and was 
amazed beyond meaſure to diſcern, in his countenance, all 
the features of my old patron and friend ARTAPHERNES. 

VOL. II. I i 
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I haſtened out of the croud, that nobody might obſerve the 
concern I was under; and impatient to have my doubts 
cleared up, went inſtantly to CLE ON 's houſe, but was ſome 
time before I could ſee him, becauſe ſeveral of the magiſ- 
trates and ruling members of the aſſembly were that morn- 
ing in cloſe conſultation with him. As ſoon as they were 
departed, he came to me, and prevented what I was going 
to ſay, by telling me, that an accident had happened, which» 
though it might ſeem to prognoſticate a rupture with Perſia, 
and appear inconſiſtent with the reſpect, which the republic 
had always profeſſed for the great king, might yet, he 
hoped, by prudence and temper on both ſides, be ſo ma- 
naged, as to produce a perfect good underſtanding, and a 
cloſer friendſhip betwixt them. He then proceeded to ac- 
quaint me, © that ARISTIDES, (grandſon of the great 
ARISTIDES) the collector of the tribute at Eione, having 
ſtrong reaſons to imagine, that a Perſian ſatrap travelling 
through his juriſdiction was ſent to negotiate with the ene- 
mies of this ſtate; had ventured; without any orders from 
the people, to ſtop both him and his retinue; and being on 
his departure out of the country, had brought them in his 
ſquadron to Athens. That he had likewiſe inſpected the 
papers of this embaſſador, which entirely confirmed his ſuſ- 
picions ; for amongſt them he found a letter from ArTA- 
XERXES to the Lacedzmonians, empowering the bearer of 
it, to make propoſitions in his name, and receive their's 
in return, and inſtructions to enter into a treaty with the 
Spartan republic on conditions therein ſpecified.” “ This 
conduct of your court, added CLEON, is the ſtrongeſt juſ- 
tification of our commiſſioners proceedings ; for if they may 
be thought irregular, and a violation of the law of nations, 
ſurely the part Perſia has taken to amuſe us with overtures, 
ih order to fell her alliance dearer to the Lacedæmonians, 
cannot deſerve a much gentler name; and one extraordinary 
ſtep may ſerve to excuſe the other.” He concluded, how- 
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ever, by aſſuring me, that “ ſuch were the real diſpſitions 
of his countrymen to prefer the friendſhip of Perſia to all 


other conſiderations, and ſuch his own defire to acknow- 


ledge the favours he had received from the king, that the 
magiſtrates would give orders for the entertainment of 
ARTAPHERNES in a manner ſuitable to his rank, and the 
dignity of the prince he repreſented ; and it was likevriſ:: 
reſolved to call an aſſembly in a few days, wherein be in- 
tended to move the nominating a folemn »robatty to tie 
court of Suſa; and that ARTAPHERNES i1ould be delired 
to accompany thoſe, who where choſen ior the cmploy- 


ment. In the mean time, he ſaid, we might in private 


conferences bring the project (mentioned in my former 
letters) to ſome maturity, and conſequently ripen and pre- 
pare things for a more public negotiation.” 


I heard him to the end of his diſcourſe without interrup- 
tion, and then replied briefly, that & as I had no orders 
from the king on this unexpected event, I could only ſpeak 
my own ſenſe of the matter, which was, that ſo notorious 
a breach of the law of nations, as ftopping the perſon of a 
public miniſter, and examining his papers, could no other- 
wiſe be repaired or ſoftened, than by a ſevere and ſpeedy 
puniſhment inflicted on ARISTIDEs, and an open diſavowal 
of his behaviour : that I wondered to hear him aim at juſ- 
tifying the ſeizure of ARTAPHERNES from his being ſent 
to the Lacedæmonians, as if the war between them and 
the Athenians deprived the king of his liberty to tranſact 
buſineſs with either of the parties by his ambaſſadors, who 

ad an indiſputable right to a free paſſage over the domi- 
mons of every ſtate, with whom their ma''er maintained a 


' friendſhip, and were not to be ſtopped upon bare ſurmiſes.“ 


I obſerved alſo, that © ne himſelf tacitly ſuppoſed the in- 

Juſtice of the action conſidered apart, by putting it as a 

retaliation for the inſincerity of the Perſian court in their 
112 
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dealings with Athens. But I little expected to hear re- 
proaches of that nature come from one, towards whom 
the king had expreſſed fo ſingular a confidence, and given 
already ſeveral proofs of his regard. And as to the papers, 
upon which he laid ſuch ſtreſs, I ventured to affirm, that, 
upon a more accurate conſideration of them, nothing elſe 
would appear, than that ARTAXERXES, like a prince care- 
ful of his own intereſt, and that of his ſubjects, was de- 
termined, that thoſe ſhould reap the advantages of his 
alliance, who ſhewed moſt readineſs in acknowledging his 
juſt claims, and proved their title to his protection by the 
goodnefs of their cauſe. In reſpect to the laſt point, viz. 
the continuing our conferences, I remembered thy orders, 
that I ſhould not be over forward in bringing matters to an 
iſſue ; and therefore contented myſelf with alledging the 
propriety of deferring them, till we heard in what manner 
the king received the news of ARTAPHERNEsS's journey 
being ſtopped, leſt we ſhould ſpend time to no purpoſe, if 
violent meaſures on the part of Perſia were the confequences 


of it. 


This is the ſubſtance, potent Lord, of my conver- 
fation with CL EON, who embraced me at parting, and 
faid, «© Do no ill office, CLe anDER, and, I will anſwer 
for it, this affair will be amicably adjuſted.” I replied, 
« T ſhould do my duty by giving a faithful account 
of what paſſed on this occaſion, but that the king, whom 
J had the honour to ſerve, was too wiſe a prince, 
to want any fuggeſtions from me, by which to regulate 
his affairs.” | | 


I have fince found means to procure a private admit- 
tance to ARTAPHERNES, who is lodged in the Prytaneum, 
and entertained in a more ſplendid and honourable man- 
ner, than the miniſters from any foreign ſtate whom 1 
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ever ſaw here. I refer thee to his letters, which he diſ- 


patches this night by an Aſtanda, for the particulars of 


his being ſeized at Eione, and of his uſage and reception ſince 
his arrival in this city. He has likewiſe taken it upon him- 
ſelf to apprize thee of the reaſons, which have induced him 
to come to a reſolution, not to refuſe accompanying the 
embaſſadors (if the people ſhall appoint any) to the Perſian 
court. 


Thou wilt no doubt be curious to know, if ARISTI- 
DES was really inſtructed by his maſters to ſecure Ax TA- 
PHERNES in his paſſage; or whether (as CLEON pro- 
teſted to me more than once) he acted by his own 
authority, and did not acquaint the magiſtrates here with 
what he had done, till he entered the Pirzeus with his 
priſoners, | 0 


I have made the moſt diligent enquiry imaginable 
into this point, Our refiners in politics entertain them- 
ſelves and their hearers with ſeveral ſpeculations upon it 


equally various and uncertain. Some affirm, that ARIsTI- 
DES was inſtigated to commit fo bold an action, by a 


private letter from CLEoN, and two or three of his prin- 
cipal friends: others, with as much confidence, are ex- 
tremely eager to whiſper in one's ear, that it is all a 
contrivance of Nic1as, to induce his countrymen to clap 
up a peace with Sparta, after having offered ſo ſenſible 
an affront to the court of Perfia, But I have ſuffici- 
ent grounds to believe, that this extraordinary behaviour 
of ARISTIDEs takes its riſe entirely from the natural 
temper of the man, who is rough, enterprizing, and in- 
conſiderate, defirous at any rate to puſh himſelf for- 
ward, and filled with an hereditary abhorrence for Per- 
lia and the great king, which he carries to a ridiculous 
pitch. 
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From what I can collect of the diſpoſition, which 
the people at preſent are in, they will not make the leaft 
ſcruple to diſown their commiſſioner ; but- any motion 
for puniſhment is not likely to prevail, becauſe it will 
be thought hard to give up an officer for a fault, which 
was occaſioned by the exceſs of his zeal (though a miſ- 
taken one) for the public ſervice. But I comfort my- 
ſelf with the thoughts, that the ſolemn embaſſy, which 
the Athenians are preparing, will come charged with 
ſubmiſſions for what is paſt, and with conceſſions of the 
higheſt importance to the future intereſt of Perſia, I 
am bold to ſay this, becauſe it is wonderful to ob- 
ſerve, how ſtrong a turn the affections of the people 
have taken in our favour, and with how much rapture 
they extol the wiſe government of AR TAXERXEs, and the 
felicity of his reign. It is improbable, that the Lace- _ 
dæmonians will yield to their rivals in the conteſt, for an 
ally, who can add a caſting weight to the balance of Greece: 
and thus will our monarch, the light and glory of the eaſt, 
enjoy a diſtinction unknown to the moſt renowned of his 
anceſtors, of ſeeing the chief nations in the welt proſtrate 
themſelves by turns, for protection, at the foot of his re- 
ſplendent throne. | 


From Athens the 14th of Pyanepſion. 
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CLEANDER to GopRYas. 


I have long imagined, noble GogR as, that the accounts, 
which I ſometimes ſend thee of debates in the Athenian 
aſſembly, muſt be peculiarly agreeable to thee, as they tend 
to open the nature and genius of popular councils, and 
the different colours, in which the ſame point may be ſhewn 
by the wit, the zeal, and the jealouſy of contending par- 
ties, 


Yeſterday CLEON, as * principal treaſurer, preſented 
to the people a ſcheme of the expences for the next year. 
They amounted to near two thirds of their annual re- 
venues, which he propoſed to lay out in equipping 
60 gallies, 2000 foot, and 300 horſe, for a ſecret expedi- 
tion, This propoſition occaſioned a long and remarkable 
debate, in which the chiefs on both ſides were careful to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves. The adventrous miniſter, who 
moved it, opened the nature and reaſons of it in a long 
and elaborate harangue. He declared, © that the opi- 
nion he was now going to offer was à natural conſe- 
quence of his averſion to a peace, which muſt neceſſarily 
have been broken, when Sparta had recovered its ſtrength, 
and found means to create an opportunity of renewing 
the war: that the only way to reſtore Athens to its 
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original dominion over Greece, was to attack their 
enemies in the moſt ſenſible parts. He did not know, 
whether it was right to intimate too ſtrongly what he 
had projected for a plan of military operation, in the 
words of the queſtion ; but he believed, that every one 
might underſtand, where lay the moſt ſenſible parts of the 
poſſeſſions of Lacedemon. He faid the iſland of Cy- 
thera was the wall and the citadel of Sparta; that there 
had not been that attention to ſecure it, which might 
have been expected from the importance of its ſituation ; 
and he could not think it either impracticable or roman- 
tic to attempt it: that many had thought the attack 
upon Corinth laſt year a very wild ſcheme, yet it had 
been attended with ſome degree of ſucceſs : that many 
more had thought the deſcent upon Sphacteria abſurd 
to the degree of being ridiculous, yet the Gods had 
proſpered them: that he ſaw no colour of argument, 
why they ſhould be ſo far wanting to themſelves, to the 
genius of their ſtate, and to the propitious Deities, whom 
they worſhip, as to neglect an occaſion of endeavouring 


to compaſs what they might long in vain have wiſhed 


for; that now the occaſion had preſented itſelf, it ap- 
_ peared to be deciſive, and the deſign more probably for- 
tunate, than the expeditions juſt mentioned before they 
proved fo in event: that let others ſay what they would 
of his meaſures, and miſcall them raſh, he muſt remind 
them, that the courage of a wiſe man does not ariſe ſo 
much from ſpirit, as from knowledge. ©& Athenians, con- 
cluded he, IJ am not one of the turn of mind with 
ſome, who might be named to you, who, when the affairs 
of our adverſaries are in a flouriſhing condition, walk up 
and down with a more than ordinary chearfulneſs in 
the forum, giving their hand to ſuch as will be pleaſed with 
the news, and make a fair report of them to others, who 
mean the ruin of our ſtate, Nor when your counſels are 
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proſperous, do I fix my eyes upon the ground, and ſigh, 
becauſe it flatters the opinion of the man I hate, and 
out of very grief for your ſecurity ; but as I mean to ex- 
erciſe my reaſon, ſo I intereſt my paſſions and all my 
powers in your ſervice.” He was ſeconded by LysicLes 
and EUcRATEs, two of his inſtruments, one of them * 
paymaſter of the forces, the other + comptroller of the pub- 
accounts. 


The ſpeech of CLEON made a good impreſſion, and was 
eſteemed an artful and notable performauce. Dioporus 
roſe up to anſwer him. He ſet out with profeſſing, & that 
he was not in the leaſt ſurprized with the reaſonings of that 
day : he thought thoſe, who had appeared with ſo much 
zeal in oppoſition to the Spartan commiſſioners, acted very 
conſiſtently in propoſing this meaſure for their aſſent : that 
he had all along differed from CLEON in opinion; and for 
his own part he durſt as heartily oppoſe it, as others more 
ſanguine dare advance it; for every ſtep, which carried 
them from the proſpect of peace, carried them further from 
the true intereſt of Athens. He ſaid, it would be abſurd 
to particularize the evils of war before thoſe who felt them; 
and the rather, as an inexperience of them leads no man 
into it, and the ſevereſt ſenſe of them diverts no man from 
it, while he ſuffers inclination to contrive his enterprizes, 
and hope to ſuggeſt the iſſue of them. That the effects of 
peace, in favour of that ſtate, after former difficulties, 
ſhould have induced them at leaſt to give its advocates a 
fair hearing ; that after the retreat of the Perſians, they had 
for many years attended to the cultivation of commerce, to 
the ſplendor of their temples, and religious ceremonies; to 
the increaſe of their wealth, and quiet eſtabliſhment of their 
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power: that the thing, which had moſt contributed to the 


preſervation of their own and the common liberty at that 


juncture, was their moderation towards Sparta; that the 
wiſdom, which they then ſhewed in deferring the command 
to that ſtate, when it was fooliſhly and petulantly inſiſted 
on, had been the great ſource of their ſubſequent authority; 
and an imitation of that wiſdom ſeemed the proper means of 
continuing it. That their expences are very burdenſome : 
the poll- tax had been raiſed more than once ſince the be- 
ginning of the war (a circumſtance extremely unuſual); 
and though the public can ſupport the calamities of a few 
private men, yet no private man can long ſupport the cala- 
mities of the public: that they were already fo far exhauſt- 
ed, as that in many years they could not be reſtored again 
to a ſuihcient balance for Perſia : that it was neither the 
intereſt of Greece, nor of the great king, to ſee Lacedæ- 
mon, or indeed either of the contending cities, deſtroyed ; 
| becauſe the former might ſuſpect the conqueror would ty- 
rannize over the leſſer ſtates; and the latter would know, 
that in ſuch caſe the united ſtrength of Greece might be 
brought to act uniformly againſt him under one head. So 
that the end propoſed to theſe meaſures of entirely reducing 
Sparta appeared wholly unattainable; the means too imprac- 
ticable; for though there was ſomething plaufible in the 
thought of attacking Cythera, yet it muſt prove very diffi- 
cult in the execution; that the Spartans would certainly 
draw down their whole force to its defence, as ſoon as they 
hear of the deſign, and would be particularly ſtudious of re- 
trieving any credit they had loſt in Sphacteria. As to the eſti- 
mates, he thought them extravagant, and not made without a 
view to the perſonal benefit of ſuch citizens, as have the man- 
agement of the public coffers.” In concluſion, added he, to 
thoſe, who eagerly wiſh the continuance of war, I deſire leave 
to ſay, that it is not difficult, when advice is neceſſary, to aſ- 
ſume an air of courage, nor when danger approaches to re- 
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preſent its terrors; but this is as difficult as it is becoming, 
in danger to ſhew courage, and in council prudence,” 


The turns in popular aſſemblies are ſo quick, that 
the ſpeech I have juſt recited, accorapanied with great 
energy and pathos both of action and expreſſion, ſeemed to 
have an effect upon the people, which was only to be taken 
off by EPIGENEs, an orator of great eloquence and 
parts. He ſaid, “ he had flattered himſelf with hopes on 
the former queſtion concerning the propoſitions of the 
Spartan commiſſioners, that thoſe, who were for reject- 
ing them, would have had the concurrence of the men, who 
entered into the war with eagerneſs, and admired the con- 
duct of PERICLES: that he remembered the time, when 
that party held a very different language, and in a ſeaſon 
of general diſtreſs, againſt the general opinion, oppoſed 
ſending embaſſadors to the Lacedzmonians, or receiving 
any from them: that ſince the ſupport they had given 
to the commiſſioners, it was in ſome ſort aſtoniſhing they 
ſhould diſapprove the motion now made ; but their con- 
duct was a ftrong proof of unadviſed levity; all for war 
and vigour to-day, peace and moderation to-morrow. 
That it is no argument againſt the fitneſs of political mea- 
ſures to ſay they are attended with hazard; every meaſure 
of government, eſpecially in war, is expoſed to it; and pro- 
vided the end be right, and the means not improbable, you 
ought to be at an expence in maintaining them : that 
while the Athenians intend to be the firſt people of Greece 
in trade, they muſt endeavour to be the firſt in power: 
that their naval force would decay, if they did not 
aſſert their authority on the continent of Greece and 
Aſia,” © Where, exclaimed he, will be the vent for 
your merchandizes ? where the tribute and obedience of the 
iſlands? What friend will truſt you? What enemy will 
fear you?” That the beſt way to maintain that autho- 
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rity, was to purſue the beginnings of their ſucceſs, and to 
do otherwiſe would be prepoſterous. That to ſay nothing of 
their intereſt, they were bound in honour to this conduct. 
The late cruel uſage of Platæa, an ancient ally of this city, 
,as well as the injuries and violence, that produced the war 
on their part, ſhewed how little the Spartans regarded juſ- 
tice or humanity: that no puniſhment was too great for 
them, and the Gods are preparing to inflit it by the hand 
of Athens. That as to what is ſaid of being reſtored as 
a balance to Perſia, there is no weight it; they were 
at no time a balance for Perſia, ſcarcely even at the head 
of the confederacy: but the deſpair of being ſo great as 
they could wiſh, is no reaſon why they ſhould not aim 
to be as great as they can. T hat as the intereſt of all ſtates 
mult vary according to their engagements and exigencies 
in different periods of time, fo the intereſt of Athens 
muſt vary; and he was not without good hopes of the 
affection and alliance of the great king ; and if they could 
ſecure his friendſhip, the reaſonings about the politics of the 
ſublime court muſt fall to the ground. He declared he 
would not enter into the particular eſtimates at preſent ; he 
believed they were well conſidered ; but that was a meaner 
conſideration, and the fitneſs of the general meaſure ſhould 
not be overlooked on their account. That it was highly 
neceſſary the queſtion propoſed by CLEO&N ſhould be carried 

a very great majority, if they meant to give ſpirit to 
their allies, to ſtrike a terror into Sparta, and to gain that 
revenge, which the juſtice of their cauſe, as well as the 


proſperity of their arms, preſaged for them.“ 


ALCIBIADES roſe next after EPIGENES, and convinced 
the people that day, he will be one of the fineſt ſpeakers 
they ever have heard in their aſſembly. He opened with 
ſaying, „that he had very ſeldom troubled them with his 
thoughts upon any ſubject; and though he had ſome things 
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to offer of moment to the preſent queſtion, yet he believed, 
that even the preparation he had made for delivering his 
ſentiments before them, could hardly have induced him to 
get the better of that reſerve and modeſty, which he thought 
became him, if he had not been drawn up out of a regard 
to truth, and the memory of his uncle PERICLEs, That 


the friends of this great man had acted a wiſe and conſiſtent 


part, ſuch as would have been approved and followed by 
himſelf : that when PERICLEs was againſt ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to treat of peace with Lacedzmon, it ought to be re- 
membered, the city was diſtreſſed by the plague, and by 
the deſolation of Attica: the terms they could then have 
gained, muſt have been attended with diſgrace, That 
great man knew, at the ſame time, that the ſtate had 
ſtrength to ſupport itſelf, till a turn of fortune ſhould hap- 
pen in its Favour ; then would be the proper ſeaſon either;to 
make or accept overtures of peace, and that ſeaſon in his 
apprehenſion was the preſent. That thoſe alone are to be 
charged with inconſiſtency, who were for negociating a 
treaty in adverſity, when it would have been to yield to 
their enemies, and not at preſent on the terms of conqueſt, 
when it is intreated at their own doors ; wha are for conti- 
nuing the war in proſperity, which will be to leave things 
again to chance, that their valour had reduced to certainty : 
he could ſee nothing conſiſtent in this, except an uniform 
plan of oppoſition to the public good. That if the Atheni- 
ans behaved on this occaſion with that inſolence, which is 
but a too natural as well as fatal conſequence of victory, we 


might depend upon it, that on the firſt change the Greeks: 


would defer the generalſhip and authority to ſome other city: 


that the jealouſy PERDICCAS had of them was no ſecret, nor 


how aſſiduous the Lacedæmonians are in exciting a diſ- 
affection in Thrace ; and if that republic could receive no 


ſatisfaction as to the peace, io earneſtly defired, it would 


exert its laſt efforts in attacking Eione and Amphipolis : 
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that ſhould the propoſition now made be attended to, 
Athens would become engaged in a war of acquiſition, and 
not of defence: that this would be to alienate juſtice from 
their ſide, as well as to affront fortune. That as to what is 
concluded from the ſucceſs at Sphacteria to the event of the 
project propoſed, he laid no weight upon it: he ſtill thought 
that expedition precipitate and raſh ; that every man, who 
has taken reaſonable meaſures, has always the ſatisfaction of 
having done his part, even when thoſe meaſures are de- 
feated ; but if he who undertakes an imprudent enterprize, 
ſhould chance to proſper, he indeed accompliſhes his de- 
ſign, and yet deſerves no leſs blame, than if he had failed 
of ſucceſs. That the deluſion, which prevailed among his 
countrymen, was amazing. When it was moved to 
proſecute the war with vigour ſome years ago, and to ſtrug- 
gle with adverſity, what was the anſwer ? The plague ex- 
hauſts our people; the expence exhauſts our treafure : a 
bad peace is better than none. When it is now moved to 
make terms with advantage in proſperity, what is the cry? 
« The fate of the Platæans: the pride of Sparta: the do- 
minion of all Greece.” That if they perſevered in liſten- 
ing to the advice of that man, who ſeemed to have ſuch ex- 
traordinary influence over them, the effects muſt be very 
ruinous; and he believed, that without procuring the ſanc- 
tion of an oracle (which ſome were fond of) to his opinion, 
he might venture to recommend the ſentiment of H ESI 
as oracular, who ſays, that the welfare of the ſtate often 
ſuffers for the counſels and crimes of one bad citizen.” 


The friends of ALciBIADEs received this ſpeech with 
the higheſt applauſe. It put them in mind of the thunder 
of PERICLES; but there are, who pretend to judge already, 
that his way of acting will never be equal to his eloquence. 
W hat ſurprized me in his manner of ſpeaking, was the ex- 
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treme deliberation of it, and the command, which ſo young 
a man diſcovered of himſelf. Though no one has a better 
invention, or more flowing diction, yet if the propereſt 
argument or phraſe did not immediately occur to him, he 
would pauſe and heſitate till they did. He would repeat his 
laſt words over again, while he was thinking forward, and 
the produce always made amends for the delay. CLeon 
and EP1GENEs however prevailed. The eſtimates were 
allowed, and the project on Cythera is to be executed. It 
was expected, that Nictas would have taken a part in 
this debate; but it ſeems he told his party, that ſince the 
aſſembly would not hearken to peace, he ſhould not oppoſe 
any probable ſcheme that might carry on the war. Others 
ſuggeſt, that he is to be general in the expedition, and 
being deſirous of that ſervice, would not vote againſt it. 
It is very difficult to determine on the hidden motives, 
which give riſe to the conduct of any man; but the laſt 
conſideration ſeems too trifling to deterraine Nictas, and 
the firſt is agreeable to the ſingularity of his temper. 


Excellent miniſter, T have often thought, that a dili- 


gent ſearcher into human nature may find better and more 
various materials for his enquiry in the noiſy factions, that 
divide a popular government, than in the court parties, 


which ariſe under the ſilent and regular diſpenſations of 


monarchy. In the debates of the one upon public buſineſs, 
a man muſt be very artful indeed, who can always conceal 
indiſcretion or vanity as an orator, avarice or ambition as 


a ſtateſman; who, in a ſudden emotion of the mind, or- 


emergency of affairs, betrays neither fear nor raſhneſs, 
neither inſincerity nor weakneſs. In the councils of the 
other, thoſe, who are at the head of them, are not expoſed 
to the ſame means of diſcovering their abilities or foibles ; 
every meaſure is taken at the unoppoſed ſuggeſtion of the mi- 


niſter, and the awful nod of the ſovereign, In the former, if the 


— 


— 
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chief of a party is accuſed of crimes, the diſpute grows warm ; 
his friends and his enemies diſtinguiſh themſelves ; the un- 
derſtandings, the paſſions, the intereſts, the intrigues of 
both are laid open, and every man in Greece, according 
to his judgment, or his attachments, adopts the preten- 
ſions of either. In the latter, all theſe are the ſubjea 
of diſſimulation, and however different in different men, 
are covered by the fame outſide ; beſides, as things 
are more ſummarily managed, of courſe there cannot 
be the ſame room for indulging them: the whiſper of 
an eunuch decides the fate of a great miniſter, and 
the ſuffocating heat of the aſh-tower prevents the com- 
plaints of himſelf and his relations from the ear of 
Aſia. | 


C. 
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L E-.E 0 0 CLXXVII. 


SAPPHO to CLEANDERE®. 


WHEN I own CLEAN DER, that I have ſeen thy ode 
upon the Attic myrtle, I think myſelf bound by it to 
no acknowledgement. CoxIxxA however inſiſts upon 
my writing about it, even though it be to confeſs a 
delicacy, which ſhe rallies as falſe and affected. I 
am too happy, ſhe cries, at any rate to be the ſubject 
of ſo exquiſite a muſe. Forgive me, CLEANDER; a 

VOL, II. K k | 


* The two letters of San to CLEANDER are extremely obſcure. They 
relate to ſome correſpondence, which had been carried on between him 
and that lady, in which however there was nothing diſhonourable, as ap- 
pears from ſeveral expreſſions in them. In the ſecond, ſhe opens herſelf 
with great ſeverity and reſentment on the manner, in which he had talked ' 


of the freedom ſhe indulged him; but it is very probable ſhe was not right- 


ly informed of his conduct, ſince the repreſentation here given of it, is en- 


| tirely inconſiſtent with every ſentiment and every action, either explained 


or alluded to in this collection. Something muſt be allowed to her delicate 
ſenſe of honour, which might ſuſpe& an injury, before almoſt the ap- 
proach of it; and it is a preſumption in CLxANDER's favour, that though 
he frequented very much the houſe of As ASIA, and, he declares in Letter 
CXXXV1I, even “ courted the company of the fair ſex, that theſe are 


the only paſſages, which charge him with an unbecoming levity. Other 


negociators have been leſs rigid in the ſame particular. Our Epheſian un- 
derſtood how to converſe with the ladies for political purpoſes, without 
proceeding to gallantries; which ſhews him to have been a complete maſ- 
ter in the moſt refined infinuation. Note by the tranſlator, 
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temper leſs lively than hers is overcome by the ſenti- 
ments of the heart, and cannot but be ſhocked at a praiſe, 
that ſo plainly implies diſeſteem. What makes it the 
worſe is, that thy verſes are fo likely to attain immorta- 
lity. To be thus miſrepreſented by ſome inferior ſculp- 
tor, had been but ſhort-lived vexation ; but the hand of 
2 Pr1DIas will tranſmit the error to poſterity. Let 
poſterity think as it pleaſes ; for thee, CLEANDER, I would 
be adorned rather with the modeſt, ſoft, and female 
graces, which dwell retired among the domeſtic vir- 
tues, than with thoſe ſlight external charms ; which have 
more luſtre in poetry. Remember too, that Homer 
(whom in the ſhades of Salamis we have ſo oft admired 
together, while the hours rolled away with an imper- 
ceptible ſwiftneſs) whoſe beauties burſt upon thee with 
a blaze of light, while the wanton rays of ANACREON 
but played upon thy fancy, adorns his heroines with mo- 
deſt ſilence, and thinks the bluſh of Venus too doubt- 
ful a praiſe, when he does not chaſtiſe it with the coy air 
of Diana. I begin to be afraid, CLEANDER, that the 
unaffected eaſe of our Athenian manners, compared 
with thoſe of other countries more familiar to thee, has 
made thee form a judgment greatly to our diſadvantage. 
Obſerve, however, that the exat medium is equally 
diſtant from its extremes. Farewell : I accept the com- 
pliment of thy ode; I reject its flattery ; and while you 
paint me with the ſhining qualities of the ancient 
SAPPHO, am too juſtly afraid of an inconſtant PHaon. 


T. 
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LE 1 R EL 


SAPPHo to CLEANDER. 


YET once more will I truſt theſe treacherous ta- 
blets with the ſecret of my heart. Yet once more 
ſhall the vain CLE AN DER boaſt, that he has received 
them from the hand of Corinna; and from that air 
of myſtery ſhall draw to the giddy companions of his 
mirth what licentious inferences he pleaſes. The name of 
SAPPHO is deſtined, I find, to be toſt about by the 
infectious breath of ſlander, ſince Capmus firſt brought 
into Greece the ill-fated letters, that compoſe it. Was 
it that name, CLEANDER, that inſpired thee with this 
vain preſumption ? We both have been deceived by names: 
Faith, Honour, Conſtancy, Diſcretion, Tenderneſs, theſe 
too I find' are empty names, no more implying any vir- 
tue in CLEANDER, than the deteſted name of SapPHO 
imports that wild licentiouſneſs of conduct in the daugh- 
ter of PALAME DE, which in a former SAPPHO made it in- 
famous. 


Methinks, CLEANDER, (for imagination will ſtill- be 
too buſy in tracing familiar ideas) I ſee the aſtoniſh- 
ment, with which you read theſe tablets, ſo differently 
filled from what they uſed to be. The Muſes and the 
ſportive Graces here were uſed to court thy elegance of 
taſte, The Muſes and the ſportive Graces fled in a mo- 
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ment at the ſound of thy boaſting : yet they called not 
the revengeful ATz to ſupply their place. Thy life, 
CLEANDER, was now really in my hand. Thy treacherous 
correſpondence is betrayed by treachery. The wretch 
has ſacrificed that truſt to an idle paſſion, which the 
intereſts of his country—T too, CLEANDER, have ſa- 
crificed thoſe intereſts to thy fafety. The tranſcript, 
which he ſhewed me of thy infamous letter, inſcribed to 
Bacoas, hinders not my giving thee this neceſſary 
warning to ſecure thyſelf: ſuch are our Grecian notions of 
fidelity to thoſe, who once had a claim on our affection. 
| Now boaſt among thy diſſolute companions of the fond 
weakneſs of thy Grecian miſtreſs. No, CLEAN DER, the 
Gods will preſerve my country from thy pernicious at- 
tempts, nor ſuffer ſuch unjuſtifiable deſigns to proſper. As 
for my injured fame, before thou receiveſt theſe tablets, I 
ſhall have placed it under the inviolable protection of Mi- 
NERVA, to whoſe chaſte ſervice the remainder of my days 
are devoted. The facred veil ſhall hide me for ever 
from thy eyes, which I could never meet again without 
too fierce an indignation, Stranger, farewell: as ſucli 
thou wert firſt introduced to me; as ſuch I now take my 
eternal leaye of thee, May the waters of oblivion waſh 
out all remembrance of the interval, which, though ab- 
ſolved by Virtue, will to Prudence be for ever unpardon- 
able. | . . 


T. 
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CLEANDER to GoBrRyAas From Athens. 


THE news of PyTHoN's being confined to his houſe 
upon the firſt advice, which the king received, that ARTA- 
PHERNES was ſtopped at Eione, has produced all the good 
effects here, which could be deſired from it. The mode- 
ration of ARTAXERXES in not carrying his reſentment 
further, till he knew, whether the collector was authorized 
in his proceeding, is applauded by the whole city; and they 
are at the ſame time made ſenſible, that a decent ſubmiſſion, 
and a diſavowal of ARIsTIDEs, are the only methods to 
prevent the bad conſequences which muſt befal them, in 
caſe of a breach with Perſia, 


The aſſembly's letter to the king (which ARTAPHER= 
NEs ſends in his packet) charges, I believe with great 
truth, this extravagant action on the raſhneſs and inex- 
perience of their commiſſioner; and the aſſurances con- 
tained in it, that he ſhall not be employed again in thoſe 
parts, are the utmoſt that can be expected from this ſtate 
in the way of cenſure or puniſhment, | 


As thy diſpatches intimate, that the king ſeems diſpoſed 
o make a new trial, whether Athens or Sparta will ſet 
the higheſt price on his friendſhip, we have not thought it 
prudent to inſiſt, that AR TAPHERNES ſhould be permitted 
do continue his journey to Lacedæmon, becauſe it would 
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infallibly have been refuſed, and muſt have alarmed the re- 
public with jealouſies, that all the propoſals, which have 
paſſed between us, were only intended to diſguiſe the real 
deſigns of our monarch, to conclude a league to their pre- 
judice with the Peloponneſian allies. The lighteſt circum- 
ſtance is ſufficient to raiſe ſuſpicions here, which the greateſt 
management and prudence cannot afterwards without diffi- 
culty allay ; aud there are ſeveral, who out of an inveterate 
hatred to Perſia, and vehement deſire of peace, loſe no oc- 
caſion to keep up the old prejudices, though at the preſent 
juncture the generality of the people begin to entertain more 
favourable im alen towards us. 


We likewiſe conſidered, that if, as thou inſormeſt us, 
an expreſs is on the road with fuller powers to the Lace- 
dæmonian embaſſadors, it becomes unneceſſary to carry on 
a negotiation at Sparta; ſince ARTAXERXES will, more 
conſiſtently with his own dignity and convenience, have 
the offers of that republic brought home to him, and be 
able to treat upon them within the walls of his palace, 
where buſineſs is tranſacted with far greater ſecrecy and 
diſpatch, than amidſt the uncertainties and tumults of theſe 
popular governments. Upon theſe conſiderations, Ak- 
TAPHERNES and myſelf preſume to hope, that the king 
will pardon our boldneſs in tranſgreſſing his ſacred orders, 
when, according to the beſt of our judgments on the ſpot, 
the carrying them into execution muſt have proved pre- 
judicial to his ſervice. | 


I am not ſurprized, that i in your intelligence from Lace- 
dæmon, the ſtop, which has been put to ARTAPHERNES'S 
journey, is attributed to the malice and curioſity of CLEROx. 
That republic would be glad to incenſe the court of Suſa 
againſt one, whom they conſider as their mortal enemy, 
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and revenge upon him the diſappointment they lie under, 
in not having the reſt of Greece witneſſes to the honour 
done them by a Perſian embaſſy. I need not mention to 
thee, how apt thoſe at a diſtance are to refine on every 
unforeſeen event, and to judge from appearances, which are 
often deceitful. Neither the ſuſpicions, with which you 
tell me the court abounds upon this occaſion, nor the 
accounts from Sparta, nor my own further enquiries here, 
give me any cauſe to change my opinion of the true ſpring 
of this accident, as laid open in my laſt diſpatch. 


The people are come to a reſolution, after ſome debates, 
that embaſladors ſhall be forthwith ſent to the Perſian court; 
and EPIGENEs of the tribe Ajantis, Hr1Pponicus of the 
tribe Cecropis, and HyPERBOLVUs of the tribe Erechthis, 
were in the next aſſembly choſen to execute that com- 
miſſion. | 


The firſt of theſe, in whoſe hands the ſecret ſeems moſt 
likely to be lodged, is a firm friend and partizan of CLeon's, 
who generally employs him to prepare the minds of the 
people for any project, which is afterwards deſigned to be 
laid before them in form. His manner of ſpeaking is 
plauſible, lowing, and pointed, and chiefly remarkable, 
for being always adapted to conciliate the affections of his 
hearers, and leave an impreſſion behind it, by giving ſome 
new and ingenious turn to the debate. Nor is his addreſs 
in private converſation accounted inferior to his public elo- 
quence : he is happy at finding out expedients to overcome 
difficulties, and equally ready at creating them, when he is 
not inclined to facilitate matters. He is never at a loſs for 
a ſmart -or proper reply, and foon finds out the means of 
inſinuating himſelf into the good opinion of thoſe, with 
whom he has any buſineſs to tranſact, and brings them over 
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to his ſentunents, without appearing to impoſe upon their 
judgments. The integrity of EPIGENEs is by no means ſo 
univerſally acknowledged, as his abilities; he was never 
reckoned a ſlaye to his word, and is immoderately attached 
to profit, having raiſed one of the largeſt fortunes in the 
city, (which he makes no haſte to ſpend) from the office 
of collector of the tribute amongſt the iſlands, and from the 
preſents, which he receives from the allies for recommend- 
ing their cauſes to the people. He has one paſſion, which 
renders him a very proper negotiator of an alliance between 
us and his ſtate, which is an implacable averſion to the 
Lacedzmonians, amongſt whom he received ſome particular 
ſubject of offence, when he was embaſlador at Sparta, 
before the war broke out. HyPERBOLUSs, an Athenian of a 
bold licentious wit, told him not long ago, that © he found 
their iron money too weighty to be carried away, and has 
hated them on that account ever ſince.” 


HiePonicus boaſts his deſcent from HaRmopivs and 
 ARISTOGITON, but cannot value himſelf upon inheriting 
many of their virtues. His intentions towards the public 
are not eſteemed bad, but his judgment is exceſſively 
weak, and his pride little inferior to his want of genius ; 
ſo that with a great number of dependants, and a moſt 
plentiful eſtate, he is a very uſeleſs member of the common- 
wealth, He was in a conſtant oppoſition to the meaſures 
of PERICLEs ; and the laughters aver, it was for no other 
reaſon, but that being a deſcendant of the patriots who 
deſtroyed the uſurpation of P1s1sTRATUs, he thought 
himſelf obliged to act againſt one, who was ſaid to reſemble 
that tyrant. CLEoN, by flattering his vanity, and affect- 
ing to pay the utmoſt deference to his opinion, has gained 
the entire aſcendant over him, and pitched upon him, as a 
fit perſon to maintain the dignity of the embaſſy, by his 
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ſplendid manner of living. In this no one here can pretend 
to equal HiepoxnIcus; and together with his family it is 
the only means, by which he preſerves any credit with the 
people. Our friends imagined, that the politeneſs and 
gaiety of CLoRUs would mix very well with the dexterity 
of EPIGENES, and the magnificence of Hipponicus; and 
propoſed it to him to appear as a candidate. He was tranſ- 
ported at the offer, talked of nothing but the honour he 
ſhould enjoy in being perſonally known to a miniſter of thy 
fame and abilities, and redoubled his complaiſance to AR - 
TAPHERNES, from whom he preſſed for letters of recom- 
mendation to the principal ſatraps. But his felicity proved 
of ſhort duration; for Nici As not finding his ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient to prevent the embaſſy, made a briſk puſh to get in 
at leaſt one of CLzon's enemies, which occaſioned the 
choice of HyPERBOLUs to complete the number. This 
man 1s deſcended from the dregs of the people ; his father 
was a branded ſlave, and himſelf ſtill carries on the trade of 
a lamp-maker. The meanneſs and profligacy of his man- 
ners are equal to the baſeneſs of his origin. He has had the 
good fortune to riſe into credit with the baſeneſs of his origin. 
He has had the good fortune to riſe into credit with the 
people, without a ſingle quality to deſerve the meaneſt 
office in the republic ; but they are pleaſed with the freedom 
and ſeverity of his abuſe, and make uſe of him to check the 
forwardneſs and extravagance of CLEON, and ſpirit up the 
caution and timidity of Nictas. He is unconcerned at the 
worſt things that can be ſaid of him, and is alike careleſs of 
glory, and inſenſible of ſhame. He profeſſes to oppoſe 
every meaſure which CLEON recommends ; and is conſe- 
quently a warm ſtickler for a peace with Sparta, and de- 
clares he accepts this office out of no other view, than to 
diſappoint the deſigns of ſuch, as would betray for lucre the 
common intereſt of Greece, and the honour of Athens, to 
the ancient and natural enemies of both. 
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I doubt not, when you have him at Sufa, that methods 
may be found to remove his prejudices; but at firſt you 
muſt be upon your guard againſt his violent behaviour, his 
ſcheming head, and his malicious heart. 


Thou wilt ſmile, noble ſcribe, when J tell thee, that 
CL fox found none of his arguments made fo deep an im- 
preſſion on the people, as an oracle, which he pretended 
the Athenian deputies, who are juſt returned from the an- 
nual ſolemnity at Delos, had received from the high-prieft 
of APOLLO there. It is to the following effect: When 
the birds of MINERVA and Jove neſtle together, then ſhall 
the owl ride upon the dolphin's back, and the branches of 
the olive- tree over-ſhadow the earth.“ 


As this oracle is interpreted to ſignify the increaſe of the 
Athenian power and commerce by their union with Perſia, 
the people have it perpetually in their mouths ; and tell 
you, that the anfwers of the Delian God excel thoſe which 
he delivers at his Delphic ſhrine, in certainty and clear- 

neſs. 


After all, I may well impute the weight, which is at 
preſent laid here upon the king's friendſhip, to the ſingular 
addreſs, capacity, and zeal of ARTAPHERNES, who has 
gained, in the ſhort time ſince his arrival, more perſonal 
efteem and credit with thoſe who direct the counſels of 
Athens, than any foreigner was ever known to acquire. I 
refer myſelf to his diſpatches for ſeveral material points, 
and ſhall conclude by affuring thee, that the embaſſadors 
will fail with the firſt fair wind for Epheſus, as ſoon as their 
inſtructions are ready, which the aſſembly is now buſied in 


preparing. 


P. 
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Note by the Tranſlator. 


From the abrupt manner, in which theſe letters conclude, the reader will 
de led to imagine, and perhaps to lament, that they have ſhared the ſame fate 
with many other valuable remains of antiquity, in not being handed down 
to us undefaced by the injuries of time and barbariſm. The judicious Mx- 
$H40BA8 is ſtrongly of opinion, that ſome epiſtles relating to the latter 
part of this collection are loſt ; particularly thoſe, which muſt have been 
written during the time that intervened between the election of the em. 
baſſadors, and their embarking for Epheſus. 


He likewiſe aſſures us, that, notwithſtanding his moſt accurate enquiries 
he has never been able to diſcover, what became of CLEaNDeR, after the 
departure of ARTAPHERNES; and leaves it as an uncertain point, whether 
he took that opportunity of returning in his patron's train, and ſpent the 
remainder of a philoſophical life in cultivating his Lydian farms, and en- 
joying the agreeable ſociety at Taoces; or whether he continued to tranſact 
the Perſian buſineſs at Athens, in the quality of a private agent ſome years 
longer. 


The Tranſlator is, however, inclined to think, (with the learned Jew) 
that the former is the moſt probable ſuppoſition ; ſince the diſorders, which 
broke out in all parts of the empire upon the death of AxTAxeRxes, muſt 
have drawn off the attention of the Perſians from Grecian politics, and 
added to the ſtrong paſſion, which CLeanper has, in many of his letters, 
expreſſed, for retirement and quiet, by making it uneaſy and unſafe for 
him to act, amidſt ſuch frequent changes of princes as well as miniſters, and 
| ſuch a fluctuating confuſed ſtate of affairs. It may not be improper to lay 
before the reader an exact tranſlation of the account given by Tuvcy- 
PIDES (book 4.) of the ſeizure and diſmiſſion of AxTarurrNes; which. 
will ſerve as a remarkable inſtance, to prove, how much his ſhort and im- 
perfect narratives of negctiations, and civil matters, are cleared up and 
enlarged by the additional circumſtances and facts, recorded in the Athe- 
nian Letters, 


« In the beginning of the winter, Ar1sT1DEs, the ſon of Agc herb, 
one of the commanders of the ſquadron, ſent to levy contributions, ſeized 
at Eione upon the Strymon, a Perſian named ARTAPHERNES, who was on 
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his journey to Sparta with a commiſſion from the king. He was brought to 
Athens; and his papers being tranſlated out of the Aſſyrian tongue, were 
found to be addreſſed to the Lacedzmonians, and contained, amongſt 
other particulars, that the king was at a loſs to know their intentions; for, 
though they had ſent ſeveral ambaſſadors to him, none of them agreed in 
making the ſame propoſals. If they meant to deal ſincerely with him, he 
deſired they would diſpatch his miniſter back to him with ſome citizens of 
their own. The Athenians ſoon after ſent embaſſadors to the Perſian court, 
accompanied by Ax TAPHERNES, who, when they arrived at Epheſus 
learnt the news of AgTAxERxEs's death; upon which the embaſladors 
returned home, without proſecuting their journey.” | 


of 
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ET WW 


THE tranſlator has thrown this letter, which was 
found towards the middle of the collection, at the end of 
it, as being manifeſtly ſpurious. He apprehends it to 
have been written by the Jew, ſo much ſpoken of in the 
preface; nor can he value himſelf on his diſcovering the 
forgery, becauſe, except we would ſuppoſe CLEANDER to 
have been particularly honoured with a prophetic viſion, 
(which the reader will not haſtily credit,) it cannot be re- 
garded as genuine. The performance ſeems intended to 
compliment the new philoſophy, in which our learned ME- 
SHOBAB may be ſuppoſed. to have informed himſelf ; and 
in that light (to do him juſtice) is not without art or inge- 
nuity. He probably thought this the moſt elegant way of 
introducing ſuch a compliment, as extravagant flights of 
fancy in allegorical dreams or fables are favourable to the 
taſte of the Rabbi's, and the manner of the Talmud. One 
might inſiſt, if it were neceſſary, on the difference to be 
obſerved in the very air of the compoſition from the reſt of 
the whole book ; how much it reads in the Spaniſh with 
the eaſe and grace of an original, while the letters, that are 
of undoubted authority, carry along with them that ſtiffneſs, ' 
- which is inſeparable from the pureſt tranſlations. But the 
editor cannot flatter himſelf, that the difference he is ſpeak- 
ing of, will be felt by the Engliſh reader, as he is conſcious, 
that the meanneſs of his own verſion has reduced them ta 
the ſame level. 
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CE .T TER VCHALS- 


CELANDER to SMERDIS. 


THOU haſt had frequent ſpecimens of my man- 
ner of philoſophizing; but no enquiry was ever ended 
ſo remarkably, as one, which employed me laſt night. 
I was preparing a few thoughts for thee upon the ori- 
gin and meaning of that worſhip, which has been paid to 
VESs rA, conſidered in the capacity both of Earth and b Fire. 
The queſtion was perplexed with ſuch difficulties, that 
at laſt I deſpaired of unravelling it, and retired to my 
couch. I little apprehended any extraordinary impreſ- 
ſions from the ſpeculation, but ſoon found it engaged 
me in my ſleep; and when the morning brings with 
it the purer viſions, imagination of its own accord per- 
formed in a dream, what I had in vain ſought from 
the efforts of my reaſon. The firſt part is intelligible, 
ſince it aroſe from images, with which I had juſt been con- 
verſing; but as theſe wore off, the laſt part grew wild, 
and was obſcure to me, whatever the relation of it may 
appear to thy more enlightened underſtanding. The 


2 Kat yaia jarrep, ES de c e cope? 
BpoTay xaAgow, bn by dib. EUR. 


Ne d AfyeTai at T5 Th; Eg Te EyXURNGOY Wepiodnto Bat TH actioty 
Sep Ppepay* dT aipatevecc & Te oxnue Thc yic ws ES de, GANG TH CUp- 
TavT0% X0T{e, & juicy ol Tivdayopixei To wip i due hai vol euei, wat Toro E 
2Aouc; kan uayava. PLUT. in Num. p. 67, T. 1. Ed. Franc. 1599. 
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ſoul at once unfettered itſelf from the body, and was 
amuſed, either in fantaſtic rovings, or prophetic ſuggeſ- 


tions. 


I thought myſelf ſuddenly tranſported without the walls of 
e Corinth on a plain, where ſtood a temple erected to the 
Goddeſs. It was in form a rotunda, with extended porti- 
cos, that faced the different quarters of the world, and ' 
ſerved as avenues to the body of the building, all tending 
towards it, like radii to the centre of a circle. They were 
ſupported by pillars of the moſt elegant proportions, but of 
the ſimpleſt order. The walls and cielings were not co- 
vered with reliefs or fabulous paintings, to catch the eye, 
and conceal defects in the architecture, which from the juſt- 
neſs of it gave pleaſure to the judicious, and without orna- 
ment engaged even the ignorant ſpectator in admiring it. I 
preſſed through a crowd of people, who were contemplating 
the outſide, and entered at the d Eaſtern gate, where I per- 
ceived the generality went in; for though the reſt were 
open, to intimate, that the Goddeſs gave free admiſſion to 
her votaries, yet they were frequented by none. Scarce 
had I made my way into the portico, when one met me, 
who ſeemed by a certain air of ſuperiority, and the reſpect, 
which every body paid him, to be the prieſt of the dome. 
His face was wrinkled with age, but had a dignity and ſpi- 
rit, which excited veneration. He bore in his hand a wand, 
that geometricians uſe to draw figures in the ſand. The 
number three, called the perfect harmony, was wrought in 
the ſkirt of his garment, which, as it flowed behind him, 
diſcovered ſometimes to my amazement a golden thigh. By 
theſe marks I knew him for PSYꝰõTHACGCOR AS. He received 


There was a temple at Corinth dedicated to VesTA. See Paus A- 
NIAS Co. 


* Aftronomy and phyſics were firſt ſtudied and taught in the eaſter 
countries, 
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me courteouſly, and commanded me to follow him. When 
he ſaw I was under ſome confuſion at this unexpected civi- 
lity, and ſeemed dubious of the conditions, on which I was 
to accept it, he aſſured me, that he would diſpenſe with the 
filence he often impoſed on his novices, and encouraged me 
to diſcourſe freely. As we approached the rotunda, we fell 
in with a great number of © Chaldean aſtronomers, AEgyp- 
tian prieſts, Phoenician ſailors, and perſian magi, who were 
paying their oblations to the Deity ; and believe me, excel- 

lent SMERDI1S, in this laſt number I obſerved a reſemblance 


of thee. 


The image of the Deity was f repreſented ſitting, to imi- 
tate ſtability. A torch was held in her right hand, and a pa- 
tera in her left ; the one to expreſs her character as the genial 
heat of the ſyſtem; the other, that as the perſon of philoſo- 
phy, ſhe expected continual preſents ſhould be made to her 
becauſe philoſophy is the nobleſt exerciſe of the reaſon. Be- 
fore her ſtood an altar with fire always blazing, and ſix 
prieſteſſes danced round it in myſtic meaſures. My guide 
told me they copied the movements of the worlds on high. 
J put queſtions to him, in walking over the temple, con- 
cerning the antiquity and ceremonies of it. He anſwered, 
that himſelf had raiſed it, and that every man was admitted, 
who had contributed in the leaſt to the improvement of phy- 


ſical knowledge. 


On returning to the eaſtern avenue, I was ſurprized to ſee 
many in Grecian habits, in cloſe 8 conference with the 


Ægyptians, and particularly with one, who ſtood near the 


© In this viſion the progreſs of philoſophy is marked from the earlieſt 


ages to our own times. | 
The ſymbols are drawn from the accounts of antiquity. 
It is well known, that the Greek philoſophers uſed to travel into 


Egypt, to receive the inſtructions of the prieſts. 


1 
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rotunda, and held a volume under his arm. They told me 


his name was HERMES I RISMEGISTUs. Afterwards they 
repaired to the weſtern door, and came up in form with 
their offerings to the Goddeſs. The firſt was h TyarLss, 
whom PYTHAGOR AS received with much regard, and made 
him a low obeiſance as to his maſter. He advanced to the 
altar, and out of a cup, which he brought with him, made 
a libation which damped the flame of it; and on enquiry I 
found it to be water. The prieſteſſes were in a good deal 
of conſternation, but the thing proved of no conſequence. 
His great merit in other reſpects was admitted as an excuſe 
for his conceit, that “ water was the firſt principle of all 
things;“ which he defended with a good deal of wild inge- 
nuity. The next, who appeared, were i ANAXIMENES 
and k MErTrox; the one laid a gnomon or dial, and the 
other a calendar on the ſhrine. PyYTHAGORAs ſeemed 
pleaſed with their offerings ; and I took notice, through the 
whole of the ſcenery, that the experimental philoſophers 
were more acceptable than the ſyſtematical reaſoners. After 


this! DEMocRITUs came forward with one of his followers, 
whoſe name and perſon I was unacquainted with. He 


laughed exceedingly at THALEs, as he paſſed by; and when 

he came to the image, compoſed himſelf with difficulty, and 

threw down an heap of ſand. The affembly cried out to 

him, that he had fixed the ridicule on himſelf. This only 

increaſed his diverſion, and he immediately went away with 
vol. II. LI 


n ThALzs was the maſter of PyTHAGORAãS. 


i ANAXIMENEs was the firſt, who brought a dial into Greece, and put 
it up at Sparta to the aſtoniſhment of that people. 


k MeToN was the firſt, who reduced the Greek Calendar into method. 
He lived towards the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, 


See Letter XXVII. 


. 
' 
| 
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his pupil. PyTHAGoRas declared, & he was glad to be 
well rid of them, adding, that he was more averſe to the 
m ſcholar, than the maſter ; ſince I have objections to him, 
ſaid he, not only as a maintainer of the atomic ſcheme, and 
a contemner of the Goddeſs ; but as one, who, though he 
lives upon legumes himſelf, teaches others to have an ex- 
travagant fondneſs for fleſh.” As ſoon as theſe withdrew, 
n ANAXAGORAS appeared, who, notwithſtanding he denied 
the divinity of MiTaRAs, had more honours paid him, than 
the moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor of it among the magi in the 
eaſtern. avenue, I was going to have expoſtulated with 
the prieſt on this manifeſt partiality, but was called off 
to other objects. For on caſting my eyes to the weſtern 
entrance, I thought I ſaw my friend o SocRAaTEs look in 
upon us: he turned away preſently with an air of irony 
and banter. He ſeemed to have two diſciples with him; 
the p one followed his maſter; and the q other, having ac- 
companied him a little while, ſtepped back, and viſited 
the temple. His fellow called after him, and rebuked him, 
but he gave no attention to it. He ſeemed habited with 
much oftentation, and had a majeſty in his gait and manner, 


m FercuRvs, a philoſopher of great temperance in his own manners, 
but whoſe principles have been thought to lead to very hurtful conſequen- 
ces. His followers were generally remarkable for their debauched and 
luxurious way of living. 

n See Letter XXXVIII. He was accuſed at Athens for impiety, 
having aſſerted the ſun to be a maſs of fire, no bigger than the Pelopon- 
neſus, | 


® SOCRATES had a contempt for phyſical ſcience, and applied himſelf to | 
morals, as being mnch more certain and important. 


r, a XRENOHON and PLATO. The former was a ſtriQ follower of his 
maſter, and uſed to complain of the latter, that he deviated from the 
maxims of SockaTEs. They had on this account a great averſion to one 
another, | 
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that was almoſt theatrical. Many thronged about him, 
and endeavoured to recommend themſelves; but it was re- 
markable, r one of his pupils, who had a rough bold ap- 
pearance, yet whoſe demeanour beſpoke a good deal of 
ſmartneſs and ſenſe, preſſed rudely by him, ans pretended, 
that he had a better right to che general approbation. 
Inſtead of obſerving (what I naturally expected from this 
event) indignation in the faces of thoſe, who beheld it, I 
found moſt people were not diflatisfied ; and that the man, 
by a plauſible ſubtility in his way of talking, ſoon captivated 
the underſtandings and affections of thoſe, why heard him. 
At laſt his friends begun to make ſuch a noife, that Py- 
THAGORAS thought it quite indecent. He reminded them, 
<« that the glory of the Goddeſs was advanced by ſilence 
and contemplation, not ! ſophiſtry and diſpute ;* and pro- 
teſted, he would turn them every one out of the dome, if 
they would not be quiet.“ As to the perſon, to whom 
the indignity was offered, he ſeemed inclined to turn back 
again, and find out SOCRATES. « Accordingly, after con- 
verſing with ſome of the * geometricians, he was preparing 
to go out; but PyYTHHAGoRas ſtopped him at the door, 
and recommended him to four of his followers, who opened 
to him the myſteries of that philoſophy. He then left us, 
| $1 2 2 


* ApiSTOTLE, who took a pleaſure to contradict Pr Aro his maſter, and 
differ from him in his writings. 


The Ariſtotelian way of diſputation has more obſtructed the progreſs 
of ſcience, in the opinion of lord Bacon, than any other cauſe, which can 
be aſſigned. ; 


 PraTo was fond of geometry, and the powers of numbers. "Tho1gh 
ne profeſſed to take in all parts of ſcience, yet he applied himſelf chiefly 
to morality. He was inſtructed in the Pythagorean philoſophy by 
Action Timzus, ARCHy TAS, and EukyTUs, who were of that 
ſc, : 


' 
j 
' 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nor appeared a ſecond time amongſt us. I obſerved, 
during the whole of this time, that the weſtern portico 
was every inſtant more and more crowded with the wor- 
ſhippers of the Goddeſs. Some entered with diſſections 
of plants and animals, others with catalogues of the ſtars, 
others with: ſpheres ; all which they offered to the image. 
In the company of thoſe, who walked about with white 
wands, and were often intent on the ſchemes they drew 
upon the ground, I could not avoid taking notice of a per- 
fon, who had a cone and cylinder in one hand, and a pully 
in the other. I heard him u fay, „if he had a proper 
place to ſtand in, he would move the earth.” Not long 
after there came in w one of a fine preſence and graceful 
mien, with a laurel-wreath upon his head, and a robe of a 
new and particular faſhion, which hung Iooſely from his left 
ſhoulder. Every body made way for him, and expected, 
that he would have paid fome reſpect to the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed in the crowd, as he paſſed up to the rotunda ; but 
he ſpoke to nobody except MeTon ; then addreſſed him- 
elf to the altar, preſented 2 new calendar, and walked out 


again. 


While I was expreffing my ſurprize to PyTHAGoR As 
at the fight of this extraordinary perſon, methought the 
whole aſſemble x vaniſhed on the ſudden. We found our- 
ſelves deſerted and alone. On looking out towards the 
plain, a new temple appeared on the other fide, built much 


» A celebrated ſaving of AxcRhIME DES at the ſiege of Syracuſe, when he 
deſtroyed the Roman ſhips, by raiſing them into the air with a vaſt en- 
gine. ; 


w Jurivs CxsAx, who reformed the calendar. 


* In the barbarous ages, when the Ptolemaic ſyſtem was moſt univer- 
ally credited, the writings and opinions of the ancients were almoſt for- 
gotten, | | 
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after the manner of Py THAGORAs's, and deſigned to rival 
it. A great crowd was gathered about it, and all men 
went into it. Curioſity diſpoſed me to viſit it; but my 


philoſophic guide was exceedingly averſe to the propoſal, 


and would have diſſuaded me from it. “ I am not wil- 
ling, cried he, you ſhould give countenence to popular er- 
rors ; and be aſſured, that while this fabric ſtands the teſt 
of many ages, and engages the veneration of wiſe poſterity, 
that will fall into decay and ruin.” When I arrived at 
the dome, I could hardly make my way into it for the 
numbers that ſurrounded it, and filled the avenues and pre- 
cinCts of it. As ſoon as I got near enough to the God- 
deſs, I diſcerned, that the place was conſecrated to VESTA 
in the capacity of earth. An altar of turf ſtood before the 
image, which was, as in the other temple, repreſented ſit- 
ting. Seven prieſteſſes attended it, but their y dance was 
ſo extremely confuſed and irregular, that I could not help 
ſaying to one, who was near me, © there was neither grace 
nor harmony in their motion.” The chief prieſt, who 
overheard me, and had taught them the perplexed figures, 
which they moved in, expreſſed ſome anger at my freedom, 
and would have put me out of countenance, had I not been 
ſupported by * a king, who came far from the weſt, and 


declared publicly, & If he had been conſulted on the plan 


both of the building and the dance, he would have con- 
trived much better.” The moit devout worſhipper was 
a 2 ſatrap of Babylon, followed by a great number of Ara- 


Y The cycles and epicycles of PToLzMy. He appeared under Ax ro- 
Nninus Pa1los0PHUS, and was a famous g2ographer and aſtronomer in 
Alexandria, g 

= ArPHonso0, King of Caſtile, who is reported to have ſaid, on being in- 
ſtrated in Proł RM v's aftronomy, that had God conſulted him at the 
creation, he could have contrived a much ſimpler ſyſtem. 


2 ArMAMON, caliph of Babylon, who cauſed ProLEMy*s works to be 
tranſlated into Arabic, about the eleventh century. 


| 
| 
| 
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bians, who were equally admirers of the prieſt, and vota- 
ries of the Deity, with himſelf. J obſerved about this 
time a very extraordinary perſon, dreſſed in a plain white 
habit tied round his body with a rope, his head covered 
with a veil or hood, which on the veil's being thrown back 
dazzled my eyes, as it were made of b braſs. He pryed 
with the minuteſt exactucſs into every corner of the temple, 
and diſdained to be content with the information, which 
the ordinary attendants would have afforded him. This 
behaviour raiſed great jealouſy and great admiration, In 
his right hand he held pieces of eryſtal cut into various 
forms; in his left, a few fpecimens of different kinds of 
minerals. He was deſirous to approach the altar, and made 
towards it, that, as he faid, he might contemplate at leiſure 
the rites of it, and the influence, which the charms of the 
prieſteſſes had in c engaging every ſpectator to the wor- 
ſhip of the Deity. By this time the freedom of his ſpirit 
had gained him enemies. They applied themſelves to keep 
him as near the door, and as far from the receſſes of the 
temple as they could; and in a moment I heard a confuſed 


b The reader will preſently find, that this deſcription is meant for Friar 
Bacon, who had a very inventive and inquiſitive genius, in an age of blind 
ignorance and ſubjection to the authority of great names. He was vul- 
guly taken for a conjurer and magician, becauſe he Knew more of the 
wonders of nature than other men. The ſtories of the brazen head, 
which gave articulate ſounds, ate unqueſtionably fabulous, He wrote of 
viſion, of optical glaſſes, of chemiſtry, &c. He had ſome faith in aſtro- 
logy, but much m-re qualified and philoſophical than that of the generality, 
who have been devoted to it. Pope NicuoLas the 4th, by the inſtigation 
of the monks of BA cos 's own order, put him under cloſe confinement, 
from «hich he was ſet at liberty by the means of ſeveral noble perſons. It 
is very probable, from ſome paſſag es in his works, that he was the inven- 
tor of gunpowder. 


__ © Aſtrology, which is productive of the worſt ſuperſtition, was derived 
from, and cliiefiy purſucd during the credit and cultivation of the fall: 
aſtronomy, 
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ſenſeleſs, and unintelligible murmur of necromancy, magic, 
enchanter ; and many perſons, exactly habitcd in the ſame 
manner with himſelf, whiſpered much ſlander of him amongſt 
the crowd. Some expreſſed the greateſt abhorrence of 
him on account of theſe ſuggeſtions ; others were ſo filly, 
as both to believe, that he was ſkilled in divination, and 
to be pleaſed with hearing it. They propounded curious 
queſtions to him, and ſecretly aimed to be inſt ructed by 
him in the art. He took great pains to explain and vin- 
cicate at large his conduct, yet to no purpoſe, I then faw 
the chief prieſt of this ſpurious temple command one, who 
ſtood near him, and was much diſtinguiſhed by his favour, 
to go and bind in chains the man, who had created ſo much 
attention, and diſturbed the ſervice and devotion of the 
place. He, who had been thus commanded, executed his 
office with a ſuitable ſeverity. He wore a rich prieſtly 
garment and a ſcarlet cap. To his girdle was fixed a 
bunch of keys, which, as I thought, belonged to the ſe- 
veral gates and doors of the Rotunda. I felt a very hearty 
compaſſion for the fate of the unhappy perſon, which 
prompted me to walk towards him, and adminifter ſome 
comfort. But on talking with him, I found, that a juſt 
reſentment had poſſeſſed him very ſtrongly; for he pro- 
ceeded even to menaces, and told me, that “ by JUPITER, 
ce he knew of a certain combuſtible matter, which, if pro- 
« perly applied, would tear the temple from its founda- 
tions, and bury the prieſt with his Veſta in the ruins of 
« it,” Others came up, who releaſed him, and imme- 
diately he retired in precipitation, with d one, whom I un- 
derſtood to be his diſciple and intimate fellow-labourer. 
Some time after, the dome gave a loud and dreadful crack: 
the aſſembly had for the moſt part warning and leiſure to 


d Tnomas Buncer, a Fianciſcan friar, the follower and companion 0s 
Roc ER Bacon. 
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retire, but on its fall the prieſt and Goddeſs were never 
heard of more. 


I could not in my own mind acquit this ſtranger with 
the brazen head (for whom I almoſt began to entertain as 
much reſpect, as for my friend with the golden thigh) of 


having a principal ſhare in producing this event, How- 
ever, I forbore to ſay what I knew of it, and haſtened 
back to PyTHacoras's temple with the multitude, 
where I was amazed on my return to find the moſt 
conſiderable philoſophers, who were before in the © weſtern 
avenue, again making their appearance in it. And now 
great numbers, who were received with peculiar honours, 
came in from a quarter, where I leaſt expected them, 
the northern portico. They were habited in an uncouth 
manner, and wholly unlike any thing I have ſeen either in 
Perſia or in Greece. The f firſt made a merit of that, 
which I had been careful not to charge on any one; and 
indeed took away my ſuſpicions of the man, who had been 

fettered in the other temple, by recommending himſel 
for having endeavoured to draw the many from the wor- 
ſhip of the pretended Deity, to revive the honours of the 
true. He deſcribed the ſeveral arts he had uſed, to under- 
mine and deſtroy that temple, with ſuccceſs. PyTHAGO- 
RAS received him affectionately, and admitted him into a 
partnerſhip of the prieſthood for his extraordinary ſervices. 
The next, who came forward, laid a teleſcope at the foot 


Alludes to the reſtoration of the ancient philoſophy and writings. 


When Corrxxicus appeared in the thirteenth century, the ſyſtem of 
PToLEMY loſt its reputation. He was the reſtorer of the Pytbagorean 
opinion, that the ſan is in the centre, 


: Gartteo the inventor of the teleſcope. 
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of the altar. The h third, who had a good deal of pride 
and haughtineſs in his manner, was employed to de- 
lineate the motions of the heavenly bodies on the 
roof of the Rotunda. He afterwards talked to PyTHA- 
GOR As about reconciling the worſhip of the two tem- 
ples, but the propoſition was rejected with contempt. 
The i fourth was dreſſed in a ſoldier's habit. He carried 
in his hand a double cube, and had a rabble of chymiſts 
at his heels. As he came up to the altar, he juſtled 
him, who had ſo rudely preſſed by his maſter early in the 
viſion, and a conteſt enſued. The ſuffrages of the 
croud were divided; but the military philoſopher having 
the geometricians on his fide, ſeemed to get the better 
in the diſpute. They were both jealous of their fame, 
and diligent to canvaſs the opinions of the by-ſtanders. 
At laſt k one advanced up the ſame avenue, who pro- 
feſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with the reaſonings of either. 
He wore a gown covered with loops of gold, and in 


n Tycuo Brant the Dane, who lived in the fifteenth century, in a 
little iſland, which the king of Denmark had given him. He is repreſent- 
ed to have been of a moroſe temper, but a great aſtronomer. He ſpent 
twenty years and 5000 dollars in making a ſphere, on which he had deli- 
neated, with the utmoſt exactneſs, the various courſes of the planets and 
appearances of the conſtellations at various ſeaſons of the year. He has 
given an accurate deſcription of it in his works. There is a ſyſtem called 
the Tychonic, deſigned to compound the difference between the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican, See Hur. | 


i DescaRTEs, who had been a ſoldier, before he turned philoſopher, 
helped to reform the errors, and hurt the credit of AxIsToTL E, whoſe 
opinions had long been the ſtandard of ſcience. His geometry is much 
eſteemed, He was the inventor cf the double cube, and a favourite of the 
chymiſts. 


* Lord Chan. Ba cox, who firſt opened the method of induction in phi- 
loſophy, and reaſoning from effects to cauſes, See his Novum Organum, 
and his book de Augm. ſcientiarum. 
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the form and richneſs of his habit differed from the reſt. 
On inquiry, I found, though he was employed in a pub- 
blic character in his own cou::iry, yet he had found 
leiſure, as well as genius and incliuation, to ſtrike into 
the paths of philoſophy, and was deſirous to pay his 
homage to the ſhrine. At parting he put a paper into 
the hands bf PYTAAGORAsL, which was a project for the 
improvement of the ſciences. He was ſucceeded by 
another, who had an 2f<& of great ſeriouſneſs and piety, 
and uſhered in a large tribe of worſhippers. He held 
in his hand an m air-pump, and n diſcourſed ſtrongly 
with PYTHA©ORAS in favour of the paper, which had 
Juſt been r ted to him. When I ſurveyed the train 
that followed him, I could neither count the number of 
perſons, who poured in one after another, nor the inven- 
tions, which they brought with them. Among theſe 
J obſerved, that two o men ſtepped up to the veſtal, 
who ftood outermoſt in the rotunda, and preſented her 
with five pages, and a golden ring. But methought 


1 Mr, BoyL E, one of the firſt, who ſtruck into lord Bacon's way with 
extraordinary ſucceſs, and was the beſt experimental philoſopher, that any 
age has known. He attempted an hiſtory of the air, and contrived the 
air-pump. 1 5 | 


mn The Jew has a note in this place, where he ſays, that for the ſake of 
brevity and perſpicuity, he has uſed the modern term air-pump, and in 
another the word pendulum ; becauſe they are expreſſed with much cir- 
cumlocution in the old Perſic, and the things are to be known with diffi- 
culty from the particular deſcriptions of them; a note plainly intended 
to imprint a notion of ſeriouſneſs, and amuſe the reader. 


= Alluding to Mr. BoyLx's treat iſes on the uſefulneſs of experimental 
knowledge, which he publiſhed at the time of inſtituting the Royal So- 
ciety. 


© Huycen's and Cassix1 diſcovered the Satellites and ling of Sa- 
turn, | 


2. 
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the oddeſt figure I ſaw, was a p perſon, who entered the 


temple with a pair of wings upon his back, and on com- 
ing near to the altar, eyed a virgin attending one cf the 
prieſteſſes with ſo much tenderneſs, that the generality 
begun to laugh at him, and concluded his gravity had 
a great mixture of abſurdity. What made it the more 
ridiculous was, that every one underſtood the was not 
to be come at, and had made a vow of chaſtity, Thoſe, 
who knew him better, ſaid, he was a man of ſenſe, and 
truly devoted to the Goddeſs. The next, who drew my 
attention, drew upon himſelf likewiſe the eyes and ad- 
miration cf all preſent. He had ſuch a modeſty in his 
deportment, that while he bluſhed to receive thoſe ho- 
nours, which were paid to his merit, he put envy and 
detraction out of countenance. The geometricians went 
in a body to meet him; and it was remarked, that 
he paid a particular reſpe& to 4 one of them, to whom 
he owned himſelf greatly obliged. The two contending 
philoſophers were the only men unhappy in his preſence z 
they united on this occaſion, and went out together. 
As the northern genius came forward, PYTHAGORas 


entreated him to accept his office in that temple, as 


more worthy of it than himſelf. He declined it, and 
ſaid, „ he was ſenſible, that theſe favours much ex- 
ceeded the meaſure of his deſerts. He could with there- 
fore, that an intimate friend of his might ſhare in 
them, from whom he had received many lights, and who 
would to yeild nobody in that aſſembly, either for the zeal, 
or the ſucceſs of his enquiries after truth.” Immedi- 


? Biſhop Wit. x1Ns had a ſtrong notion, that an art of flying might be 
invented, and ſtruck out ſeveral ſchemes for accompliſhing a voyage to the 
moon, Though he had a clear, reaſoning, mathematical head, yet he 


_ 3nqulged himſelf in conceits of this nature. See his Math. Magic, &c. 


Sir Isaac NewT on was a great admirer of EucLip. 
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ately PYTHAGORAs led up © one who preſented a mag- 
net, and a bag of winds; of which laſt, I was told, 
he better underſtood the management, than either ! ULys- 
SEs or his companions. This excellent perſon then ad- 
vancing himſelf towards the Goddeſs, laid at chryſtal 
priſm and a u pendulum at her feet. The image nodded, 
and the flame on the altar burnt brighter. In that inſtant 
I imagined I ſaw SocRATEs among Eis attendants. I ac- 
coſted him immediately, and aſked, what had induced him 
to enter the temple now, when he nad paſſed by it beforc 
with diſdain. He anſwered, « All truths are connected. 
'This great man has carried natural knowledge to ſuch 
an height, that I am convinced the bounds of moral 
philoſophy muſt be extended in proportion.” © Surely, 
ſaid I to myſelf in rapture and aſtoniſhment, we have 
cauſe to regret the unmeaſurableneſs of art, and the 
ſhortneſs of life, which contribute equally to conceal from 
us theſe amazing diſcoveries. There has not been 
wanting induſtry or genius in our times; but we poſſeſs 
theſe inſtruments of ſcience in vain, if what the reaſon 
of one age approves, the reaſon of another condemns ; and 
if it be the will of the great ORoMAsDEs, that truth ſhould 
be rather ſtumbled on by accident, than found upon ſearch. 
We have a contempt for the low attainments of ancient 
days; and yet our ſucceſſors will ſtill more juſtly laugh 
at us, for giving credit to the W water of THALESs, and 


Dr. Hartty. See his theory of the magnet and of the winds in the 
Philoſophic. Tranſact. 

Zee the X. B. How. Opyss. 
„ The one alluding to his diſcoveries in opties; the other to his grand 


principle of gravitation, 


, x Sir Isaac NcwrToxn ſeems, in different parts of his life, to have 
entertained conjectures, not unlike the two different principles on which 
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the * atoms of DEMocRITUs, when by the affiſtance of a 
few rational principles, and rational men, they ſhall have 
opened a field of knowledge to be perpetually enlarged by 
experience; in which every one of common ſenſe, and 
common obſervation, may be uſeful; where the ſenſualiſt 
may find ſomething, that will promote his pleaſures, and 
che virtuous can find nothing, that is unworthy of his la- 
bours.“ "his ſtrain of eloquence diſturbed my reſt, and 
broke the agreeable viſion. 


Excellent SMERb1s, vouchſafe to unfold the hidden 
meaning of what I have related. If the whole be chimeri- 
cal, and aroſe from the fumes of indigeſtion, and a diſordered 
ſtate of body, permit me at leaſt to ſay, that my ſleeping 
thoughts are much better than my waking ones. But if 
it was preſented to my fancy by thoſe genii, who haunt 
the ſlumbers of the pious, and poſſeſs the mirror of futu- 


the ſyſtems of TuaLEes and Democnitus were founded, though conceiv- 
ed and expreſſed much more intelligibly and philoſophically. In a letter 
to Mr. Or DpEN BURG, dated January 25, 1675-6, he has theſe remarkable 
words: Fhe frame of nature may be nothing but various contextures 
of ætherial ſpirits condeaſed as it were by precipitation, ſomething after 
the manner, that vapours are condenſed into water, or exhalations into 
groſſer ſubſtances, though not ſo eaſily condenſible ; and after condenſa- 
tion wrought into various forms, at firſt by the immediate hand of the 
Creator, and ever ſince by the power of nature, who by virtue of the com- 
mand, increaſe and multiply, became a complete imitator of the copies ſet 
her by the protoplaſt. Thus may all things be originated from Æther, 
&c.” In the ſecond edition of his Optics, 1717, towards the concluſion he 
expreſles himſelf thus: © All bodies ſeem to be compoſed of hard particles; 
for otherwiſe fluids would not congeal, &c. and therefore hardneſs may be 
reckoned the property of all uncompounded matter, &c. All theſe things 
conſidered, it is probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in ſolid, 
maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, &c, Theſe primitive par- 
ticles being ſolid, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them; even ſo hard, as never to break or wear in pieces, &c."" 
The firſt of theſe conjectures bears a reſemblance to the water or Ether of 
Tuarxs; the ſecond to the atomic or corpuſcular philoſophy of De wockt- 
Tus. 
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rity, I ſhall think myſelf the moſt highly favoured of man- 
kind. 4 


C 


AppiTION to the LIVth LETTER. 


P. 105. I. 14. After the words, in which the Athe- 
nians are auxiliaries to the latter, inſert as follows, and 
omit the laſt ſentence of that paragraph: and have en- 
gaged to ſend a fleet to ſupport him in his project of 
ſetting AMYNTAs, the ſon of PriLie, brother to PER- 
DICCAsS, on his uncle's throne. The Thracian monarch 
has raiſed a very numerous army, not leſs than 150,000 
men, out of his own ſubjects, and the nations his allies. 
He is marched at the head of it to invade Macedon, 
carrying along with him the young AmyNnTAs, whom 
he treats as a king. PgRDiccas, ſenſible of his inabili- 
ty to keep the field againſt fo ſuperior a force, has thrown 
the beſt of his infantry into his ſtrongeſt places, and con- 
tents himſelf with harrafling the enemy, defending the 
paſſes, and laying waſte the country to deprive them of 
ſubſiſtence by means of his cavalry, which are excellent. 
SITALCES has notwithſtanding made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs already. Womene, a frontier town, which ven- 
tured to ſtand a ſiege, he carried by ftorm ; and ſeveral 
others, as Mygdonia, Griſtonia, and Anthemus, have ſur- 
rendered without oppoſition, out of regard to the memory 
of PHILIP, whoſe inheritance they once were. The 
Athenians think it a very ſeaſonable and uſeful diverſion, 
for they are well aſſured, that the Macedonian king was on 
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the point of entering a ſecond time into the confederacy 
againſt them, if this war had not reduced him to a ſtate of 
ſelf-defence. 


7 { © OS 


THE END. 


